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L MARSHAL FERDINAND FOCH | 








Under whose command the Allied armies regained the offensive and 
achieved such success that he has been rewarded by his Government with 
the highest military honor in its gift, the baton of a Marshal of France 
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VoLUME XXXVI 


THE MARCH 


WO big facts emerge from the vast de- 

tails of the world war: That in the 

west, the Allies have been able to take 

the offensive, and that in the east, 

definite measures have been adopted to 
restore an eastern front. 

Foch had been waiting for the Americans. 
Thanks to our transport service, which achieved 
extraordinary success in the handling of our 
ships, and thanks to the British, who lent us 
vessels to carry 60 per cent. of our troops, we 
have got more than a million men to France. 
The combatant element of this million gave Foch 
the necessary strength to launch with safety the 
attack that demolished the Soissons-Chateau- 
Thierry-Rheims salient, and gave the Germans 
their first recent experience of the road to ulti- 
mate defeat. 

When General Pershing exclaimed in France 
a year ago, “Lafayette, we have come!” he spoke 
as prophet rather than as reporter. But his pro- 
phecy was sound, for even though at this second 
Battle of the Marne the French numbered 70 
per cent. of the victorious troops and the Ameri- 
cans shared the honors of the other 30 per cent. 
with the British and the Italians, nevertheless 
the Americans were there in force enough to be an 
indispensable element of the battle. And one 
can not read the record of their glory there with- 
out a thrill of exultation. Pride that our boys 
were conspicuous by their bravery, even in the 
company of the finest veterans in France, out- 
runs our solemn joy that America at last has 
taken a man’s sized place upon the battle line. 

_ In the east our Government has committed 
itself to the urgent task of saving Russia from*’ 
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economic ruin and political chaos as well as from 
German exploitation. Russia’s state had be- 
come not only a nightmare of anarchy and fam- 
ine and oppression to the Russians, but one of 
the gravest dangers to the Allied cause. In 
another year, Germany, if unrestrained, could 
organize great supplies of food and oil and min- 
erals, and gather probably a million fighting 
men from the inexhaustible resources of Russia 
—enough, perhaps, to make the war inter- 
minable. Action was needed, to save Russia 
and to save ourselves. The President’s solution 
is a small expedition, capable of great expansion 
if the need arise, first military and then economic 
in its mission of aid, codperating with the Jap- 
anese upon a full equality and guaranteeing to 
Russia its freedom from all territorial and other 
selfish aims. The freedom-loving Czechoslovak 
army, which it is the expedition’s first duty to 


relieve, has made one of the most dramatic’ 
marches in history; and it is a force around 


which, as sincerely as around the disinterested 
Americans, the elements of Russian regeneration 
can rally. Backed by the power of America 
and Japan, befriended by the money and sup- 
plies they bring, and assured of moral support 
for a strong democratic government, the Russians 
of Siberia have every opportunity to rejoin the 


battle for their liberties which the Germans and ~ 


the Bolsheviki now threaten more dangerously 
than ever did the Czar. The military importance 
of a battle front established at the Ural Moun- 
tains is equalled by the political example of a self- 
governing Russian democracy in Siberia, upon 
which the European Russians may look with 
envy that may lead to emulation. 
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Who commands one of the new complete American Army Corps recently 


France 


in 





Who has been appointed head of the supply service of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces. At Chateau-Thierry he commanded a brigade of Ma- 
rines. On June 28th he was made a major-general, and has recently been 
General Pershing’s Chief of Staff 
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MAJOR-GENERAL ENOCH H. CROWDER 


Who for many years before the war studied the problems involved in the 
operation of a law for universal military service, with the result that he suc- 
ceeded so well in the management of the draft that Congress wished to vote 
him a commission of lieutenant-general. The new draft act is based upon his 
recommendations 














. DAVID J. LEWIS , 
— ———— 


Who is directly in charge of all the telephone and telegraph lines of the 
United States which were recently transferred to Government management 
under the Post Office Department 

















MR. JOSEPH LEE 
Perera eae des 


President of the War Camp Community Service which has “ringed about 
the cantonments with a circle of ready but unforced hospitality” for the 
benefit of enlisted men and visiting relatives or friends 
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Our First Steps in Russia 


for assisting Russia may seem somewhat 

disappointing and inadequate, In con- 
junction with Japan we are to send a small mili- 
tary force, a few thousand men, to aid the Czecho- 
slovaks against the Austrians and Germans who 
are attacking them, and to “steady any efforts 
at self-government or self-defense in which the 
Russians themselves may be willing to accept 
assistance.” These troops will be used also to 
guard military stores at Archangel and Vladi- 
vostok, and act as a rear guard for the Czecho- 
slovaks as they advance toward European Russia 
by way of the Siberian Railroad. A commission 
composed of economists, merchants, engineers, rail- 
road men, and Y. M. C. A. workers will be sent 
to aid the Russians in the work of rehabilitation. 
Both our Government and Japan accompany 
this announcement with the most solemn assur- 
ances to the Russian people that they have no 
purpose other than to assist Russia against the 
German invader and to aid in restoring this great 
country to its rightful possessors. 

All this hardly amounts to the “intervention” 
for which there has been almost a general demand. 
Still less does it insure the immediate reéstab- 
lishment of an eastern front. Yet the Russian 
situation inevitably involves the greatest diffi- 
culties. German propaganda has already led 
the people far astray, the country at present is 
in the possession of a crowd of irresponsible ad- 
venturers, and it is not impossible that a large 
Allied army at this moment might “arouse the 
greatest hostility. Furthermore the Allies, en- 
gaged as they are on the western front and in other 
theatres of war, might find it impossible to trans- 
port and maintain a great force along the line of 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad. Out of all the Rus- 
sian welter one fact stands out predominantly; 
the Allies can save this nation from destruction 
only in codperation with the Russian people them- 
selves, and we can hardly afford, at the beginning, 
to arouse that hostility against ourselves which the 
slow-going Russian masses are beginning to mani- 
fest against their German oppressors. 

Most historians date the downfall of Napoleon 
from the day that he invaded Spain. England 
came to the rescue of the Spanish people in small 
force at first, afterward in larger numbers. It 
is not unlikely that Germany’s attempt to disrupt 
and partition Russia may similarly prove to be 
the adventure that will destroy her. In any 
comprehensive survey of the present war Russia 
is now the central point. In reality this is what 
the world is fighting for. Germany has repeat- 
edly signified her willingness to surrender all her 
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conquests in the west and even to make restitu- 
tion, provided that she be permitted to retain 
her winnings in the east. On the plains of 
France is now being played the tragedy that will 
settle the future of Russia as well as the future of 
the rest of the world. 

Yet in its present disorganized condition 
Russia is the greatest danger to the Allied cause. 
Her millions of half-starved peasants offer a 
tempting recruiting ground to.the German Staff. 
Should Germany get complete possession of the 
country, it would furnish her not only food and 
oil and nearly all the raw materials of war, but 
would furnish her millions of soldiers. That is 
the real reason why the United States and Japan 
are making these advances to a betrayed and dis- 
tracted people. 


The Americans at the Marne 


T WILL always be a source of pride to Ameri- 
cans that their soldiers were present in suffi- 
cient force at the second Battle of the Marne 

to contribute materially to the magnificent result. 
The leadership in these operations was French; 
the preponderance of forces engaged was also 
French; yet both directly and indirectly the 
United States may claim a considerable share in 
the victory. If we had not had 1,300,000 men 
in France in July, and if American soldiers had not 
been landing in France at the rate of 300,000 
a month, it is extremely unlikely that General 
Foch would have made his brilliant counterattack. 
On July 18th he could afford to throw his splendid 
French reserves into the battle for two reasons: 
because, with the rapidly augmenting American 
armies, he could see plenty of material ahead to 
supply, many fold, any losses that he might sus- 
tain, and because, having tried out these American 
soldiers in many engagements, he had learned 
that, in skill and courage, they were the equal 
of any troops which were then in the field. Foch, 
in other words, knew that he had a large Ameri- 
can army, both in hand and in prospect, and he 
also knew that this army could fight. With these 
fundamental facts assured, there was no reason 
why he should longer hesitate to use his reserve 
army to stop the German onslaught. And the 
behavior of the American troops which were en- 
gaged abundantly justified the French general’s 
confidence. In American history Chateau-Thierry 
promises to become as famous a name as York- 
town or Gettysburg. 

Yet, wonderful as was this achievement, it by 
no means indicates that the war is reaching an 
end. Its most reassuring aspect, in addition to 
the actual results achieved, is to demonstrate that 
the utter defeat of the German army is not the 
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impossible task which some authorities have as- 
serted it to be. A certain school of military 
critics have said that the German line could not 
be broken, and that the absolute military victory 
which alone can save the world from Prussian 
autocracy could never be obtained. But we now 
see that the German armies can be destroyed. 
The German General Staff undoubtedly under- 
stands the art of war, but there is certainly not an 
intellect among all their Ludendorffs and Hinden- 
burgs and Mackensens that ranks in the same 
class with General Foch. Thus the Marne offen- 
sive teaches us that we can break the German line 
and completely overpower the German army—if 
only we have the men. If Foch and his French- 
men and the British can do this with something 
more than a million Americans in France, what 
can they not do when we have 3,000,000 or 
4,000,000 fresh and vigorous troops there? The 
second Battle of the Marne has destroyed the 
German plan of defeating the Allies: before the 
Americans entered the war in force. The next 
step is for the Americans to arrive in force and 
utterly annihilate Prussian military power. The 
plans for the enlargement of the army, announced 
at Washington, are a fair promise that we shall not 
fail in meeting this great responsibility. 





_—— 


Fundamentals of Victory Working With 
the Allies 


[= happenings on the western front have 


somewhat obscured recent Allied victories 

which are less spectacular, but which are 
equally fundamental in their bearings upon the 
ultimate result. Nothing can be more important 
than Mr. Hoover’s announcement in London 
that the food situation is completely under con- 
trol, that America has enough on hand and in 
prospect to supply her own needs and to feed the 
civilian population and armies of her allies. Mr. 
Hoover publishes figures showing how successfully 
the United States has conserved food in the 
last few months; these figures, far from showing 
an increase in production, show a decrease, so that 
they really mean that Americans have enor- 
mously eliminated waste and developed an econ- 
omy in their food intake which has hitherto been 
entirely foreign to their national habits. Mr. 
Hoover particularly assigns the credit for this 
showing to the American housewife. It has been 
her intelligence in regulating our daily pro- 
vender, her conscientious determination to assist 
the Food Administration in its great programme, 
and her thrift, self-sacrifice, and patriotism that 
have made it possible for the United States to 
furnish its allies a continuous supply of all the 
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essentials of life. This war is a war of funda- 
mentals; and one of the greatest of these basic 
forces, food, has definitely taken its stand on 
our side. 

But othersof thesefundamental points have also 
been decided in our favor. The submarine, as a 
determining element in the war, has been disposed 
of. When Germany started her ruthless cam- 
paign, there was a general agreement that there 
were only two ways of destroying this menace. 
One was to find methods of conquering subma- 
rines faster than they were being built. In other 
words, the “answer” to the underwater boat must 
be found. Another essential was to build mer- 
chant shipping faster than the Germans could sink 
it. We have now reached a point where it is 
possible to say that both these results have been 
attained. Recent announcements from the Brit- 
ish Admiralty show that we have scored against 
the submarine in two ways: we are sinking this 
type of vessels faster than the German shipyards 
can build them and our shipbuilding has now 
got so well under way that more tons are being 
turned ott monthly than Germany is sending to 
the bottom. 

The long awaited “answer” to the submarine 
has beenfound. The destroyer and other kindred 
light surface craft, such as the ‘‘ Eagle boat”’ are en- 
tirely competent to free the ocean from this essen- 
tially cowardly craft. It is now a completely 
demonstrated principle that the submarine cannot 
exist in waters that have a sufficient destroyer 
patrol. The German submarines have not suc- 
ceeded in reaching the transports that have taken 
1,300,000 Americans to France. They attack 
successfully only transports which are homeward 
bound and which are unescorted by destroyers. 
Our Navy Department and the British Admiralty 
have been much criticized for sending important 
ships westward without a destroyer screen, 
but this criticism is not justified. The Allied 
navies regard it as more important to provide. 
destroyer escorts for transports packed with 
soldiers than for those that are practically empty. 
It does not protect both loaded and empty trans- 
ports simply because it has not enough destroyers 
to do so, and this lack of all the destroyers needed 
explains such scattered “successes” as the Ger- 
man submarines still score. American and Brit- 
ish shipyards, however, are now turning out de- 
stroyers on an enormous scale, so that, in a few 
months, the Allied navies will have vessels 
enough of this type to protect the entire war and 
mercantile fleet. When that point is reached, the 
German submarine will disappear from the seas. 
It will not be able to torpedo even hospital ships. 

Thus the fundamentals of victory, soldiers, 
food, munitions, merchant ships, destroyers, are 
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all working on the Allied side. With every month 
we grow stronger in each of these essentials. 
And with every month Germany grows weaker. 


Marshal Foch 


OCH has revealed a characteristic of the 
} greatest soldiers: he recognizes that ar- 
mies are simply the force by which the civil 
policy of a people is made effective, and that mili- 
tary action is useful in proportion as it furthers 
the far-seeing aims of statesmen. His blow fell at 
the moment it would be the most powerful in its 
effect, not only upon the battlefield but upon 
the psychology of the world. It did far more 
than flatten the salient of Chateau-Thierry— 
it flattened the Lansdowne patched-peace salient, 
and the preparations for reviving the prestige of 
the Crown Prince and the military party in 
Germany. It was timed to the moment of the 
maturing of the plans for regenerating Russia. 
Anid its effect upon the fighting spirit of America 
has been incalculable. 

A great actor said that his art lay in keeping his 
heart warm and his head cool. The saying is as 
applicable to great men of action. The world 
for months wondered that Foch, the meteor of 
the first Battle of the Marne, did not repeat the 
lightning stroke which flashed from the murk of 
that great battle when he sent his magnificent 
message to Joffre: “My left is broken, my right 
is routed, therefore | will attack with the centre.” 
And they asked again: “What has happened 
to the strategist who says that there is no war 
but offensive warr’’ Foch’s answer was the 
second Battle of the Marne. The heart was still 
warm, but the head had kept cool. Until the 
instant when “would” became synonymous with 
“could,” Foch waited. Then came his thunder- 
bolt. 

The whole civilized world—and with especial 
cordiality—America approves the recognition of 
his genius by the bestowal upon him of the highest 
honor France can give a soldier, and joins in the 
salute to Foch, Marshal of France. 


Our Interest in World Politics 


OW, as never before, Americans need to 
know foreign history and foreign politics. 

The day has passed for us to think only 

of our internal affairs. A million and a third of 
our male population fighting in Europe is evi- 
dence enough that we can never again imagine 
ourselves untouched by what is going on outside 
our borders—thousands of our men are dying 
in France because of what was going on in Berlin 
and Vienna and Belgrade four and eight and 


forty years ago—things we never dreamed of, 
things we would have dismissed as no concern of 
ours. Now we know that nothing that concerns 
mankind is foreign to us. Our weal or woe a 
generation hence may be forming to-day in the 
womb of events in Peking or Calcutta. We touch 
elbows with all nations—and when the war is 
over and we emerge with one of the two great 
merchant marines of the world, we shall be sitting 
daily on every doorstep of the Seven Seas. 
Where we visit, there we make friends or foes. 
We shall be foolish indeed if we make foes through 
ignorance or unwillingness to learn and know. 

To help Americans learn about “The World 
As It Is,” this magazine will soon begin to publish 
a department under that title, giving the back- 
ground for an all-round knowledge of international 
affairs. These articles will not be opinionated 
—they will try to give the facts, about foreign 
geography, history, social and economic and 
political conditions, and our relations with the 
rest of the world. They should be helpful to 
every man or woman who wishes to be fully 
useful as a citizen who knows the politics of his 
country, its politics external, as well as its politics 
local and national. 


Will Turkey Break With Germany? 


CCORDING to news from the Near East, 
A Turkey is dissatisfied with the peace which 

Gerthany has dictated to Russia and 
Rumania. By the terms of these so-called treat- 
ies, Turkey makes very few additions to her im- 
perial domains. On the basis of “race and na- 
tionality” the Ottoman Empire might lay claim 
to a considerable part of the Dobrudja and the 
Crimea, for in these and other provinces there are 
large Turkish and Mohammedan populations and 
these territories also once lay under the heel of the 
Sultan. When Bulgaria put herself up at auc- 
tion in the international market, Turkey surrend- 
ered her a strip of territory along the Maritza 
River, including half the city of Adrianople, a 
piece of land which Turkey now thinks should be 
returned to her. Evidently Turkey, Bulgaria, 
and the Central Powers have plenty to quarrel 
about, a fact which has led to an impression 
that Turkey may soon desert her Teutonic 
allies and join hands with the Entente. 

In all probability the United States and her 
European associates could make arrangements 
with Turkey that would cause that empire to 
break with her present uncongenial associates 
and turn her artillery against them. As Mr. Mor- 
genthau has related in this magazine, the Turks 
dislike the Germans intensely and finds them 
arrogant and their yoke oppressive. Only one 
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overpowering reason forced the Turk into war 
on the German side—the fear of Russia, whose 
national policy since the days of Peter the Great 
had had as its cardinal principle the extinction of 
the Ottoman Empire. But to-day the Russian 
Empire is a menace to no one except to the Rus- 
sians themselves. Repeatedly in the last three 
years Turkey has manifested a desire to make a 
separate peace with France and England, but not 
with Russia, and it is not surprising that now, 
when this insuperable obstacle is removed, there 
should be intimations that she is prepared to 
receive proposals. 

But, of course, America and the Entente can 
have no dealings with Turkey. As a preliminary 
essential, we should have to agree to the continued 
existence of the Ottoman Empire. We should 
have to hand over to the mercies of the present 
rulers of Turkey—who have already murdered 
nearly 1,000,000 of the subject peoples—such 
Armenians and Syrians and Greeks as have 
thus far escaped their murderous hand. We 
should have to consent to the reéstablishment of 
the Power whose existence has constantly men- 
aced the peace of the world for more than a 
century. It is generally recognized that Eng- 
land’s greatest diplomatic error in the nineteenth 
century was her obsession that the Turkish Em- 
pire must be preserved. With France, Great 
Britain went to war with Russia in 1856 to pre- 
vent the destruction of this nation., With Ger- 
many she interfered in 1878 again to preserve this 
tottering fragment. Enlightened Englishmen are 
the first to-day to admit that this policy was little 
less than a crime, and it is not likely that the same 
blunder will be made again. For nearly five 
hundred years the Turk has been encamped 
on the Bosphorus; in all that time he has not 
created a state; he has contributed nothing to the 
progress and happiness of mankind; his whole 
career has been an. orgy of massacre, extortion, 
and cruelties practically without parallel in his- 
tory. European statesmen have toyed with the 
idea that Turkey could be reformed, but Turkey, 
instead of getting better, constantly gets worse. 
To end this war with the Turkish Empire as an 
existing nation would not only be a crime, but 
it would simply lay the ground for great conflicts 
inthe future. This is the reason why Turkey will 
make no separate peace with the Allies. 


The New Draft 


ORE men must be found for our armies. 
That means younger men. You can 
make soldiers out of human raw material 


more quickly than you can make mechanics, 
or doctors, or farmers, or business executives 


- out of it. 
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The skilled men who are the industrial 
army are the older men. They are also the 
support of the women and the children. General 
Crowder has pointed out that the physically fit 
men between the ages of 18 and 21, who have no 
dependents, number close to 2 millions, whereas 
the same kind of men between the ages 31 and 
45 number only 600,000. The logic of these 
facts is inescapable; the draft ages had to be 
extended, and the bulk of the new men must 
come from those who are less than twenty-one 
years old. 

The discussion for months past of the approach- 
ing change in the age limits has been, perhaps 
unconsciously, an education of the American 
public to face this fact. However reluctant we 
may be to send boys, even grown boys, to the 
field of battle, the alternative has daily* become 
clearer and more terrible. That alternative is 
either a longer war or an inconclusive peace. 
A longer war simply means more men certain to 
be killed. An inconclusive peace means a Ger- 
many plotting new wars, and a world in arms 
preparing a new defense against still bloodier 
conflicts. The only thing to do is to finish the 
job now. The more overwhelming the force, 
and the more quickly the blow is struck, the less 
costly it will be in human lives. - 

The older men will not be relieved of duty by 
the going of the younger ones. Their lives are 
as certain to be subjected to direction as if they 
were in uniform. Rearrangements must be 
made in industry—non-essentials eliminated and 
the essentials expanded. This will invoke far- 
reaching control, not only of labor but also of 
men who are technically trained or who are 
otherwise specially fitted for war work. It is 
not enough that the social structure be main- 
tained by keeping at home the husbands and 
fathers—the industrial war structure must be 
built up by fitting into place each man where he 
can best serve. 

These are the things that lie behind the new 
draft law. And Americans, as is their habit 
when confronted by a practical question of “the 
instant need of things,” will not hesitate to “face 
the facts.” 


The New Labor Regulations 


N A tug of war it is not the number of men 
| available but the number actually on the 

rope when the tension begins which deter- 
mines the issue. In this struggle against the 
German nation figures showing population have 
no bearing upon the outcome—unless, indeed, 
our entire population is actually stripped for 
battle and put into action. . 
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Anxious and willing to add their maximum 
weight, the workmen of the country have been 
heavily handicapped for lack of organization and 
system. By the tens of thousands they have been 
rambling over the country in answer to a hundred 
conflicting and imperative calls. The United 
States Government depended upon millions of 
hands in the war industries. All these together 
constituted one great national business. But the 
absurd spectacle was presented of thousands of 
recruiting agencies from the different branches 
competing with each other for the same men, 
and the men dragged about in total bewilderment. 
The loss to the workmen and the still more deadly 
loss to the nation was incalculable. More time 
was actually lost by the men—representing pay 
and experience to themselves and essential pro- 
duction. to the country—than was lost by all the 
strikes and lockouts on record. 

Consequently the workmen join in the universal 
relief and satisfaction greeting the action of the 
Department of Labor in giving the United States 
Employment Service exclusive jurisdiction over 
the employment of workmen for essential indus- 
tries. With a great network of agencies through- 
out the country in which employers and workmen 
are equally represented, this bureau will give 
work to any applicant. It will put him into the 
vacant position nearest his home, in an occupation 
he is best fitted for, and where the country most 
needs him. 

It is a point of honor and a test of patriotism 
that all the soldiers of industry, employers and 
workmen alike, support this organization to the 
utmost. As in the purchase of Liberty Bonds, 
in such codéperation with the Government they 
not only help win the war, but enormously benefit 
themselves. The sole object is the increase in 
production. And since both capital and labor 
obtain their wages exclusively and rigidly out of 
production, every increase brings an immediate 
and direct monetary reward to them both. 


A War Message to Business: 


HE right relationship ‘of private business 
to the Government’s supreme business 


of winning the war, has not been mére 
clearly put than by the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. At their recent convention 
in San Francisco they adopted a war message 
to business which set up a clear distinction that 
the country will do well to keep in mind: “As 
business men we recognize that to-day we have 
two businesses,” in the words of this straight- 
tongued message, “our country’s and our own, 
and we here resolve that our business should be 


made to support and supplement, without 
reservation, the paramount business to which 
our nation and her allies are committed, namely, 
the winning of this righteous war and ‘the estab- 
lishment of an organization of peace supported 
by the combined power of the free nations.’”’ 

And then there was immediately added to this 
resolution of unstinted service this clear and 
true statement, which both the Government and 
business must heed if we are to go full speed 
ahead with the task in hand: “As essential 
means to these great ends we believe that it is 
our duty to keep our business keyed to the highest 
pitch of efficiency, as only in this way can the 
war needs of ourselves and our allies be supplied, 
assuring (1) the funds from taxes and bond sales 
with which to abundantly finance the war; (2) 
the manufacture and distribution of goods nec< 
essary for home and foreign consumption; (3) the 
maintenance of business in a strong and healthy 
condition to aid in rebuilding the destruction 
caused by the war, and (4) to meet the trade 
struggles that will come after the war is won.” 

Chairman Baruch of the War Industries 
Board gave force and point to this message by 
telegraphing to the convention which adopted 
it that the Government wished to impose on 
business the fewest possible restrictions: 

“You have been quick to understand that all 
private business should be carried forward in full 
recognition of the fact that the Government busi- 
ness of war is paramount. While this is true the 
Government fully realizes that the munitions and 
supplies for carrying on the war, the funds for 
paying for the war, and all the manufactured 
goods needed to supply our people of this country 
cannot be provided unless business is efficient 
to the highest possible degree and unless it is 
allowed to go forward with as few handicaps and 
restrictions as the demand of the war may 
require.” 

As President Wilson, Secretary McAdoo, and 
Chairman Hurley all sent highly congratulatory 
telegrams on the service which advertising has 
rendered the Government during the war, and as 
Charles M. Schwab, Director of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, went to San Francisco to 
make the opening address before the Advertising 
Convention, it seems fair to say there was a good 
deal of Government atmosphere and endorse- 
ment, if not of actual authority, behind this war, 
time gathering. At all events its war message 
should carry far because it is sound and strong 
and patriotic. It concedes without reservation 
that the Government’s business of the war is 
supreme, but it urges that the success of‘ that 
great business will be helped by the success of 
private business. 
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Mr. Hoover’s Triumph—and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s 


Herbert Hoover recently made an an- 

nouncement that was more cheering than 
a victory, of succor more vital than the coming 
of an army: 

“T have in my possession,” he said, “the needs 
of the European Allies for meat. We can furnish 
this whole volume in pork alone. We can sum- 
marize our present position by stating that 
within the next twelve months we can, with less 
pressure of saving upon our people, export 
18,000,000 tons if necessary, and to this Canada 
will add 3,000,000 tons. 

“We can say emphatically that all anxiety 
as to the great essentials of food is now past.” 

This is a very modest statement of a great 
achievement. The Food Administration has 
been a brilliant success. The voluntary sacrifices 
of our people under its leadership have full re- 
ward in the profound relief that their savings 
now give to our heroic comrades overseas. 

The credit for this achievement must be 
shared with the Department of Agriculture. 
Our stores of food have been assembled, 
catalogued, and distributed by a _ master 
hand. By reason of the very nature and novelty 
of the task it has received universal publicity 
and advertisement. And, moreover, the accom- 
plishment has shown brightest in full view of 
the dispensers of public approval—the editors 
of the metropolitan press. 

But that is just half the story. 

No system, however superbly managed, could 
save what did not exist. 

The organization of the farmers for the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs and the systematic utiliza- 
tion of our wheat lands and our breeding stock 
were equally vital to the Allied cause. Quietly, 
patriotically, the farmers of the country were 
seeding forty-two million acres of wheat, two 
million acres more than in 1916 and five million 
above the average. Meantime a silent but uni- 
versal campaign led to what Mr. Hoover called 

“a wonderful increase in swine production.” 

These big achievements in national codpera- 
tion are not the results of chance. They require 
both exhaustive preparation and detailed or- 
ganization and execution. 

This spectacular performance in wheat—the 
dramatic increase in the corn crop in large 
measure credited to a National Army of Corn 
Club Boys—and in canned vegetables, over- 
whelmingly augmented by the efforts of girls in 
myriad canning clubs—is due to the work of 
silent, busy, practical men and women—the field 
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army of the Department of Agriculture. They 
work in codperation with the agricultural col- 
leges in the country, and spend their lives in 
intimate and personal contact with the farmers 
all over the Union. 

Last year they conducted nearly five million 
acres of actual demonstration plots, and held 
requested consultations with more than two 
million farmers. They are in most cases them- 
selves the best husbandmen in their districts. 
They are the backbone of many a local grange or 
union or society. They did the trick. 

The organization could not have been built in 
a day—or a year. World-wide disaster would 
have been the price of failure. The responsi- 
bility and the credit belong to the Department 
of Agriculture and the lieutenants of the army 
of the land. 


The Cost of Reading Matter 


ae T HE Government has curtailed the amount 

of paper that may be manufactured. 

This action will restrict publishing to the 
essential minimum of useful printed matter, 
and the difference will save coal and labor for 
other war work. It will not reduce the cost of 
books and magazines. Rather the reverse, for 
the accompanying dislocation of the publishing 
business (which the publishers have accepted as 
part of their share of the inevitable sacrifices 
for winning the war) is an expensive process 
of itself—and the costs of paper, labor, and post- 
age rise steadily. Something to read is going 
to cost more at the news stands and the book- 
stores. 

But the public gains as it pays. The better 
books and magazines will still get printed: 
the not-so-good will fall aside. And for once, 
what the public wants is what it ought to have. 
It wants facts, history, clean entertainment, 
inspiration. Some of the subject matter, well 
adapted for peace times, becomes inapt for to-day, 
and one magazine of luxurious living becomes 
Country Life in the War. Perhaps never in this 
generation has the publishing business been so 
universally responsive to the needs of the public 
as it has become in the last year. And the public 
has never been more willing to pay a fair price 
for what it needs and wants. 


How the Colleges Stand the War Strain 


NGLAND and our other allies have re- 
H peatedly warned America to avoid a mis- 
take which they have made, and which 
permitted the war to disrupt their educational 
institutions. How serious is the financial con- 
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dition of our colleges is shown in a bulletin which 
has recently been issued by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington. In this are published sta- 
tistics compiled from questionnaires sent to six- 
teen representative, privately owned colleges 
throughout the country. Seven colleges gave com- 
plete figures, showing that in 1916 their total in- 
comes had been about $3,121,000, and in the 
school year, 1917-18, approximately $419,000 less, 
causing a deficit of $289,000. At least eleven of 
the sixteen colleges expect a deficit; only three 
expect none, two because of economies, and one 
because‘of the subscriptions of friends, which may 
not be forth-coming. The principal reason for 
this deficit is the loss of tuition and room-rent 
fee, due to decrease in attendance, which has 
averaged about 33 per cent. for all the colleges. 
Two institutions, however, give as an additional 
reason the high cost of living, and one “the de- 
mands of war on private benevolence.” 

This deficit has been met, partially or wholly, 
in different ways; seven colleges mention alumni 
gifts and private subscriptions, one has raised 
the tuition fee 33 per cent., another had recourse 
to a $50,c0o0 emergency fund, and another would 
have had to close but for a new endowment, ac- 
quired just before war was declared. The most 
distressing part of this report, however, is the 


. frequent mention of the necessity for curtailment, 


which has caused some to discontinue several de- 
partments, and others to retrench somewhat in all 
courses. Nevertheless, one institution, which 
has a deficit of $60,000, “does not believe it good 
business or good education to disrupt organiza- 
tion by curtailment.” A Western college, frankly 
pessimistic, says that ‘a number of institutions 
are likely to perish if war continues.” Only one 
expects better conditions next year, explaining 
that “a large freshman class is expected to take 
special military courses,” and that “faculty re- 
adjustments” have been made. 


The Facts About American Dyes 
| ) anes the encouraging reports about 


American progress in making dyes, there 

is still much criticism of the native 
product. Women complain that their American- 
dyed dresses are not fast in color, and manufac- 
turers generally find that the supply is not equal to 
the demand. These American critics of American 
dyes are becoming unconscious agents of German 
propaganda, and are helping to disseminate a 
belief that there is some mysterious alchemy, a 
great German secret, which makes a chemical 
compound in Germany somewhat different from a 
chemical compound in the United States. What 
then are the facts? 


Many of our first attempts at dye production 
were unquestionably disastrous. These are 
partly explained by our inexperience and partly 
by the conditions of the textile industry, which, for 
the first year or two of the war, was in a chaotic 
condition. Dyes of any kind were very scarce 
during this time, and the cloth makers were 
forced to use many dyes for things for which 
they had not been intended. Some dyes are 
suitable only for silk, some only for cotton, some 
only for wool, and so on. When expensive silks 
were colored with a dye intended only for wool, 
and fine woolens were tinted with an inferior 
chemical, the inevitable occurred—colors ran, fad- 
ed, and seemed inferior in every way. German 
dyes, used in this haphazard fashion, would behave 
in precisely the same way. Thus American 
dyes were subjected to much_ undeserved 
abuse. An interesting demonstration, made by 
a firm at the Sixth National Textile Exhibi- 
tion, recently held at the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, proved the quality of the 
American product. Cloths of various kinds were 
colored, one-half with an American dye, the 
other half with the German equivalent, and, then 
they were subjected to the severest tests. The 
home dyes stood the ordeal just as well, and in 
some specimens better than the foreign. 

In making dyes we are dealing with the im- 
mutable laws of chemistry. One of these laws is 


' this: compounds of the same elements in the 


same proportions with the same molecular for- 
mation possess identical chemical and physical 
properties. A dye is a solution of a chemical 
compound. Therefore, the same dye, whether 
made in Germany or made in America, acts in the 
same way under the same conditions. Yet 
American women were constantly demanding 
German dyes and censuring the American. The 
chief reason for their skepticism was the extensive 
propaganda which Germany had been dissemin- 
ating for years, inducing in the public mind the 
profound conviction that only Germans could 
make fast colors. It was true that only Germans 
made synthetic dyes. In August, 1914, the Amer- 
ican dye industry consisted of only three or four 
struggling concerns, and these were rapidly being 
forced into bankruptcy by German dumping 
methods.. Six months later a shut-down of the 
whole textile industry was impending because 
dyes could no longer be procured. Meanwhile, 
however, American chemists and capitalists had 
not been asleep, but had seized the opportunity to 
develop this business. We had for years held all 
the essentials—all except the Government sub- 
sidies and the illegitimate methods of coéperation 
which had made the Germans omnipotent. The 
first step was to replace the old-fashioned “bee- 
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hive” coke ovens, in which the valuable “inter- 
mediates,” toluol, benzol, and others, went off 
in irrecoverable gases, by the modern “by-prod- 
uct’’ coke ovens; this change was hastened by the 
munition makers, who demanded the toluol for 
explosives. To-day fifty per cent. of American 
coke ovens are the up-to-date kind, a sufficient 
number to furnish “intermediates” for all the 
dyes the country uses. The next step was to 
develop methods and to build factories for trans- 
forming these coke-oven by-products into dyes; 
American chemists and business men soon solved 
the more difficult problems. To-day there are 
no finer plants in the world than those of the 
$25,000,000 National Aniline and Chemical 
Company, the Du Pont powder interests, which 
have entered this industry, and numerous smaller 
but equally fine concerns. There are no better 
dyes than the products of these American fac- 
tories. Quality and quantity they are giving 
us now; variety we must wait for, for as yet 
American concerns are making only 250 of the 
goo different dyes Germany was exporting. But 
these others we shall make soon. At present 
there is little synthetic indigo on the market, but 
our chemists promise that next year we shall be 
manufacturing 50 per cent. of our normal con- 
sumption, and toluol, which will be unavailable till 
after the war, alone will give us a great number. 
We have been studying this problem for only 
four years, whereas the Germans have been work- 
ing on it for forty. 


ie. | 
Quentin Roosevelt 


HE heroic death of Quentin Roosevelt, 

| fighting against odds above the lines on 

the Marne, brought pride and sorrow to 

every fireside in America. The type and symbol 
of an American patriot, his loss is felt as we feel 
that of the thousands of our kindred and our 
gentle neighbors that meet their fate that we may 
live unashamed. When the Germans shot him 
down they did more than kill an aviator—they 
struck at one of the great leaders in America’s 
battle for humankind. To Quentin, Theodore, 
Kermit, and Archie Roosevelt fell the tremendous 
responsibility of carrying America’s traditions 
into the battlefield, and maintaining them there 
before the concentrated gaze of the world. 
It may be there are those who do not know it 
—but young America knows—that in following 
his convictions to the death he is following in 
large measure the leadership of Theodore Roose- 
velt. The foremost to call the sons of America 
to strike the German beast, he sent his own sons 
first Calling on his countrymen to prepare, he, 


they had not. 


and all of his, themselves prepared. Demand- 
ing the ultimate sacrifice of others without delay 
and without compromise, he was ready to make 
the sacrifice himself. 

Quentin died behind the enemy’s line. There 
are more than five million Americans that by 
the same token will see to it that such deaths 
are not in vain. And they will honor his mem- 
ory by discussing nothing with Germany so long 
as there exists a line. 


Scotching a Menace 


HAT inflexible Republican standard 

bearer, the New York Tribune, has 

rendered a striking service to the Demo- 
cratic Party. Day in and day out for the last 
six months it has reminded a forgetful public of 
the pro-German record of William Randolph 
Hearst. 

Bolstered by the abortive public approval of 
the speaker of the national House of Represen- 
tatives and a corporal’s guard of colleagues, who, 
as Champ Clark boasted, “stand by their 
friends,” Hearst appeared at Saratoga as candi- 
date for governor at the Democratic State 
Conference. 

Samuel Seabury, former judge of the New 
York Court of Appeals, who was the Democratic 
candidate for governor two years ago, offered a 
resolution straight from the shoulder: 

“Resolved, That this conference of Demo- 
crats of the State of New York do renew to the 
President of the United States their whole- 
hearted support and confidence in his magnificent 
struggle to make the world free for democracy, 
and, as an earnest of their loyalty, repudiate 
every truckler with our country’s enemies who 
strives or has striven to extenuate or excuse such 
crimes against humanity as the rape of Belgium, 
the sinking of the Lusitania, and the German 
policy of assassination by submarines; who seeks 
or has sought to sow dissension among our allies 
or now seeks to capitalize by election to public 
office the latent treason whose total annihilation 
is the most pressing need of the hour.” 

This was unanimously adopted. 

Whether these events had any. connection no- 
body seems to know. Hearst’s American says 
It says that a “discredited”’ pol- 
itician offered the resolution amid a torrent of 
jeers just to hear himself talk, and that it was 
adopted because it had no possible application 
to any one present. 

However, Alfred E. Smith, President of the 
New York Board of Aldermen, an upright 
and able man, was thereupon unanimously 














selected as the candidate of the convention. A 
good deal of the credit for saving the Democratic 
Party in New York from Hearst belongs to the 
Tribune. 


How Canada Keeps Up the Price of 
War Bonds 


S THE time approaches for the fourth 
and largest Liberty Loan, the bonds of 


the former issues—with the exception 
of the 33 per cents. which have tax exemption 
features that make them «particularly attractive 
to rich men—are selling at considerable discount 
on the New York Stock Exchange. Fortunately, 
this will have little effect on the amount of sub- 
scriptions for the fourth loan, for the American 
people’s support of the war is not to be measured 
by a consideration of dollars and cents. Most 
yeople intend to hold their Liberty Bonds until 
the war is over, and the current quotations do 
not bother them. But there are those who, be- 
cause they have suffered misfortune of one kind 
or another, are forced to part with their bonds. 
It is too bad that they have to take a loss of 
five or six dollars a hundred on them after having 
patriotically supported their country by sub- 
scribing. In addition to the selling by these peo- 
ple, however, there also is selling by those who 
have enticed Liberty Bonds away from their origi- 
nal owners by offering some tempting new oil stock 
or other such security in exchange. If some- 
thing could be done to stop the dumping of 
Liberty Bonds on the market by these latter 
individuals, it would help to solve the problem of 
the discount for the former. 

When the Third Liberty Loan was authorized 
a sinking fund was provided to purchase the 
bonds in the market with a view to supporting 
the price. There is no evidence that this fund 
has been used; at least the prices of the bonds 
have not reflected it. If it were used, however, 
it would benefit those who have got Liberty 
Bonds in exchange for worthless securities as well 
as those subscribers who have to sell. The ideal 
plan would insure a market at or near the sub- 
scription level for subscribers who must sell, 
and would close the market to the sharpers who 
prey on owners of the bonds. Anything as 
perfect as that, however, can hardly be ex- 
pected. Canada so far seems to have come the 
nearest to it. 

Canada’s Victory Loan 5} per cent. bonds, 
which were offered at 98.66 and interest, or 100 
“flat,” about a year ago, are now selling for 993. 
That is what you pay for them when you want to 
buy; if you want to sell, you get 983, the sub- 
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scription price. The difference of one “point’’ 
goes to the banker or broker who finds the pur- 
chaser for the bonds—the broker through whom 
they are sold gets nothing. The transactions #e 
all handled through a committee, to which the 
buying and selling orders are forwarded. The buy- 
ing orders, due to the activities of the bond houses, 
have exceeded those to sell, and recently the 
price to buyers was raised from 98% to 993, 
the entire increase going as additional commission 
to the dealer who produced the buyer. The 
price which the seller gets for his bonds has been 
983 from the first. This commission of one per 
cent. which the banker now gets, is high enough 
to make it profitable for him to have his salesmen 
out finding new buyers for Victory Bonds. In 
fact, he has found so many that the committee 
has had to goout looking for bonds tosupply them. 

Thus Canada has killed several birds with one 
stone. She has stabilized the market in her war 
bonds so that subscribers can sell without a loss; 
she is maintaining a continuous educational 
campaign to produce new bond: buyers; and she 
is giving her investment bankers a chance to 
make money in dull times. As the committee 
can enquire the source and reason for any selling, 
it is undoubtedly restricting the dumping of 
bonds from unpatriotic sources. And all this 
is done by the one per cent. commission, which is 
paid neither by the Government nor the original 
subscribers, but by the new buyer that the sales- 
man finds and educates. 


Hoover on Profiteering and Taxes 


the body and restore the equilibrium of 
the mind, Mr. Herbert C. Hoover’s letter 
to Senator Simmons, of the Senate Finance 
Committee, can be recommended as an antidote 
to the Federal Trade Commission’s spectacular 
report on profiteering. Mr. Hoover finds profi- 
teering as abhorrent as does the Federal Trade 
Commission, but he does not find it in so many 
places. For instance, the “Outstanding revela- 
tion” of the Commission that heavy profits are 
made by the low-cost concern under a Govern- 
ment fixed price is accepted by Hoover as an un- 
avoidable fact, and he starts from that fact to 
find the means of equalizing the differences. 
“Neither the cost nor the profits in any twe 
units of production will be the same,’ he said, 
“and while the high cost producers may be limited 
to low margins, the low cost producers under 
these conditions will make profiteering profits. 
While | am convinced that regulation of the 
types in practice by many executive departments 
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are fundamentally essential to prevent runaway 
markets and vicious speculation, | can see no 
remedy for the intermediate situations below 
su@h regulations, except a graduated excess profits 
tax that will restore that excess of profits made 
from public necessity back to the public. 

“It is my belief from an intimate contact with 
many industries that such a course of enlarged 
taxation will be patriotically supported by them. 
A good case in point is sugar. If sugar were un- 
restrained by agreements, the price would, in the 
face of this world shortage, go to 20 cents a pound, 
as it has in countries where no restraint exists. 
As the American people consume eight billion 
pounds, such a rise in price would cost the con- 
sumers $800,000,000. The great majority of pro- 
ducers, manufacturers, and the public agree 
that restraint is essential. In considering the 
costs of production we find that a certain level is 
necessary to protect the high cost producers. 
Yet at this level a minority of the beet factories 
will be earning profits of from 40 to 100 per 
cent. upon their investment. This minority 
creates the impression of profiteering.” 

To the Federal Trade Commission’s contention 
that by price fixing “the stronger factors in the 
industry are further strengthened in their position 
and enriched by profits which are without pre- 
cedent,” Mr. Hoover’s letter makes answer: 
“If a regulation of profits or price is placed at so 
low a level as to restrain the profits of the low- 
cost producer to a normal profit, it will not only 
cut off high-cost producers and increase the short- 
age, but sometimes gives to the low-cost producer 
the entire field and means the crowding out of 
many business concerns. In many instances it 
means bigger businesses will survive and the 
smaller businesses will be extinguished.” 

In regard to the five leading concerns in the 
meat packing industry, which the Federal Trade 
Commission found, among other things, had 
“preyed upon the public unconscionably,” Mr. 
Hoover said he was sure these packers them- 
selves would agree that under the regulation of 
their profits so that their earnings should not 
exceed one cent a pound of meat products pro- 
duced their profits would be inordinate. But, 
he says, “further drastic lowering of profits 
would, in some branches of the business covered 
by the packers, drive struggling competition from 
the field.” On the whole subject of regulation 
of prices and profits, Mr. Hoover said: 

“In the administration of regulatory measures 
or the formulation of trade agreements affecting 
profits and prices to the public and to the Govern- 
ment, all officials are under great pressure to keep 
margins at a very lowebb. The tendency is to be 
too narrow in such negotiations and to endanger 


production. Furthermore, in an effort to pre- 
vent profiteering and secure the best terms these 
arrangements are elaborated to cover all sorts of 
conditions and the economic reactions from this 
paternalism are often bad. If there were a strong 
excess profits tax on war profits all these measures 
could be formulated with a broader hand and a 
real reduction of Government interference.” 

This letter of Mr. Hoover’s presents the best 
argument for a high war profits tax, and points 
the way to keep from injuring the goose that lays 
these golden eggs. 


The Salvage Plan 


HE work of conserving the waste materials 
in American homes is now being na- 


tionally organized by the Red Cross. 
Striking success had already been achieved by 
local organizations. The salvage plan originated 
with Mrs. Otheman Stevens, in Los Angeles, who 
made it a source of steady income for that Red 
Cross chapter. From Los Angeles, the move- 
ment first extended to Kansas City, where the 
work was organized by Mrs. John Allan Dough- 
erty and quickly produced $1,200 a month for 
war work. Many other communities successfully 
tried the plan. Largely through Mrs. Dough- 
erty’s urgings at Washington, the Government 
has now made the movement official and na- 
tional. It will be managed in the Army, by the 
Army, for the Army. If the plan succeeds to 
expectations, the salvage will be one billion 
dollars a year. The American people have been 
incredibly wasteful. But the saving of this 
waste can be accomplished without parsimony 
and with surprisingly little effort. 
Here are some of the things that housewives 


and householders can lay aside for the waste 


collector: 

Tin and lead foil, folded flat; collapsible paste 
and paint tubes; lead, brass, copper and alum- 
inum waste; old gold, silver, and broken bits 
of jewelry; typewriter ribbon boxes and ribbon 
spools; old motor licenses; motor car and bicycle 
tires; rubber of all kinds; books, magazines, and 
newspapers, which must be folded once and tied 
securely both ways; Burlap sacks; clean cotton 
and wool rags, tailor. clippings and remnants; 
glass fruit jars, cold cream jars, bottles of all 
kinds-rinsed clean; tin cans with fitted lids and 
tin boxes (no tin cans that are opened with an 
opener); old batteries; hair switches and hair 
combings; buttons; old window shades; old 
knives and forks and spoons; clothing, furs; 
furniture; bric-4-brac; pictures, etc.; paste-board 
boxes in good condition, and innumerable other 
articles. 
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GETTING YOUR MONEY’S WORTH IN THE 
SECURITY MARKET 


BOUT a year ago a broker in Boston 
sent to the head of a manufacturing 
concern in Connecticut a circular on 
the New Jersey Zinc Company in an 
attempt to sell him some of the stock 

of the company. Now the New Jersey Zinc 
Company is a substantial, well-managed concern, 
and its $35,000,000 capital stock is mostly owned 
by a few men. For that reason, among others, 
it has not been listed on any exchange and the 
only market in it is made by brokers who special- 
ize in such securities. Just such a market is 
made by brokers in many other stocks and in 
hundreds of unlisted bonds by the investment 
bankers who specialize in them. The quotations 
of these securities do not appear in the papers, 
and that gives the opportunity for misrepresenta- 
tion such as this Boston broker practised on the 
Connecticut business man. 

The broker offered the stock to him at $400 a 
share, and pointed out that the return on it at 
that price for the previous year had been more 
than 15 per cent. . He went further and said that 
it should continue to return 15 per cent. on the 
investment. That appeared attractive to the 
business man and he bought some of the stock 
($100 par value) at $400 a share. When he got 
nothing more than the regular 4 per cent. quar- 
terly dividends for several months, or at the rate 
of only 4 per cent. a year on-his investment, he 
began to make inquiries. He found that the 
broker had charged him considerably more than 
the stock was selling for at the time. In fact, the 
day after he bought it at $400 a share it sold 
through brokers specializing in it at $297. It 
had sold at that same price the day before he 
bought it, and had been selling in that neighbor- 
hood for a few months—long enough to indicate 
clearly that the large extra dividend payments of 
several years past would be reduced. 

When the broker was asked to explain why he 
had charged more than 100 points above the 
market for the stock, he replied that he had 
bought a block of it when it was at a much higher 
level and that above his cost and carrying charges 
he had made a profit of “only 15 points.” He 
maintained there had been no misrepresentation. 
Shortly afterward he retired from business. 
Fortunately the business man had purchased 
but a small amount of the stock, and he was 
satisfied to charge the excess price he had paid up 
to experience. Hereafter, he says, he will check 


up prices, and will investigate the reputation of 
those from whom he buys securities. 

This is one of the most important lessons that 
the purchaser of securities can learn. There is no 
other article of merchandise that can be as easily 
misrepresented. That, coupled with the fact 
that many people seem,more willing to be de- 
ceived in regard to the securities they purchase 
than anything else they buy, accounts for there 
being so many fakers and crooks in the financial 
field. For one thing, many people never stop to 
inquire whether a security fits them. Those who 
cannot afford—in justice to themselves or their 
families—to take any risk with their savings often 
buy issues that only a rich man would be justified 
in buying with a small part of his funds. Or it 
may be asecurity that is not suitable for any one 
that is purchased without inspection. Like some 
cheap clothes, there are issues that are dear at 
any price. These frequently are bought and in- 
quired about afterward. 

One of the best tests that can be applied to a 
stock or bond is to find out what it can be sold 
for; in other words, what other people besides 
those offering the security think of it. If it is 
listed on any exchange this is an easy matter. If 
it is not listed, but is a security that has been 
outstanding for some time, or where the com- 
pany has had other securities outstanding for 
some time, some record can usually be found of 
transactions that give a basis for a market ap- 
praisal of the issue. 

There is a company with headquarters in New 
York which was recently, and very likely still is, 
offering its preferred stock throughout the coun- 
try at a price of $135 a share, giving a bonus of 
one share of common with each two of preferred— 
three shares for $270. These three shares could 
not be sold in the open market for more than 
$135; yet people were buying them for just twice 
that price. A firm of Chicago and New York so- 
called “investment bankers”’ offered stock in a 
motor company at $10 a share while the same 
stock was selling on the New York Curb market 
at around $2 a share. Such practices quickly 
disclose the character of those selling the secur- 
ity, and prove the value of the Connecticut busi- 
ness man’s determination to investigate hereafter 
the reputation of those offering him securities. 
That is the best way to he sure that what you buy 
will fit you and that you will get your money’s 
worth. ' 
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His Book of the Secret Plans to Control the World by Trade Discovered by the United 
States Government 


SECOND ARTICLE 
HOW GERMANY PLANS TO ENSLAVE LABOR AND SCIENCE 


BY 
RALPH W. PAGE 


Epitors’ Note:—“ Imperial State Ownership of the Individual’ would be a more appropriate 
title for this exposition of German ambitions and intentions in the field of the peaceful daily business of the 
world. It fell into the hands of the United States Food Administration. Mr. Herbert Hoover, Dr. Vernon 
L. Kellogg, and Mr. Frederick Walcott considered it of such moment to the American people that they have 
had it translated, indexed, and. edited at their own expense. 

They have arranged for its publication in book form without profit to themselves. The book will be 
printed in a cheap edition with the special purpose that it may be bought in large quantities by trade 
associations and chambers of commerce for distribution throughout the business world, so that every mer- 
chant and manufacturer in the United States may be warned of Germany's designs upon the future 











trade of this country. In their preface to this exposé they say: . 


“If there is anything to be gained by being honest, 
let us be honest; if it is necessary to deceive, let us deceive.” 
Thus wrote Frederick the Great in the middle of the 18th 
century—the man who laid the foundation of Pan- 
Germanism, which this world war was expected to achieve. 
Not content with dominion by force of arms, we find 
Germany plotting for commercial supremacy, with that 
insolent disregard of the rights of others and that resort 
to deception that has characterized all her policies since 
Frederick the Great’s reign. 

The book of which this is a translation was written 
by an eminent German engineer and economist, and 
published in 1915, during the second year of the war. 
This book presents ingenious plans for driving home 
commercial victories at the expense of the trade of other 
countries. Like all of Germany’s plans affecting other 
nations, the entire conception depends upon deceit and 
a super-selfishness; not one word touching upon rectpro- 
city, not one word in recognition of any international 
obligations. 

It was obviously written exclusively for home consump- 
tion, and not intended for those outside the Iron Circle. 
It should be a warning to us. We should study it with 
care. and keep our eyes and ears alert for other warnings 
of this sort, that in peace we may be prepared to meet 
this design of commercial rapine, this crushing of the 
industries of other countries. 

For forty years the Germans have been plotting to realize 
their dream of Pan-Germanism—eventual world conquest 
and dominion. For two generations they have been 
thinking in terms unknown or litile understood by an 


innocent and unsuspecting world. The Prussian phi- 
losophy that might makes right, that the State is supreme, 
has completely possessed the ruling and upper classes 
of Germany, both military and commercial, until deception 
and fraud form the background of their most important 
international relations and undertakings. They have 
made Germany an inherently dishonest nation. 

Their military plans were successfully concealed for 
years, and when their dreams of conquest did outcrop 
occasionally, there were few with an intimate enough 
knowledge of the complete premeditated and systematic 
degeneration of the German official character to read the 
handwriting on the wall. 

Well organized and comprehensive espionage and 
insidious German propaganda have been at work for two 
generations to plan the success of German victories. In 
the early go’s of the last century, the German Volksschule 
was organized to teach the masses absolute subserviency 
to the upper and governing classes, whose education di- 
verged from that of the lower classes at the age of seven or 
eight. The education of these two classes has been so 
divergent for thirty years that the effects are now clearly 
traceable in the younger men in the Army, as contrasted 
with the members of the Landsturm Army. The Land- 
sturm men are much more humane, and have a restraining 
influence in the Army. They have not been guilty of the 
excesses that are chargeable to the younger men. The. 
younger men, schooled from infancy under the new system 
to obey orders in a machine-like way, under Prussian 
leadership, have become so ruthless, so cruel, that the 
entire civilized world looks on aghast. 
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German rule means the breaking-down of all order, 
the exchange of personal liberty and national freedom 
for force, of right for might, of justice for the mailed fist. 

The world should have been forewarned. Books were 
written, maps constructed, by well-known German 
authorities for the enlightenment of the German people, 
and these books reached the outside world, but civilization, 
accustomed to the pursuits of peace, turned a deaf ear, 
and is now paying the penalty for refusing to see and 
bear. 

Now another conception comes out of the heart of Ger- 
many that threatens the commercial interests of unsuspect- 
ing nations—carefully thought out, with characteristic 
German thoroughness, openly advocating the breaking 


HAT the Kaiser plans to seize the 
cream of the world’s business upon 
his own terms is by no means the 
most startling of the Herzog proposi- 
tions. There are preliminary con- 

quests which he frankly admits will have to be 

made. 

The first of these is the complete subjugation 
of labor. He intends to take unquestioned 
command of the time and the lives and the 
movements and the thoughts of all the workmen, 
artisans, and mechanics of his own dominion— 
previous to dictating the conduct of workers 
throughout the world. Once committed to the 
conduct of a war of economic extinction, organiz- 
ing a disciplined army is an inevitable prelude. 
This Herzog points out with laudable frank- 
ness. 

“The export trade,” he says, “because it is a 
measuring of strength, domestic and foreign, is a 
battle. To wage it successfully the com- 
batant must remain free from irritation and dis- 
sention within.” 

He goes on to say that “all financial support is 
useless if production is interrupted by causes 
lying in labor conditions—strikes and lockouts 
impairing the work of industries must under all 
circumstances be avoided—such cases are un- 
thinkable in times of war.” 

Having concluded that, properly speaking, all 
times are war times his way of avoiding them is 
simple. He remarks that “a command is suf- 
ficient.” He elaborates: 

“Long investigations about causes would in- 
jure industrial development and, therewith, the 
export trade. As in times of war, so here, the 
procedure must be cut short—by the mandate of 
the state.” 

Hence he decrees that all employees of im- 
portant industries “must be entered in special 


lists” and that “these persons, whether they are 


directors, operating or scientific officers, or la- 
borers, must be subject to state organization 
similar to that of the army.” 4 


down of all business ethics, relying upon trickery and 
circumvention to gain their end. This promises to stop 
at nothing, from national dumping of goods to crush 
competition to false labels and disguise of the origin and 
the breaking of contracts that prove disadvantageous to 
the German. 

Let the manufacturing and banking interests and the 
laboring and professional classes of all nations be warned 
in time to devise antidotes and counter-attacks to the 
Machiavellian devices of a class gone mad with lust of 
conquest, deliberately plotting to fatten itself upon the 
life blood of other peoples even after the war. Let us consider 
in making peace what protection we can give to the com- 
mercial existence of the free nations. 


“Protection might without a doubt be had 
against this danger (insubordination) by placing 
the labor under state supervision in the same way 
that this was done in certain industries during 
the war with success and to the general satisfac- 
tim. 2. This form of militarizing invalu- 
able industries can scarcely be avoided in spite of 
the opposition it will be exposed to in times of 
peace.” 

In order to make sure that there is no possi- 
ble mistake about the intentions, it is added that 

“In so doing the legal freedom of the private 
individual, of science, and of property, although 
eventually guaranteed and safeguarded, is liable 
to be compromised, as is likewise the right of 
capital and trade to move about at will.” 

I imagine that the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the Board of Trade of Topeka, 
Kansas, would be at once in complete agreement 
that these measures would indeed be slightly 
“compromising.” 

By these means all vexing questions between 
capital and labor are finally and easily settled. 
Not only for Germany, either, if this scheme 
works. For the single and sole purpose of estab- 
lishing this system of peonage and military con- 
trol of labor in Berlin, zs to force it upon America 
and the rest of civilization. 


STATE OWNERSHIP OF WORKMEN 


For the very heart of the plan is the conquest 
of American and Allied commerce and business. 
And of course business and commerce are inex- 
tricably bound up with the lives and welfare and 
daily actions of every individual on the continent. 
Our whole conception of “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness” is fundamentally based 
upon our emancipation from any arbitrary con- 
trol of our earnings, our working hours, and our 
freedom of personal action. 

The wedge by which the German flatly proposes 
to introduce his “efficient’”’ processes into Ameri- 
can life is through the industries and mines owned 
in Americ@ and operated under the management 
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and Jaws of Potsdam. This was set forth in my 
first article. 

But this actual physical forcing of peonage 
upon our labor by force on our own shores is not 
the most immediate probable danger. 

We abhor great standing armies. Ordinarily 
we would not stand the arbitrary and often 
secret state management of all business, the 
compulsory limitation of private wills and ac- 
tions, the uniform discipline imposed on every 
man. Yet to-day, at this very moment we are 
not only submitting to exactly that, but every 
right-minded man in the republic knows that 
it is necessary for self preservation, and hence 
that objection by any one smacks very clearly 
of treason. 

Whether we liked it or not—abhor it as we 
might—we were forced to adopt this process be- 
cause Germany adopted it. We were compelled 
to fight fire with fire. The only way we could 
have prevented this catastrophe from befalling 
us would have been by preventing Germany’s 
developing such an organization and philosophy, 
if such a thing had been possible. 


THE CONSCRIPTION OF CAPITAL 


Precisely the same danger threatens us in the 
trade war. If ever we allow the Germans to or- 
ganize a feudal, subservient trade army and to 
launch their programme against us, whether 
they succeed or not, we shall find ourselves com- 
pelled to adopt their diabolical methods to meet 
them. They will force upon us the discipline of 
all labor, as well as capital and trade, just as, for 
the time being, they have forced us to adopt a 
military government. 

The answer is, that if it takes forty years we 
will stay with this war game until we have for- 
ever wiped out not only the possibility, but. the 
very desire for and dream of, such a procedure. 

The conscription and discipline of capital by 
the Kaiser is a-second conquest necessarily ante- 
cedent to the launching of the great commercial 
offensive. This does not mean capital with a 
capital C—which is the surplus of the financiers. 
It means the earnings and wealth of the people— 
the deposits in the savings banks and investments 
in all manufacturing concerns. Herr Herzog 
puts it this way: 

“Constraint must likewise be put upon capital, 
if it shows itself stubborn,” and “then, too, we 
must always reckon with short-sighted and nar- 
row-hearted capital. In such cases the 
state must step in without fear ér favor; the right 
of expropriation (seizure) must be established 
by law for this purpose. If there is danger that 
the refractory individuals may find tiemselves 
relieved of their entire capital then there will 


The World’s Work 


scarcely be damaging resistance from the capi- 
talist side.”’ 

“To be sure,” he blandly admits, “that is an 
infringement of guaranteed commercial liberties; 
yet it is necessary when the state meets opposition 
in exercising its duty to protect exports.” 

To the average American it would appear that 
in forestalling this plot we would in fact be 
rendering the German people no less service 
than emancipating them from slavery. For an 
examination of the action contemplated by the 
state in “exercising its duties to protect exports” 
we discover that they involve: 

1. The complete elimination of the small 
manufacturer from the face of the earth. Little 
independent units have no place in a great army. 
They are to combine or perish. The overwhelm- 
ing concentration of all wealth in gigantic enter-, 
prises under the thumb of the state is the first 
principle of this proposition. 

2. The second is like unto it. All bankers 
and investors are to put their money where the 
state—i.e. the Kaiser—commands. And he will 
command that it support his monstrous monopo- 
lies, and under no circumstances wander beyond 
the Rhine, or into “irrelevant and incompetent” 
channels. 

As in the case of the military mobilization of 
labor, so in the case of the military mobilization 
of the people’s money, it behooves us to take 
care that the German does not execute his in- 
tentions, lest in the ensuing contest he shall 
compel us to take the same fatal action, in im- 
perative self-defense. 


HERZOG’S “CHINESE WALL” OF SECRECY 


In these preparations the Prussians are not 
content with harnessing all persons and property 
to their chariot wheels. As a final touch they 
contemplate the exclusive ownership and direc- 
tion of the arts and the sciences—I mean of the 
sciences. Presumably there is to be no art, un- 
less destruction be an art. The minds and means 
and the very thoughts of all inventive genius is 
to be under the same rigid military supervision— 
and directed toward the one single goal of con- 
quest. Away with the old vision of the fra- 
ternity of intellect! Away with the international 
participation in the fruits of human progress 
and civilization! 

Herzog makes the idea clear enough. But he 
believes it a mistake to allow us to find it out 
So in concluding the details of the plan he says: 

“The idea should not get about that a Chinese 
wall is being thrown around German inventions 
and improvements, although the experiences of 
the war have taught us that too great scientific 
familiarity with foreign countries was rewarded 
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by ingratitude and injury.” So “if all inven- 
tions and improvements are accessible to a cen- 
tral office, a suitable organization will make it 
possible to keep these inventions and improve- 
ments out of the reach of foreign countries. 

As for the discoveries and inventions made in 
the United States and Allied countries—well, 
Germany will have complete lists and use of 
these. For the plan of campaign includes a 
special bureau and a world-wide network of 
spies and agents for just exactly this purpose. 
As of yore, if you are an experimental chemist, 
your confidential secretary is to be from Essen. 


COMMERCIAL CAMOUFLAGE 


“Peace will come, says Herzog, yet hate will 
remain in the hearts of those who have conjured 
up this bloody struggle, and who are inferior 
therein, morally, physically, and economically ”— 
meaning you and me and our allies. 

Yet this sentence reveals the first disturbing 
glimmer of doubt that has clouded the bright 
visions of the German contemplation of “ Might” 
as a talisman to universal supremacy. They 
have discovered and admit that it breeds hatred. 
And further, they recognize the mighty forces 
it raises in the primrose path of conquest. 

But their answer is not for the forsaking of the 
creed of compulsion. They will meet this propo- 
sition with its twin corollaries—treachery and de- 
ceit—reinforced with still more arbitrary power. 
It is all very well for the National Security 
League to circulate pledges not to purchase Ger- 
man goods after the war. It is al! very well for 
the Allied Trade Councils to consider coépera- 
tion to that end, and for the clever French artists 
vividly to paint the obvious fact that the coming 
Diisseldorf drummer with his line of incandes- 
cent lamps is the same identical blonde beast that 
ravished the hamlet of Sermaize. The German 
General Staff will take care of that. Here is 
Herr Herzog’s diagnosis and the remedy: 

“German exporters must expect that for a 
long time after the end of the war German manu- 
facturers will be outlawed among our present 
enemies. It would be idle to live in the opinion 
that peace will banish hatred at once. The lat- 
ter must be reckoned with in German industry. 

“The German ‘makeup’ is to be avoided. 

The intrinsic quality of exported Ger- 
man goods must be typically German; their 
external garb, for better or for worse, will have 
to be anonymous—neutral. The makeup, by 
which term not only the packing but also often 
the style is to be understood, must for the present 
adapt itself exclusively to the taste of the cus- 
tomer even if a thorough-going change in the 
manufacturing process is thereby involved. Dis- 


avowal, under such circumstances is required. 

‘Camouflage’ in war is an important strate- 
gic method; when opportunely and ingeniously 
applied, it increases the effectiveness of weapons. 
The application of this precept for the commercial 
struggle is as clear as day. Away then with 
the German trade mark. Away with it 
where it brings loss instead of gain. 

I will leave to the cross-roads merchants and 
the metropolitan department stores the problem 
of meeting such commercial “camouflage” as 
selling “anonymous” goods. But I shall re- 
commend a remedy of my own for Herzog’s 
further method of preserving this invaluable 
alibi. 

His method is succinctly contained in this 
paragraph: . 

“If the German manufacturer with great self 
effacement makes every requisite effort to banish 
sources of irritation, he, for his own part, has a 
right to insist that the government of the hostile 
country does not work against him. Officers of 
foreign states, whether they be railroad or cus- 
toms officials can under no circumstances be 
permitted to label goods so as to disclose the place 
of origin. Nor can they be allowed to do this 
after laying down rules under a pretense of im- 
partiality, to the effect that all imports are to 
be labeled in this way ‘without regard to the par- 
ticular country from which they come. It is 
clear that the indication of origin from a formerly 
Allied country represents an official recommenda- 
tion for the product in question, and that a rule 
requiring such a label in all cases has only the 
purpose of making German goods especially recog- 
nizable— to their disadvantage. It is, however, 
not sufficient for the German manufacturer to 
gain his point, namely, that the goods coming 
from him need not be thus indicated. He must 
be inexorable in demanding that no recognizable 
mark of origin may be used at all on the goods, 
without regard to the country from which they 
come. 

“For the non-marking of German goods, as a 
right of exception granted them, while other for- 
eign goods are labeled, amounts in actual prac- 
tice to giving away their origin. The path to for- 
eign trade must not be beset with ambushes of 
this sort. Secret malicious weapons must 
be destroyed before their use—by force—if 
there is no other way.” 

Curiously enough, the only effective antidote 
for this poisonous suggestion is precisely like the 
suggestion—that it be destroyed before its use— 
by keeping every cantonment in America filled to 
its utmost capacity, and shipping another three 
million soldiers to France somewhat faster than 
anybodv believes it can be done. 
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DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVE 
OF OUR ALLIES 





SECOND SERIES 


Portraits painted from life, in 
Washington, by Joseph C. Chase 
I 


The Serbian Minister 
LIOUBOMIR MICHAILOVITCH 


I] 
The Japanese Ambassador 
AIMARO SATO ~ 
ITI 
The Chinese Ambassador 
VI KYUIN WELLINGTON KOO 


IV 


The Brazilian Ambassador 
DOMICIO DA GAMA — 
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BUSINESS IN BELGIUM UNDER 





GERMAN RULE 


The German Method of Dealing with American Property—How Germany Collects In- 
demnities from Belgian Cities by a Legalized Looting of the Banks—A Commission 
in Control of Every Commodity—Bleeding an Industrial Nation to Death 


As the representative in Antwerp of an American corporation, employing more than 2,000 persons, 
Mr. Clayton, until five months after the United States declared war, was in contact with the German 


military and civil authorities almost constantly. 


and crafty, but ruthless and short-sighted procedure of the Teutonic invaders. 


He presents here an intimate picture of the ingenious 


Such a study has hitherto 


been ignored in favor of the more widely discussed German “ atrocities,” which functioned in their compre- 
hensive scheme of terrorizing, merely as a forerunner of a commercial and industrial absorption un- 


paralleled in modern history—TueE Epitors. 


BY 


C. C. CLAYTON 


URING the last ten years I have 
been in Belgium very frequéntly, 
and since the middle of 1913, al- 
most continuously until the end 
of August, 1917, so that I have 

known the. Germans there in peace as well as 
during three years and one month of the war, 
including five months following our declara- 
tion of war. 

I have seen them at their best, though not at 
their worst, for I was never at the fighting front, 
and always avoided, for reasons of local policy, 
probing the proof of their hateful offenses. My 
knowledge of them and of their methods is solely 
that of an American business man. | have dealt 
with them in ordinary business affairs, and I have 
struggled against them when they had every 
‘military and political advantage. I have dealt 
with their military officers, their diplomats, their 
civil administrators, their commissions (an end- 
less lot), their business agents, and their private 
citizens. I have observed them in Belgium in all 
phases of their occupation, and have been obliged 
to study carefully their published laws and 
orders. 

Therefore, I feel that they have exposed their 
methods to me rather completely, and that I 
know them for what they are. To relate my 
personal experiences in full detail would re- 
quire volumes, so | shall confine myself here to 
a general picture of business conditions in Bel- 
gium in the hope that other American citizens 
may have even a faint impression of the facts 
that are burned into my memory. 

Belgium is—or was—one of the most highly 
organized industrial nations in Europe. Its 
people were thrifty, its public and private works 


intensively developed, its arteries of commerce 
and of trade were mature and healthy. Antwerp 
was practically the port of central Europe. But 
it isnot to-day. Germany has opened the arteries; 
the country is paralyzed, drained of its resources, 
and slowly bleeding to death. 

For instance; no industry that requires more 
than five horse power or that employs more 
than five people can operate in Belgium with- 
out a permit from the German authorities. 
At first the Belgians thought this order held 
out hope, but soon they found that no permit 
would be granted unless the industry operated 
as the Germans dictated, and, of course, in the 
German interest. The product would have 
to be sold to the government at a government- 
named price. Aside from the natural repug- 
nance of the Belgians to work thus, indirectly, 
for their present masters, the prices named were 
seldom if ever just and never left a reasonable 
profit. 

A Belgian I know, soon after this order was 


promulgated, obtained a permit and began 


the operation of a small factory, hoping to 
help some of his old employees by giving them 
work. The necessary oil for his shop could be 
obtained only through the Germans (all sup- 
plies of oil being one of the first things they 
commandeered) and although they had granted 
permission for him to resume work they refused 
the necessary oil unless he would agree to deliver 
his product to them, at prices which they pro- 
posed to determine. 

In the beginning, some industries tried to 
revive, but now, except for the coal mining, 
which is carried on under German supervision, 
practically none are in operation. In the coal 
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mines the Belgians were induced to work through 
the German assurance that the coal was being 
mined for local consumption. As a matter of 
fact about 4o per cent. of it is all that goes to the 
Belgians. The rest goes to Germany, and, it is 
said, is exported to Holland and Denmark, for the 
Germans can secure the Danish and Dutch pro- 
duce, which they so badly need, only through 
agreement to supply coal to those non-coal- 
producing countries. Their use of Belgian coal 
to buy provisions for themselves in this way re- 
leases or saves their own labor or coal. While the 
Belgian workers resent this, it is repeatedly de- 
nied by the Germans, and as the Belgians have no 
government, no press, and no authority they lack 
the means either of ascertaining the truth or of 
enforcing their demands. Under the double 
compulsion of the necessity to live and the half- 
truth that they are laboring for their fellow coun- 
trymen they keep the coal mines in operation. 

That, however, is about the only industry 
that approaches normal production. Previously 
Belgium was an exchange depot for central 
Europe. The large tonnage of Antwerp made 
it one of the important world markets for wool, 
coffee, rubber, and many other things. All 
agency and manufacture connected with these 
materials have been completely obliterated owing 
to the blockade, resulting in the cessation of all 
shipping and associated business. This alone 
has put perhaps a million people, including 
workers and dependents, out of employment and 
means of livelihood. 

In its conception the German _ industrial 
domination is similar to their military theory 
that nothing can be right unless it is in their 
interest or for their good. Take their scheme 
of maximum price fixing, which alone covers 
a multitude of ways of “getting” the Belgians. 
It is a simple, though detestable scheme, and 
it has enabled the Germans to rob the Belgians 
of much of their produce, which they officially 
agreed not to take except when in excess of the 
local requirements. 


AN EXAMPLE OF PLUNDERING BY COMMISSIONS 


Let me explain the method. Every com- 
modity is controlled by a commission, of which 
there are scores. There are commissions for 
Police, Taxes, Banks, Coal, Oil and Fats, Grain, 
Sugar, Butter, Milk, Peas, Beans, Flour, Eggs, 
Meats, Cattle, Poultry, etc., etc. Nothing is 
overlooked. The commissioners have complete 
authority and control over their departments 
and are usually Germans from the trade or busi- 
ness involved. They fix maximum prices above 
which it is illegal to sell. Any Belgian who vio- 
lates the law is both imprisoned and fined. In 


the beginning some tried to evade. They are 
still in jail. Now few evade except in the pre- 
scribed way, which the Germans have made “a 
legal illegality.” 

Take the butter commission, for example, for 
the scheme works the same in all products. 
The commission fixes a maximum price, say 73 
francs per kilo, which is approximately 66 cents 
a pound, or about two or three times the nor- 
mal price. The government then prohibits 
the transport or shipment of butter except 
with its permission. The result is that no butter 
reaches the market. In every case the first 
effect of the naming of a maximum price on a 
commodity by the Germans has been to close 
the market to that commodity. Evidently their 
plan was made with that purpose in view. Then 
begins the work of the commission’s “other 
hand.” Throughout the country appear Ger- 
man agents who go quietly, privately, to pro- 
ducers of butter, and offer, at the same time, (1) 
to take the goods on the spot; (2) a price above the 
maximum, in the case of butter, say 8 or 9 francs 
a kilo; and (3) zmmunity. The producers find 
they can sell to these Germans agents at prices 
above the legal maximum and suffer-no prosecu- 
tion. Often they refuse until assured that the 
butter, or whatever the produce may be, is to be 
re-sold by the government in another part of 
Belgium, or else that they can market in no other 
way. Of course none of the butter, or any other 
produce, gets anywhere except to the German 
army or to the German people. 

The same thing happens to all produce, meat, 
vegetables, grain, condiments, every imaginable 
thing toeat. Like a huge suction pump the maxi- 
mum price fixer goes about the country, aided and 
abetted by the clandestine agent, drawing into 
the German maw every available eatable. Ex- 
cept what is sent to them, the Belgians actually 
have very little. 


THE CITIES THE CHIEF SUFFERERS 


You might think that in some of the Bel- 
gian cities, so near the fertile fields—those big 
cities like Brussels, Antwerp, Bruges, Liege— 
there would be markets of country produce. 
You might imagine that as in peace times there 
would be endless lines of peasants’ carts lined up 
in the city squares. In reality the squares are 
mainly deserted. No peasant can enter a city 
with his produce without a German permit and 
the only purpose for which a permit will be given 
is that produce may be delivered to a German 
agent. Soldiers stand at every gate and on every 
road to confiscate the goods of- all who lack 
a permit. One can readily see from this one 
reason why the city people (nearly half of Bel- 
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Business in Belgium 


gium’s population is urban) have suffered so 
terribly. 

In the country, residents are compelled to plant 
crops, but they are carefully limited as to the 
amount of produce they may retain for them- 
selves. Even the quantity of potatoes and of 
peas, and the amount of honey per person, are 
prescribed. It is dangerous for any one to have 
more in his possession. A family discovered with 
more potatoes than are allowed per annum for the 
numbers of persons it contains is likely to have its 
head jailed and fined. All above a skimpy allot- 
ment, barely enough to sustain life, must go to the 
Germans at their maximum price. Of course 
there is a constant effort to smuggle things into 
the cities because one can always find buyers 
at double the maximum price. 

The shops, necessarily, have been dwindling, 
day by day, month by month, until many of 
them are now closed. When | left, about Septem- 
ber 1, 1917, perhaps half the small shops in Bel- 
gium had gone out of business. They sell their 
stocks, bury the money, spend it, or put it in the 
bank and close up. A good deal of smuggling 
was going.,on.,across the Holland border, but, 
month by month, the Germans have grown 
stricter about this, and now it is almost nothing 
at all, except that done by the German soldiers. 
The fact that comparatively few people can af- 
ford to pay the high prices is the only reason that 
any necessities at all remain in any shops because 
in general the supply is far short of the normal 
demand. The prices, per pound, current when 
I left were: sugar, 90c.; coffee, $4.50 to $5.00; 
tea, $9.00; cocoa, $4.50; rice, $1.50; beef, $1.30 
to $1.50; butter, $2.50; bacon, $2.75 to $3.00; 
milk, which was half water, 20 cents per quart; 
condensed milk, $1.30 per can; eggs, $1.55 to $1.60 
per dozen; and potatoes, $9.00 to $13.00 per 
bushel. For Americans to realize the meaning 
of these prices it must be remembered that the 
Belgian prices previous to the war were little more 
than half American prices. Those quoted above 
have doubtless risen since I left there. Quality 
does not matter much. Butter which one can 
hardly eat will bring the current price as well as 
good butter. Practically all the staples, to say 
nothing of the luxuries, are beyond the reach of 
at least three quarters of the population. 

From this it will be readily seen what has 
happened to the business world of Belgium. 
It has almost ceased to exist and the number 
whose resources become exhausted increases 
constantly. For instance, the banks do prac- 
tically no checking business at all any more. 
The credit system, which formerly was a dis- 
tinguishing feature of Belgian life, is suspended. 
Formerly most small shopping accounts were 
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carried to the end of the year. This has auto- 
matically stopped. Whatever is purchased is 
paid for with cash and carried away by the pur- 
chaser. 

In the large cities there remain open a few of 
the larger shops which deal in dry goods “made 
in Germany.” These are frequently the notori- 
ous “ersatz” products, the German substitutes or 
cheap necessities, shoddy, hardly worth carrying 
home. The Belgians keep clear of these shops 
as far as possible. They are patronized mostly 
by Germans and the few Flemish people who, 
without any standing in the community before 
the war, are now striving, under German patron- 
age, to achieve prominence; or by Belgians who 
in desperation find it impossible to get along in 
any other way. 


WHY BELGIAN BANKS STILL HAVE MONEY 


This brings me to the Belgian banks and 
the indemnities. It is a paradox, but a fact, 
that the banks have more money now than 
before the war; that is, their actual cash on 
hand is more than twice as much as formerly. 
The deposits and the fact that the banks have 
no means of employing their money account for 
this. Checking is at a standstill, except for direct 
withdrawals, and loans are not being made at 
all. This was not true in the beginning, when the 
populace feared the Germans would confiscate 
the money in the banks, but as time went on and 
this fear appeared groundless they gradually 
came to see that it was safer (or appeared safer for 
the time being) to put money in the banks than 
to have it anywhere else. | know men who bur- 
ied money and then lay awake nights worrying 
about it until they finally decided to place it on 
deposit. 

Incidentally, in this connection, let me say 
that appeals for relief get quick response from 
the rich Belgians, despite all they have suffered. 
Once a report came to Antwerp through the 
Spanish minister that unless he received funds 
immediately to provide for deported Belgian 
youths, who refused to work for the Germans in 
Germany, they would starve in a few days. A 
fund of 100,000 francs was raised in Antwerp 
and sent the same afternoon. 

These conditions—the fatness of the bank 
balances, and the capacity for relief not yet 
strangled—proved too fertile a field for the 
Germans not to plow it. They devised the 
Belgian indemnities. I find Americans every- 
where asking where this money comes from 
and how the Germans manage to collect it. | 
will explain. It is frightfully simple. 

During 1915 and 1916 the Germans required 
from the Belgians an indemnity of 40 million 
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francs a month, which they said was necessary 
to pay their expenses of administration in Bel- 
gium. This they declared to be in strict compli- 
ance with international law, as laid down by the 
Hague Peace Conventions, which permitted an 
army of occupation to levy normal taxes along 
the lines previously employed by the local gov- 
ernment, and that if these taxes proved insuffi- 
cient to maintain the government, an indemnity 
might be levied to supply the balance. The 
Germans declared the collectable taxes to be in- 
sufficient to maintain their administration. There- 
fore, the extra 40 million francs a month. 

At the end of 1916 the Germans conscien- 
tiously discovered that they had been cheat- 
ing themselves. Forty millions were not enough. 
They required fifty per cent. more, and since 
that time the Belgians have been paying them 
‘sixty millions a month. 


A NEW METHOD OF ROBBING BANKS 


Many people think the Belgians might evade 
payment. No. Collection is ridiculously easy. 
Here is the method. The German Governor- 
General in Belgium issues a proclamation, stating 
that the war contribution has been fixed at so 
much per month, and orders the Provincial 
Councils, or Belgian governing bodies in each 
province to meet and authorize loans to cover 
their quota for six months or a.year. The Pro- 
vincial Councils meet, as ordered, but invariably 
refuse to take the necessary action. Then, by a 
second proclamation, the Governor-General can- 
cels the minutes of the provincial council meetings 
on the ground that the councils have failed to do 
their duty by the Belgian state. He then author- 
izes the German president of the civil adminis- 
tration to take the necessary steps in their stead. 
The German president of each province with the 
bank commissioner then issues bonds, or paper 
to take the vlace of bonds, in the names of the 
provinces. 

Of course no one will voluntarily buy these 
bonds. The next step is to allot to the banks 
these forced loans. This is done by the Ger- 
man bank commissioner who notifies each 
bank what portion has fallen to its lot, basing 
his estimate on the capital stock and resources. 
Unless the banks pay their allotments into the 
German treasury within a stated time their 
doors are closed and they are fined. 

If the war lasts long enough the resources of 
the banks will be very largely represented by 
provincial bonds of which no one can deter- 
mine the value. If the provinces are unable 
to pay, and no one imagines they will be able to 
do so, for they have nat had the slightest bene- 
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fit from the loans, these obligations for which — 








the banks have given their cash, become worth- 
less. In 1915, 1916, and 1917 these indemnities 
amounted to 1,680,000,000 francs. They are 
doubtless now in excess of two billions of 
francs. There is nothing to prevent the Germans 
from raising the monthly amount, arbitrarily, 
at any time. It is easily conceivable that if 
they were on the verge of being driven from 
Belgium they might make their last levy a sum 
equal to the total remaining resources of the 
banks. Then, truly, would Belgium be drained 
of her last cent. That would be the final act 
of cutting her financial throat. 


GERMANS EVEN SEIZE DOOR HANDLES 


In the beginning it was made a misdemeanor 
and later a crime to buy or sell gold. Ex- 
change offices could not take gold, because if 
detected in the act they became liable to prose- 
cution. There was only one legal thing to do with 
gold, which was to turn it in to the Germans in 
exchange for German paper money, receiving 
only the before-the-war rate of exchange and 
accepting the German money at its face value, 
when anywhere outside of the central,empires or 
Belgium it was worth little more than fifty cénts 
on the dollar. Of course a great deal was buried 
and locked up or hidden in various ways. Very 
little was turned over to the Germans. 

Silver, nickel, and copper coins rapidly dis- 
appeared from circulation and it was generally 
understood that they had either been hidden 
or had gone to Germany as the result of the 
work of German agents. The silver was re- 
placed with paper money in small denominations 
and the nickel and copper with zinc. 

Each month the banks were obliged to indi- 
cate to the German bank commissioner their 
cash on hand, giving details of the amount in 
gold, silver, nickel, copper, and bank notes of dif- 
ferent denominations. In notifying the banks 
about their indemnity payments the German 
commissioner always indicated in detail how the 
payment had to be made. This formed a simple 
method for the Germans of getting what was most 
desirable. 

In securing metals from ‘private individuals 
they were equally bold in what amounted to 
confiscation, though operating under a Ger- 
man pretense of fair dealing. They announced 
that on certain days every Belgian would be ex- 
pected to bring to designated depots all he pos- 
sessed in copper, tin, nickel, or alloys of these 
metals. This was to include everything, whether 
in use or not. If your window fastenings or door 
handles were of brass they were to be brought 
to the Germans and wood or iron substituted, 
though whether substitutes were supplied or not 
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was immaterial to them. Utensils in factories 
of all kinds and in kitchens were especially wanted. 
Among other things, they seized the brass parts 
on the trolley cars, and told the Belgians to 
replace them with wood or iron. 

Most Belgians acted, in reply to this order, in 
about the same way. They selected certain 
metal things of slight value and sent them to 
the German depots. The rest they hid. One 
man I knew removed his expensive and hand- 
some brass chandeliers, dismantled and_ hid 
them and replaced them with cheap iron fix- 
tures, brass covered, which were not worth 
taking for the metal. Another tore up his 
parquet floor and hid between the beams a 
lot of valuable metal ornaments. 

For the metals which were brought willingly to 
the Germans a price per kilo based upon the price 
of metal before the war was paid in German 
money. After the time for voluntary delivery 
had expired German soldiers went through 
all the cities with wagons, street by street, house 
by house, from cellar to garret, searching every 
nook and corner and stripped every house of 
every bit of brass, copper, nickel, tin, etc. And 
for this not’a'cent was paid. It was confiscated 
to make munitions to use against their country- 
men as a penalty for “opposing the need of the 
State in time of war.” The original proclama- 
tion had said that objects of art need not be 
included. Encouraged by this many well-to-do 
people left in their houses bronzes and brasses 
in art form, such as statuettes, lamps, and orna- 
ments. When the soldiers came they respected 
nothing except signed works. Frequently signed 
pieces of considerable value and cherished heir- 
looms went into the wagon-load with the brass 
beds, kettles, stair rods, etc. 

Before the United States entered the war | 
had many an encounter with the German Gov- 
ernment in its determination to “purchase”’ 
from my company the various machines and 
materials in our factory. We had some platinum, 
as well as a large stock of brass, copper, and other 
metals. The platinum was soon requisitioned. 
I objected to their taking it, but was assured that 
they would willingly pay the market price for it. 
They took it, so there was nothing to do but get 
a receipt and try to obtain payment.. But for 
months my payment was held up because “the 
appraisers were unable to determine its value,” 
as they said in their letters. This was an absurd 
excuse as no one has to appraise the value of 
platinum, which is standard in all countries. 
Finally I was paid, but at the pre-war price, and 
with no interest allowance for the more than a 
year I was obliged to wait for the money. 

On the heels of the army there came into 
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Belgium a horde of German business men who 
were permitted to get any material they wanted 
from the occupied territory. All they had to 
do was to ask the army to “requisition” it, and 
the man who wanted the goods was usually the 
man who did the appraising, so that he fixed the 
price for himself. There was no way for any 
Belgian to appeal from this decision. Worse 
than that, however, was the fact that although 
the Germans repeatedly promised to pay for what 
they took, only a very small portion of the claims 
were paid. The Germans stoutly maintained that 
this was not confiscation. Quite right—it was 
only half or two-thirds or a quarter confiscation, 
as the case might be. 

Our American property was treated in the 
same way, except that as a neutral I was ina 
more favored position, and was able to collect 
about one third of the value of the things taken 
from us. In July, 1916, we were required to de- 
clare certain remaining stocks of brass and copper. 
Shortly after our declaration was made the Ger- 
man Government asked if I would sell the metals 
to them. I replied that my company never 
sold anything without knowing what it was going 
to get for it and asked wiat they proposed to pay. 
They finally made us an offer of about $7,000 
for a lot which I| estimated as being worth, on the 
basis of what it had cost before the war, plus 
warehouse expense and interest on the invest- 
ment, about $14,000. I refused their offer. 
The answer was to send us expropriation papers, 
instructing us to ship the goods, pay the cost of 
packing and transportation to the German fron- 
tier, and accept their appraisal after receipt 
minus all expenses. I said we were short of 
money and could not spend any for nothing. They 
replied that unless we complied with their order 
immediately the matter would be turned over to 
the military authorities who would take the 
goods at our expense and not even give us a 
receipt. I went to Brussels to consult the head 
German of the metal department of their Ein- 
kaufsgesellschaft. He shrugged his shoulders; 
said he could do nothing; that the prices were 
fixed by the Government; that I would have to 
take the offer of half what the goods were worth 
or lose them anyway and receive nothing, not 
even a receipt. It must be borne in mind that 
the price | named was not based on current war 
prices in neutral or belligerent countries, but 
on the pre-war prices at which the stocks were 
purchased, and that it was American property at 
the time that we were neutral; that is in 1916. 

Finally I said, to the German in Brussels; 
“I know you can take these goods by force. 
I can’t stop you from stealing them, but I want 
you to know that if you do | will make a row 
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that will be heard from Washington to Berlin. 
Our correspondence shows that we are willing to 
sell them without profit and that we simply ask 
you to prevent a loss. What you propose is the 
confiscation of private property and I shall so 
report it to the American Government!’’ Shortly 
after that we received $14,000 cash for the goods. 
But | was in the favored position of an American 
citizen who knew my rights. Imagine what hap- 
pened to the poor Belgians! 

Here are two more incidents, among many 
which might be related, that illustrate the 
German system of making war support war 
and of imposing upon neutrals. 

In 1915 they requisitioned from us about 
12,000 pounds of bronze in special form and after 
months of effort on our part we were able to 
collect about half of what we had actually 
paid for the material before the war. Although 
I gave to their commissioners and appraisers 
the original bills showing what we had actually 
paid they refused to allow our claim and notified 
me that they had paid in full and considered the 
matter closed. 


GERMAN GOVERNMENT SELLS WHAT IT STEALS 


Early in 1916 they brought lumber merchants 
to inspect our stock of fine walnut lumber. The 
Government then requisitioned every piece we 
had in stock and shipped it to Germany. Based 
upon before-the-war prices the lumber was worth 
$30,000. They ultimately made us an advance 
payment of $10,000, which was all we were ever 
able to collect on our claim. The non-commis- 
sioned officer, a lumber dealer who was in charge 
of the removal of lumber told me that our wal- 
nut was of a very fine quality and that the Gov- 
ernment had sold it to dealers in Hamburg for 
twice what it was worth before the war or about 
$60,000. 

Another incident, which illustrates the Ger- 
man method: A government department had 
written us in 1916 a very threatening letter re- 
garding the proposed confiscation of materials 
which they had instructed us to ship at our own 
expense and await their appraisal. Our conten- 
tion in the matter resulted in their changing 
their point of view, and, in order not to leave it 
in our hands, they sent a non-commissioned officer 
to ask for the return of the original letter. I ex- 
plained that it was addressed to our company, 
that I considered it our property and wished to 
retain it. The messenger reported my reply 
to his captain, who was in charge of one of the 
government departments. The next day he 
returned and said, “ My captain instructs me to 
inform you that he will not ask a third time. 
That if you do not return the letter at once 


he will send a gang of men and seize every paper 
you have in the buildings.” 

I had a copy made on which | added this 
note, “I hereby certify that this is a correct 
copy and that the original was returned upon 


the demand of Captain——.” After some dif- 
ficulty I persuaded the non-commissioned officer 
to sign my copy. 

A short time before the United States sus- 
pended diplomatic relations with Germany | 
was advised by the Imperial Indemnity Com- 
mission that it had fixed the amount to be al- 
lowed on one of our claims and would send 
a check in due course. The check did not come 
and several weeks after we had declared war | 
asked one of the German commissioners in Ant- 
werp about it. He expressed astonishment at 
my expectation of ever receiving any more 
money from them. “Never another centime!” 
said he, “We could not give money to our ene- 
mies!”’ 

This brought from me a letter to the com- 
mission in Berlin, mildly expressing surprise 
at the declaration of the Antwerp commissioner, 
and venturing the suggestion that Berlin would 
not uphold this in view of the President’s procla- 
mation regarding the security of German prop- 
erty in America. A month later the Berlin com- 
missioner replied that the statement in Antwerp, 
if made, was unauthorized and that a check 
would be mailed at once. It came in a few days. 
Accustomed to the German facility in evasion 
and repudiation | especially enjoyed this unique 
instance of the repudiation of one of their own 
officials while at the same time the Berlin depart- 
ment felt obliged to do something that no Belgian 
could ever have obtained from them. 

While the business life of Belgium is par- 
alyzed, the social life has practically disappeared 
because people either cannot or do not feel like 
entertaining, and because one is expected to ask 
for a permit from the Germans and may find 
that some would like to be invited. There are 
no parties, no balls, no festivals. There are no 
telephones in private use. The railways are run 
primarily for military purposes and are on only 
about 20 per cent. of their peace schedule. 

Belgium has but one hope—a speedy victory 
for the Allies resulting in the turning of the in- 
demnity scales and the resumption of trade. 

My experience in the occupied territory made 
me feel that the war has been our war since long 
before we declared war, and it appears to me that 
all Americans must feel the same way. In 1915 
and 1916 | was repeatedly told by German 
officials that they considered the United States 
their worst enemy and that they would find a 
way to make us pay the expenses of the war. 
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SWEEPING THE NORTH SEA 





Two Cruises with the British Grand Fleet 


BY 
LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


(Lieutenant Royal Naval Volunteer Reserves) 


I 


UR ship pivoted easily around in 
the welter which was churned by 
reversed screws, took her place in 
line, and followed in the wake of 
the flagship toward the notch in 

the bare, rounded, encircling hills that marked 
the way to open sea. 

Those lean gray shadows which slipped ghostily 
into view in the fog-hastened twilight might just 
as well have been lurking wolves as protecting 
sheep dogs, but the officer who paced the quarter- 
deck with me said: “Now that we have picked 
up our destroyers we'll be getting under way. 
Let’s go down to tea.” 

Tea is no less important a function on a British 
warship than it is ashore, and nothing short 
of an action is allowed to interfere with it. In- 
deed, how the cheerful clink of the teacup was 
heard in the prelude to the diapason of the guns 
was revealed to me a few days ago when the 
commander allowed me to read a few personal 
notes he had written while the light cruiser he 
was in at the time was returning to port after 
the Battle of Jutland. “The enemy being in 
sight,” it read, “we prepared for action stations 
and went to tea.”’ A few minutes later, fingers 
which had crooked on the handles of the teacups 
were adjusting the nice instruments of precision 
that laid the guns for what was destined to prove 
one of the greatest naval battles in history. 

Tea was about as usual with us that day, save 
that the officers who came in at the change of 
watch were dressed for business—those from 
the bridge and conning tower in oil skins or 
“Jammy” jackets and sea boots, and the engineers 
in greasy overalls. A few words of “shop’”— 
steam pressure, revolutions, speed, force and di- 
rection of the wind, and the like—passed in an 
undertone between men sitting next each other 
but never became general. Going forward after 
tea, I threw together a few things, and groping 
aft in the Stygian blackness along the windward 
side of the ship, I encountered spray in clouds 
driving across even the lofty forecastle deck. 
The wind appeared to have shaken off its flukiness 
as we cleared the , and, blowing with a_ 








swinging kick behind it, was rolling up a sea to 
match. I did not need to be told by the sea- 
booted sailor whom I bumped on a ladder that 
it wasn’t “ goin’ t’ be no night fer lam’s’’, to know 
that there was something lively in the weather 
line in pickle, probably to be uncorked before 
morning. 

The grate, robbed of its chimney, was cold and 
empty when | went in for seven o’clock dinner— 
half an hour earlier than in port—and there was 
just the suggestion of chill in the close air of the 
ward room. An engineer lieutenant who started to 
reminisce about a winter cruise he had once made 
in the Arctic was peremptorily hushed up with a 
request to “talk about something warmer.” A 
yarn about chasing the Kénigsberg in the lagoons 
of German East Africa was more kindly received, 
and an R.N.R.’s account of how his ship carried 
Moslem pilgrims from Singapore to Jeddah on 
their way to Mecca brought a genial glow of 
warmth with it. Soon after, | crawled into bed, 
pulled up the adjustable side rail, and was rocked 
to sleep to the even throb of the turbines and the 
splish-splash of the spray against the screwed- 
down port. 

“No U-Boat will want to be getting within 
“periscopic’ distance of the surface of the sea 
that’s running this morning,” said a young 
engineer lieutenant who had been in the submarine 
service, “and even if one was able to get a sight, 
its torpedo would have to have some kind of a 
‘kangaroo’ attachment to jump the humps and 
hollows with. Fact is, it’s rather more than our 
destroyers are entirely happy with, and we’ve 
just slowed down by several knots to keep ’em 
from dipping up the brine with their funnels. 
Hope nothing turns up that they have to get a 
jump on for. A destroyer’s all right on the sur- 
face, but no good as a submarine; yet an under- 
sea diver is just what she is if you drive her more’n 
twelve into a sea like the one that’s kicking up 
now. Barometer’s down sixty points since last 
night, and still going.” 

Breakfast that morning had little in common 
with the similar festal occasion in port where, 
fresh bathed and shaven, each immaculate mem- 








ber of the mess comes down and sits over his 
coffee and paper, much (save for the fact that the 
journal is two days old) as at home. 

Even the last word in super-dreadnaughts does 
not have table racks and screwed-down chairs. 
She isn’t supposed to lose her dignity to the extent 
of needing anything in the way of such vulgar 
makeshifts. The fact remains that if the mighty 
—— had chanced to have these things she 
would have saved herself some china, and several 
officers from “nine-pinning” down one side of a 
table and piling up in a heap at the other. 

With the staid ward room doing things like this 
it was only to be expected that the mess decks 
would be displaying a certain amount of “shifti- 
ness.” | was, however, hardly prepared for the 
“sea-scape”’ which unrolled before me when | had 
worried my way through the water-tight bulkhead 
door in trying to skirmish forward to the ladders 
leading tothe upper decks. For several reasons— 
ventilation and guns have something to do with 
it—it is not practicable to close up certain parts 
of a battleship against heavy seas to anything 
like the same extent as with the passenger quar- 
ters on a modern liner. It is only in very rough 
weather that this may give rise to much trouble, 
but—well, we were having rough weather that 
morning and that little bit of the “roaring 
forties” | had stumbled into was a consequence 
of it. 


A SHAKEN UP CREW 


Oil-skinned, sou’-westered, sea-booted men sit- 
ting and lying on benches and tables was the 
first strange thing that came to my attention, 
and then, with a swish and a gurgle, the foot-deep 
wave of dirty water which‘had driven them there 
caught mie about the knees and set me down upon 
a pile of hammocks, or rather across the inert 
bodies of two men (boys, | found them to be 
presently) who had been cast away there in ad- 
vance of me. Clambering over their unprotesting 
frames, | gained a higher level where two good 
toeholds made me safe from practically anything 
but a roll to her beams’ ends. Then | saw how 
the havoc was being wrought. 

With a shuddering crash the thousand-ton 
bludgeon of a wave struck along the port side, 
immediately followed by the muffled but un- 
mistakable sound of water rushing in upon the 
deck above. To the accompaniment of a wild 
slap-banging, this sound came nearer, and then, 
as she heeled far to starboard under the impulse 
of the blow that had been dealt her, a solid spout 
of green water came tumbling down a hatch- 
way—the fount from which the tidal wave 
swaggering about the deck took replenishment. 
Two men worrying a side of frozen Arrentine 
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bullock along to the galley from the cold storage 
hold, timing (or rather mis-timing) their descent 
to coincide with that of the young Niagara, 
reached the mess deck in the form of a beef sand- 
wich. Depositing that delectable morsel in an 
inert mass at the foot of the ladder, the briny 
cascade, with a joyous “whouf,” rushed down to 
reinforce the tidal wave and do the rounds of the 
mess. 

I was now able to observe that the sailors 
marooned on the benches, tables, and other 
islands of refuge were roughly dividable into three 
classes—the prostrate ones who heaved drunkenly 
to the roll and took no notice of the primal chaos 
about them, the semi-prostrate ones who were 
still able to exhibit mild resentment when the 
tidal wave engulfed, or threatened to engulf 
them, and the others—some lounging easily, 
but the most perched or roosted on some dry but 
precarious pinnacle—who quaffed great mugs of 
hot tea and bit hungrily into hunks of bread and 
smoked fish. These latter—hard bit tars they 
were, with faces pickled ruddy by the blown brine 
of many windy watches—took great joy of the 
plight of their mates, guffawing mightily at the 
dumb misery in the hollow eyes of the “semi- 
prostrates”’ and the “dead-to-the-world”’ roll of 
“prostrates” with the reelings of the ship. 

If there is one thing in the world that delights 
the secret heart of the average landsman more 
than the sad spectacle of a parson in a divorce 
court, it is the sight of a sea-sick sailor. Since, 
however, the average landsman reads his paper 
far oftener than he sails the stormy seas, the 
former delectation is probably granted him rather 
more frequently than the latter. At any rate, 
the one landsman in Number:X Mess of H. M. S. 
that morning saw enough sea-sick sailors 
to keep the balance (it is to be hoped) on the 
parsons’ side for the duration of the war, and 
perhaps even longer. 

| made the acquaintance of one of the “ pros- 
trates” marooned on the beach of my hammock 
island through rescuing him from the assaults of 
a tidal-wave-driven rum tub. . He was nursing a 
crushed package of gumdrop-like lozenges, one 
of which he offered me, murmuring faintly that 
they had been sent him by his sister, who had 
found them useful while boating at Clacton-on-Sea 
last summer. Endeavoring to start a conversa- 
tion, | asked him—knowing the had been 
present at that mighty struggle—if they had had 
weather like this at the battle of Jutland. A sad 
twinkle flickered for a moment in the corner of 
the eye he rolled up to me, and, with a queer 
pucker of the mouth which indicated that he 
must have had a sense of humor in happier times, 
he replied that he had only joined the ship the 
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week before. “’Tis my first time at sea, sir, 
and I’ve come out to—to—this.” 

| gave him the best advice | could by telling 
him to pull himself together and get out on deck 
to the fresh air; but neither spirit nor flesh was 
equal to the initiatory effort. Looking back 
while I waited near the foot of a ladder for a 
“Niagara” to exhaust itself. the last | saw of him 
he was pushing mechanically aside with an un- 
resentful gesture a lump of salt pork which one of 
the table-roosting sailors dangled before his nose 
on a piece of string. 


TWO IRRESISTIBLE FORCES MEET 


| clambered three flights up, before, on the boat 
deck in the lee of a launch. | found a vantage 
sufficiently high and sheltered to stand in com- 
fort. The sight was rich reward for the effort. 

It was the ships themselves that furnished 
the real show. Of all craft that ply the wet sea 
ways the battleship is the least buoyant. the most 
“unliftable,” the most set on bashing its arrogant 
way through a wave rather than riding over it, 
and—with increasing armor and armaments and 
the crowding aboard of various weighty contri- 
vances hitherto unthought of—this characteristic 
wilfulness has tended to increase rather than de- 
crease since the war. As a consequence a modern 
battleship bucking its way into a fully developed 
midwinter gale is orie of the nearest approaches 
to the meeting of two irresistible bodies ever to 
be seen. : 

The conditions for the contest were ideal that 
morning. Never were seas more determined 
to ride over battleships, never were battleships 
more determined to drive straight through seas. 
Both of them had something of their way in the 
end, and neither entirely balked the other; but, 
drawn as it was, that battle royal of Titans was a 
sight for the gods. 

The battleships were in line abreast as | came 
up on deck, and holding a course which brought 
the wind and seas abeam. We were all rolling 
heavily, but with the rolls not sufficiently “syn- 
chronized”’ with the waves—which were charging 
down without much order or rhythm—to keep 
from dipping up water by the ton. If the port 
rail was low—as happened when the ship was slid- 
ing down off the back of the last wave—the next 
wave rolled aboard, and, save where the mast, 
funnels, and higher works amidships blocked the 
way, drove right on across and off the other side. 
lf the port side had rolled high as an impetuous 
sea struck, the latter expended its full force 
against the ship, communicating a jar from foretop 
to stokeholds as solid as the shock of a collision 
with another vessel. 

Our own quarterdeck was constantly swept 


with solid green water, and even the higher 
forecastle deck caught enough of the splash-up 
to make traversing it a precarious operation. 
But it was only by watching one of the other 
ships that it was possible to see how the thing 
really happened. If it was the wallowing mon- 
ster abeam to port, the striking of a sea was sig- 
nalized by sudden spurts of spray shooting into 
the air all the way along her windward side, the 
clouds of flying water often going over the funnels 
and bridge and not far short of the foretop. She 
would give a sort of shuddering stumble as the 
weight of the impact made itself felt, and then— 
running from bow to stern and broken only by 
the upper works and occasionally, but not always, . 
by the turrets—a ragged line of foam appeared, 
quickly resolving itself into three or four hundred 
feet of streaking cascades which came pouring 
down over the starboard side into the sea. 
Watching the vessel abeam to starboard the 
phenomenon was repeated in reverse order. 
Save for the swaying foretop against the sky, 
either ship at the moment of being swept by a 
wave was suggestive of nothing so much as a great 
isolated black rock on a storm-bound coast. 

When one of the frequent changes of course 
brought the seas ahead, the rolling was changed 
to a pitching, and the green water dashed to spray 
against the forward turrets and bridge and shot 
aft in driving lines that stung the face like hot 
shot. Never, save against some great cliff or 
stone sea-wall, have | seen waves so completely 
churned up and torn to pieces. 

But the most remarkable thing about it all was 
the astonishingly small effect this really heavy 
weather had upon the handling of the ships. 
Evidently they had been built to withstand 
weather as well as to fight, for they manoeuvred 
and changed formation with almost the same 
meticulous exactitude as in the protected waters 
of the A gunnery officer assured me that 
—except for momentary interference in training 
some of the lighter guns—the fighting efficiency 
of the ships would hardly be affected more than a 
fraction of one per cent. by all their plungings 
and the clouds of flying spray. Their speed was, 
naturally, somewhat diminished in bucking into 
a head sea, yet no lack of seaworthiness would 
prevent (should the need arise) their being driven 
into that same head sea at the full power of their 
mighty engines. The reason we were proceeding 
at somewhat reduced speed at the present moment 
was to ease things off a bit for the destroyers. 

Ah—and what of the destroyers? There they 
all were, the faithful sheepdogs, when | came up, 
and at first blush | got the impression that they 
were making rather better weather of it than the 
battleships. That this was only an optical illu- 
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sion (caused by the fact that they were farther 
away and more or less obscured by the waves) | 
discovered as soon as | climbed to the vantage 
of the after superstructure and put my glass upon 
the nearest of the bobbing silhouettes of mast and 
funnel. Then I saw at once—though not, indeed, 
any such spray clouds or cascades of solid water 
as marked the course of the battleships—that she 
was plainly a “laboring” ship. A destroyer is 
not made to pulverize a wave in the “bull-at-a 
gate”’ fashion of the battleship, and any exigency 
that compels her to adopt that method of pro- 
gression is likely to be attended by serious conse- 
quences. If of one of the modern types, she will 
ride out almost any storm that blows if left to her 
own devices; but force her into it at anything 
above half speed and it is asking for trouble. 
Even before the destroyer I was watching began 
to disappear—hull, funnels, and all but the mast- 
heads—between crest and crest of the onrushing 
waves, it was plain that both she and her sisters 
were having all they wanted, and | was not sur- 
prised when word was flashed to us that one of 
our brave little watchdogs was suffering from a 
wave-smashed steering gear, and asked for per- 
mission to make for port if necessary. The per- 
mission was, I believe, granted, but—carrying 
on with some sort of a makeshift or other—her 
plucky skipper managed to stick it out and see 
the game through to the end. 


SHIPS IN TROUBLE 


There were a number of other ships in difficul- 
ties in that neck of the North Sea at this moment, 
and every now and then—by the wireless—word 
would come to us from one of them. Mostly 
they were beyond the horizon, but two were in 
sight. One (two smoke-blackened “jiggers”’ 
and a bobbing funnel-top beneath a bituminous 
blur to the east) was apparently a thousand-ton 
freighter. An officer told me that she had been 
signaling persistently since daybreak, for assis- 
tance, but when | asked him if we were not going 
to help her he greeted the question with an in- 
dulgent smile. 

“Assistance will go to her in due course,” he 


OU can count yourself in great luck to be 


going out with Sturdee,”’ the Captain of the 

Sydney said as I went over the ladder to the 
bobbing barge. ‘He not only had a most interest- 
ing naval career before the war, but he is also the 
only man to have a big, complete, outstanding 
success to his credit since the war began. He has 
the reputation of being the luckiest man in the 
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said, “but it will not be from us. That kind of a 
thing might have been done in the first month 
or two of the war, but the Huns soon made it 
impossible. Now any battleship that would 
detach a destroyer at the call of any ship of doubt- 
ful identity would be considered as deliberately 
asking for what she might jolly well get—a 
torpedo.” 

The barometer continued to fall all day, with 
the wind rising at the rate of a mile of velocity 
for every point of drop. The seas, though 
higher and heavier, were also more regular and 
less inclined to catch the ship with her weather 
rail down. The low cloud bank of mid-forenoon 
had by early dusk grown to a heavens-obscuring 
mask of ominous import, and, by dark, snow 
was beginning to fall. The ship was reeling 
through the blackness of the Pit when I clambered 
to the deck after dinner, so that the driving 
spray and ice needles struck the face before one 
saw them by even the thousandth of a second. 
The darkness was such as one almost never 
encounters ashore. 

Returning to the ward room by the way of the 
mess decks, I saw the youth who had offered me 
the “anti-seasick”’ lozenges in the morfing. Now 
quite recovered, he was himself playing the 
“pork-on-a-string”’ game with one of the only 
two “prostrates” still in sight. The following 
morning—though the weather, if anything, was 
worse than ever—all evidences of “indisposition”’ 
had disappeared. The new drafts were rapidly 
getting their sea legs, and with most of them (for 
weather such as they had experienced is by no 
means the regular thing even in the mid-winter 
North Sea) their first case of mal de mer may 
well prove to have been also their last. 

For some days more we prowled the wet sea 
ways, and then, well along into a night that 
was foggier, colder, and windier than the one into 
which we had steamed out, we crept along a 
heightening headland, nosed in the wake of the 
flagship through a line of booms and entered a 
bay that was dappled with the lights of many 
ships. A few minutes later, and the raucous 
grind of a chain running out through a hawse-pipe 
signaled that we were back at the old stand. 


British Navy, and you may be sure that if any- 
thing happensit will beSturdee that it happens to.” 

An hour later I had climbed the gangway of my 
new ship, greeted several friends of a former 
visit in the ward room, made a hurried shift 
of uniform in the comfortable cabin which had 
been prepared for me, and was seated at dinner 
with Admiral Sturdee and his staff. 
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There was nothing to differentiate our prepara- 

tions for departure on the following afternoon 
from those for one of the several kinds of routine 
work that a squadron of battleships performs in 
the course of its regular duties. The “buzz” 
had gone around, however, that we were going 
out for a “ P.Z.”’—a general exercise of all of the 
units of the Grand and Battle Cruiser fleets, 
with their auxilliaries—and the smoke which be- 
gan rolling up from scores of funnels as the early 
afternoon hours wore on seemed to give con- 
firmation to the theory that something was afoot 
which would result in the putting to sea of the 
massed might of the modern capital ships of the 
Navy. The British Lion was certainly going 
out on a prowl, and there was always the chance 
that he might be getting his claws into something. 
The infectious spirit of the “great game” blew 
like a fresh breeze through the battened mess 
decks, and there was a new sparkle in every 
eye that met mine as | worked forward and up- 
ward to the fore bridge, a smile on every ruddy 
face, a jaunt set to every pair of swinging should- 
ers. ® 

“The ‘cats’ are under way,” said an officer 
at my elbow pointing to where the graceful 
shadow of the 7iger and the grim profile of the 
Lion flitted in blank silhouette across the sun- 
brilliant background of a stretch of cliff-begirt 
beach where the drifted snows of a recent storm 
still lay banked in a solid wall of dazzling white. 
Other shadows with historic names flashed into 
vivid contrast for a few moments, and then dis- 
solved into misty indistinctness as they passed on 
to where their protective coloring merged with 
the watery background; and behind these glided 
the silhouettes of other ships which I knew to be 
“super-cats,” ships with names yet unknown to 
fame, but which were reputed to be able to outrun 
and out-claw their predecessors by as wide a mar- 
gin as they outbulked them. One by one the 
gaunt profile sharpened into sudden brightness 
and then died down like the lights of a train dash- 
ing across a trestle into a deep cut. 

“It will be our turn presently,” the flag lieu- 
tenant said as he turned a sheaf of signals just 
passed up to him. “Each division gets under 
way to a time-table, and any substantial devia- 
tion from this by even one ship would shake the 
schedule up for all of the squadrons following.” 

A quick order, the breaking out of a string 
of signal flags, the jerky serpentine inrush of 
the already-shortened anchor chain, and our 
ship caught the impulse of her accelerating 
screws and began slowly gathering headway. 
Down past the head of line after line she 
steamed, the men of each ship as she came 
abreast standing at attention to salute the flag 
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of the admiral. Eight ships in “line ahead,” 
the squadron glided easily up the Flow toward 
the gate. 

The sea was smooth, silken smooth, with 
hardly more than an eight or ten-knot breeze 
ruffling its surface, and the ship was—so far 
as pitch and roll were concerned—as steady as 
though chocked up in a dry dock. Suddenly, a 
couple of cable’s lengths ahead, a thin white line 
of foam appeared, serpentining along at about 
right angles to our course. It appeared to be 
quite the same sort of little froth-path that one 
has come to know in the seas of all the world as 
the marker of the place where tide meets tide, a 
phenomenon indicating conflicting but rarely 
dangerous counter-currents. 


STRUGGLING THROUGH GIANT WHIRLPOOLS 


I noted that a half dozen glasses were trained 
on the wriggling streak, and was | wondering 
what there could be about it to excite such 
anxious interest, when the flotilla leader on our 
port bow swung swiftly round through eight or 
ten points and came charging straight down 
toward us. No helm ever spun a ship like 
that, I told myself even before the violently 
tossing foam geyser under the stern revealed 
that both helm and screws were doing their 
utmost to throw her back toward her original 
course. I had barely time to observe with 
astonishment .that the destroyer on our star- 
board bow was plunging off in a totally dif- 
ferent direction than her opposite number, 
when 2n invisible hand seemed to reach up 
from below and seize our ship in its vise-like 
grip. ound swung that 25,000 tons of steel 
without offering any more apparent resistance 
than a drifting skiff or a floating log. 

There was no knowing until that instant 
which way the ship was going to swing, and 
the chief navigating officer’s sharp ‘‘hard-a- 
port!”’ down the voice-pipe was the only order 
there was any use in giving when it became 
clear that we were being turned six or eight 
points to port on a course calculated to pre- 
sent pretty much of her whole starboard side 
for the oncoming ‘destroyer to flatten itself 
against. The grind of the laboring helm ran 
like a shudder from stern to bow, but the avoid- 
ance of a collision was up to the destroyer rather 
than the battleship. 

Out of the tail of my eye (as I focused my at- 
tention on more imminent developments). | 
saw that the other battleships and destroyers 
were cutting capers similar to our own. No 
two of the dozen or more craft appeared to be 
steering the same course, and one or two of the 
destroyers, like helplessly skidding motors on 
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a muddy street, had actually swung sixteen 
points and were heading back from whence 
they came. 

It was not an especially close call with our 
flotilla leader after all, for her helm cut into 
water standing still sufficiently to give it a grip 
while she yet had room to clear our swinging 
bows by a score of yards. Wallowing enor- 
mously, she spun swiftly round and darted 
back to her station while the more ponderous 
battleship was still reeling dazedly like a half 
drunken man trying to orientate after picking 
himself up from a fall. Then, silently and 
mysteriously as they had come, the treacherous 
swirls and eddies rolled on, and ten minutes 
later—a row of blurred black towers dimly 
discernible against the falling curtain of the 
night—the squadron was again in line ahead 
and steaming quietly toward the open sea in 
its wonted order. 

“In its way, this is quite the nastiest bit 
of water in all the world,” said Admiral Sturdee, 
turning from the rail of the bridge with an ex- 
pression of relief on his face. “There is a num- 
ber of places where the tides run more swiftly 
than here, but none (in my own experience at 
least) where they run in so many directions at the 
same time. The waters for miles are a continual 
succession of giant whirlpools. These make 
navigation difficult and uncertain all over the 
Firth, but in the zone of the tide-rip (as you have 
just seen) they are infernal. Sometimes, even in 
stormy weather, we go out without having any 
trouble whatever at the ‘rip’; again, as to-day, 
with little wind and less sea, it picks up a squad- 
ron of warships aggregating more than two 
hundred thousand tons in displacement, and 
shakes it like a terrier worrying a string of saus- 
ages. When it’s in this kind of a temper, thread- 
ing the passages at the entrance of a South 
Pacific coral atoll (to most sailors the last thing 
in difficult navigation) is like sailing down a coun- 
tryside canal in comparison. Have you ever 
seen anything like it?” 


WORSE THAN A BATTLE WRECK 


“Never at sea,” I replied. “Indeed, the only 
time—anywhere—I ever saw waters take such 
wanton liberties with craft trying to navigate 
them was in the White Horse Rapids of the old 
Klondike route, and those boats were only twenty 
or thirty footers of green whipsawed lumber. 
But aren’t there certain kinds of weather when it 
is next to physically impossible for any kind of a 
ship to live here? When you get a well-developed 
gale blowing against the tide, for instance?” 

“Ah, that’s the combination that does it,” 
s2id the admiral with a grim smile, turning to 
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go down to the chart house with the flag cap- 
t2in. “You remember what happened to those 
two destroyers here in that blow of eight or 
ten days ago (only one survivor out of the crews 
of both), and you might ask X to tel you 
what befell the old the night she started 
out intoastorm.” The flag lieutenant came and 
eaned against the rail at my side. “It must have 
happened just about where we are now,” he said, 
rubbing a cinder down into the inner corner of his 
eye and out on the bridge of his nose in approved 
fashion. “The tide-rip may ambush you almost 
anywhere inside of here, and—especially if the 
weather is thick—you are lucky if your ship 
doesn’t end up somewhere along the forty or 
fifty miles of cliffy coast that hems in this accursed 
pocket of water. The old did not go ashore, 
but her case is notable as being probably the worst 
bit of bashing a battleship ever had from seas 
alone. 

“She was going out by herself—bound for 
the Mediterranean, if I remember rightly— 
and what happened is probably largely due to 
the fact that they drove her, with the tide 
into the teeth of the storm (perhaps to get out 
where there was more sea-room as quickly as 
possible) instead of slowing down and _ taking 
it easy, as we would be inclined to do now, even 
with ships a good deal bigger and more powerful. 
Most of these things have to be learned by ex- 
perience, and if the hadn’t learned the lesson 
and paid the price, probably one of the others of 
us would have had to. a 

“At any rate, she bucked right into a moun- 
tain of a wave that swept her with hundreds— 
perhaps thousands—of tons of solid green water. 
When it had passed her bridges and superstruc- 
tures—everything, indeed, but her mast and 
turrets—were crushed down and carried away. 
A number of men went over the side with the 
wreckage, and most of those above decks not 
carried away were killed. The captain was 
picked up on the quarterdeck, alive but with 
his legs broken. Nothing but a battleship could 
have survived such a blow, though it is quite 
possible that a more buoyant craft would have 
ridden higher over the wave and so shipped less 
solid water. I have seen a good many warships 
that have dragged themselves back to port after a 
battle, but never a one that presented such a sight 
as the poor old —— did when she limped home 
‘the morning after the night before.’ She is still 
in commission, I believe, but there can’t be an un- 
replaced rivet in her that doesn’t have a crook in 
its neck to remind it that something hit her that 
night in Pentland Firth.” 

The flag lieutenant turned his glass for a mo- 
ment toward a succession of flashes in which a d>2- 
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stroyer was pouring out its troubles to us from 
the outer darkness, and then leaned back on the 
rail again. “It would be hard to say whether the 
Firth is really our worst enemy or our best 
friend,” he resumed presently. “There is a good 
deal to be said on both sides. First and last, it 
has probably bashed us about a good deal more 
than the Hun has; but at the same time there is 
no use denying that it has prevented him from 
making us a good deal of trouble he might have 
made if there had been an ordinary respectable 
sheet of water running right up to the front door 
of our refuge. 

“In the first year of the war we used to let 
off guns at periscopes and the wash of conning 
towers every few days in the Firth, and the 
very enterprising U-boat to which they were 
supposed to belong came to be known by the 
nickname of the “Pentland Pincher.” Be- 
fore very long, however, we learned that the 
supposed periscopes were only the necks of 
swimming cormorants, and the “conning tower 
washers” certain characteristic little humps of 
Pentlandesque waves. We also learned, in one 
way or another, that a U-boat would have about 
as much chance of running submerged through 
one of those googly tide-rips as it would have of 
ascending the Thames to London, while for it 
to go down and try to rest on the bottom would 
be about like a Zeppelin’s trying to come to roost 
among the splintered peaks of the Dolomites. 
Indeed, the best way for you to visualize the 
bottom of Pentland Firth is to think how the 
Bernese Oberland looks from the summit of the 
Matterhorn. It is the currents of the Atlantic 
and the North Sea rertdezvousing over such a 
bottom which makes the Pentland Firth what is 
probably the most temperamental bit of water 
in the Seven Seas.” 

Presently the admiral beckoned inside the 
glassed-mn bridge cabin and handed me the sheet 
of white paper. This, as nearly as may be set 
down, was what | read: 

“S.N.O. at reports unusual sound in 
hydrophones. Supposed to be hostile subma- 
rine — miles S.E. of Island.” 

‘““—— miles sou’-east of —— _ Island,’’ mused 
the admiral. “H’m. Just about the position 
of the squadron at the present moment. H’m. 

Think I may as well go down and 
get a few hours’ sleep. Have to turn out early 
in the morning. Be sure and be up here at 
daybreak,” he added, turning to me. “Perhaps 
you'll find the sea will not be quite as empty then 
as it seems to be to-night.” 

“The admiral doesn’t appear to be much 
disturbed about that U-boat we are supposed 
to be steaming over,” I remarked to the com- 
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mander who had come up a few minutes pre- 
viously. 

“What U-boat?” he asked. “Oh, the one 
in the signal. Well, hardly. He knows by 
long experience that the average U-boat skip- 
per won’t take any risks he can avoid with a 
warship behind a destroyer screen, especially 
where there is a chance of throwing his mould- 
ies into some merchantman and drowning a 
lot of women and children. There is only one 
thing the Hun is more careful about than his 
torpedoes, and that is his own thick hide.” 

The “To-ra-loo” of the imperious call to 
action stations awoke me before dawn on 
the following morning, and it was through a 
tangle of men, hammocks, and unreeling fire- 
hose, and in the bedlam of clanging water-tight 
doors and the banging of hurrying feet upon 
steel ladders, that I wriggled forward and upward 
toward the fore bridge. The sharp blast which 
cut my face as | emerged upon the boat deck 
gave warning that the weather had indulged in 
one of its sudden overnight changes, and that the 
day would be one of characteristic North Sea 
rawness. Ducking through a fluttering string of 
mounting bunting on the Signal Bridge, | gained 
the next ladder and came out upon the fore 
bridge, with an open view before me at last. 


THE GRAND FLEETS GRANDNESS 


It was an ashen gray morning, with a low 
mist just beginning to thin into luminous strata 
in the light of the rising sun. Overhead it was 
clear, with indications good for a brightening all 
around before long. At first | was conscious of 
only the ships of our own squadron, with those 
of the second division steaming hard to close up 
the “night interval’? between them and those of 
the first. Then, abeam to port, | espied a similar 
line, and beyond that another, and still another. 
And farther still, slipping ghostily along in the 
depths of the retreating mist, was even another 
line. 

“Shades of Father Neptune!” I gasped: 
“Do they go on into the Skager Rack? Where 
did they all come from?” 

The admiral smiled, led me over to the star- 
board side, and pointed to where, dimly dis- 
cernible against the smoke pall with which they 
had smudged the immaculate southeastern heav- 
ens, but still unmistakable, was a file of great 
ships driving hard to push up to their appointed 
station. 

“Some of them have come a long way,” 
he said, with a twinkle in his steady gray eye, 
“but we’re all the gladder to have them here. 
As for the others,” he went on, going back to 
the port side, “we’re almost at the extreme right 
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of our present formation, and, until the sun licks 
up a bit more of this mist, you will not be able 
to see more than half way across the Grand 
Fleet, to say nothing of the battle cruisers and 
all the other ships that are out to-day. It’s far 
from being a favorable day on which to have your 
first view of the Grand Fleet at sea; just about 
the same shifting sort of visibility, indeed, that 
we had at Jutland.” 

“It may be so,” I assented; “yet to me there 
is a suggestion of going-on-to-the-ends-of-the- 
earth in the way those farthest lines melt into 
the mist that would be quite absent if it was clear 
enough really to see the last of them.” 

The flexibility of the Grand Fleet, in spite 
of its increasing size—it has seldom if ever gone 
to sea but that it was stronger by many thousands 
of tons than when it last emerged—is a source of 
never ending wonder to one to whom it has not 
become a commonplace by endless repetition, 
and the swiftness and ease with which it changes 
form at the will of the commander-in-chief never 
fails to remind me of one of those fascinating wire 
toys which an ingenious child can push or pull 
into a great variety of geometrical shapes. 

The general practice on a “P.Z.” is for the 
Grand Fleet to make a comprehensive sweep 
around the North Sea for two or three or four 
days, and then—if none of the enemy have 
been caught up in the net—to chevy together 
as large a force as possible of battle cruisers, 
light cruisers, and anything else available and 
have a sham fight with them. Failing in the 
former on this occasion, recourse had been had 
to the latter, and our squadron was just getting 
ready to open on some dusky mist-masked shapes 
suspected of being the “enemy” when the inci- 
dent occurred of which | have spoken. 

“To equalize the opposing forces,” Admiral 
Sturdee was explaining to me, “it is laid down 
that each ship in the fleet we are meeting shall 
represent a squadron of the enemy. For in- 
stance, that light cruiser to the right—the one 
making all that smoke—represents an enemy 
battleship squadron, which, incidentally, is steam- 
ing hard in the hope of getting in a position to 
waft us a breeze on a windy corner when we begin 
toturn. Incidentally’’—and the lines of his firm 
mouth relaxed in a quick smile—“ | think we shall 
have turned before he gets to the place he’s driv- 
ing for. Now that ship there (I think she’s a 

battle cruiser) represents——” 

Just then his flag lieutenant, stepping rather 
more quickly than usual, handed him a signal. 
“Now fancy,” he said after running his eye 
over the laconic message; “that there’s an 
enemy submarine ahead of us.”’ 

“And what might she represent, sir?”’ I asked, 


“Officially,” he said with a laugh, “she prob- 
ably represents the Kaiser, or Von Tirpitz, 
or whoever stands sponsor for the Hun’s ruth- 
less submarine war. That signal refers to a U- 
boat, not to any craft playing in our little 
game.” He paused for a moment as a detona- 
tion of terrific force rumbled distantly and a 
shock like that of a blow from a mighfy wave 
shook the ship from bow to stern, and then he 
resumed with a grim smile: “But if that charge 
came anywhere near her, by this time she prob- 
ably represents—well, a tired lily folding up and 
going to sleep for the night would probably be 
about as near it as anything in nature.” 


A REAL FIGHT WITHIN A SHAM FIGHT 


While the muffled booms of depth-charges 
were still sounding we saw one of the “enemy” 
ships, apparently a battleship of the Queen 
Elizabeth class, which had been manceuvring 
for a position from which she could deliver 
an effective “broadside” at us, suddenly alter 
course eight points to port and head directly 
away at right angles to our extended line. As 
the raking this would have exposed her to was 
about the last thing in the world she would 
have risked had she been still playing the make- 
believe battle, it hardly needed the far-borne and 
faint but still unmistakable shriek of a siren to 
tell us there was another game afoot. Presently 
she altered back to her original course, and all we 
ever heard of what transpired was a signal, 
received shortly afterward, saying that the 
Valiani had attempted to ram the periscope of a 
hostile submarine. : 

From first to last this little by-play had taken 
but a very few minutes, and, absorbed in the 
drama being played out on the fringes of the mist- 
curtain, I quite neglected to take account of 
what was going on in our immediate vicinity. 
When I looked again the disposition of the units 
of the Grand Fleet—both battleships and screen- 
ing destroyers—had completely altered. The 
battle formation had melted as by magic into 
one which offered the maximum of protection 
against submarine attack. Soon we went down 
to lunch, where the only allusion I recall being 
made to the episode was something Admiral 
Sturdee said about how discouraging it must 
have been to the U-boat skipper to bob up right in 
the middle of the Grand Fleet, and then not have 
an opportunity to fire a single torpedo. In the 
afternoon we crept upon the “skeleton”’ fleet 
of the “enemy” in the mist and gave it the 
trouncing the U-boats were responsible for our fail- 
ing to complete in the morning. The next day 
the Grand Fleet was lying quietly at its an- 
chorage. 
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FIFTH ARTICLE 


HEN the situation had reached 
this exciting stage Enver asked 
me to visit the Dardanelles. 
He still insisted that the forti- 
fications were impregnable and 


he could not understand, he said, the panic which 
was then raging in Constantinople. He had 
visited the Dardanelles himself, had inspected 
every gun and every emplacement, and was 
entirely confident that his soldiers could hold off 
the Allied fleet indefinitely. He had taken Talaat 
down, and by doing so he had considerably eased 
that statesman’s fears. It was Enver’s convic- 
tion that if I could visit the fortifications | would 
be persuaded that the fleets could never get 
through and that I would thus be able to give such 
assurances to the people that the prevailing ex- 
citement would subside. | disregarded certain 


natural doubts as to whether an ambassador 
Should expose himself to the dangers of such a 
situation—the ships were bombarding nearly 
every day—and promptly accepted Enver’s in- 
vitation. 





On the morning of the 15th, we left Constan- 
tinople on the Yuruk. Enver himself accom- 
panied us as far as Panderma, an Asiatic town on 
the Sea of Marmora. The party included several 
other notables: Ibrahim Bey, the Minister of Jus- 
tice, Husni Pasha, the general who had com- 
manded the army which had deposed Abdul 
Hamid in the Young Turk revolution, and Sena- 
tor Cherif Djafer Pasha, an Arab and a direct 
descendant of the Prophet. A particularly con- 
genial companion was Fuad Pasha, an old Field 
Marshal, who had led an adventurous career; de- 
spite his age, he had an immense capacity for en- 
joyment, was a huge feeder and a capacious 
drinker and had as many stories to tell of exile, 
battle, and hair-breadth escapes as Othello. All 
of these men were much older than Enver and all 
of them were descended of far more distinguished 
lineage, yet they treated this stripling with the 
utmost deference. 

Enver seemed particularly glad of this oppor- 
tunity to discuss the situation. Immediately 
after breakfast, he took me aside and together we 
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went up to the deck. The day was a beautiful 
sunny one and the sky in the Marmora was that 
deep blue which we find only in this part of the 
world. What most impressed me was the intense 
quiet, the almost desolate inactivity of these silent 
waters. Our ship was almost the only one in 
sight, and this inland sea, which in ordinary times 
was one of the world’s greatest commercial high- 
ways, Was now practically a primeval waste. The 
whole scene was merely a reflection of the great 
triumph which German diplomacy had accom- 
plished in the Near East. For nearly six months 
not a Russian merchant ship had passed through 
the Straits. All the commerce of Rumania and 
Bulgaria, which had normally found its way to 
Europe across this inland sea, had long since 
disappeared. The ultimate significance of all 
this desolation was that Russia was blockaded 
and completely isolated from her allies. How 
much that one fact has meant in the history of 
the world for the last three years! And now 
England and France were seeking to overcome 
this disadvantage; to link up their own military 
resources with those of their great eastern ally, 
and to restore to the Dardanelles and the Mar- 
mora the thousands of ships that meant Russia’s 
existence as a military and economic, and even, 
as subsequent events have shown, as a political 
power. We were approaching the scene of one of 
the great crises of the war. 

Would England and her allies succeed in 
this enterprise? Would their ships at the 
Dardanelles smash the fortifications, break 
through, and again make Russia a permanent 
force in the war? That was the main subject 
which Enver and | discussed, as for nearly three 
hours we walked up and down the deck. Enver 
again referred to the “silly panic’”’ that had seized 
nearly all classes in the capital. “Even though 
Bulgaria and Greece both turn against us,” he 
said, “we shall defend Constantinople to the end. 
We have plenty of guns, plenty of ammunition, 
and we have these on terra firma, whereas the 
English and French batteries are floating ones. 
And the natural advantages of the Straits are so 
great that the warships can make little progress 
against them. I do not care what other people 
may think. I have studied this problem more 
thoroughly than any of them, and | feel that | 
am right. As long as! am at the head of the 
War Department, we shall not give up. Indeed, 
I do not know just what these English and French 
battleships are driving at. Suppose that they 
rush the Dardanelles, get here into the Marmora 
and reach Constantinople; what good will that 
do them? They can bombard and destroy the 
city, | admit; but they cannot capture it, as they 
have no troops to land. Unless they do bring a 


large army, they will really be caught in a trap. 
They can perhaps stay here for two or three weeks 
until their food and supplies are all exhausted 
and then they will have to go back—rush 
the Straits again, and again run the risk of 
annihilation. In the meantime we would have 
repaired the forts, brought in troops, and made 
ourselves ready for them. It seems to me to be 
a very foolish enterprise.” 


ENVER SEES HIMSELF IN HISTORY 


I have already told how Enver had taken 
Napoleon as his model, and in this Dardanelles 
expedition he now apparently saw a Napoleonic 
opportunity. As we were pacing the deck he 
stopped a moment, looked at me earnestly and 
said: ~ 

“T shall go down in history as the man who 
demonstrated the vulnerability of England and 
her fleet. | shall show that her navy is not in- 
vincible. | was in England a few years before the 
war and discussed England’s position with many 
of her leading men, such as Asquith, Churchill, 
Haldane. | told them that their course was 
wrong. Winston Churchill declared that Eng- 
land could defend herself with her navy alone, 
and that she needed no large army. I told 
Churchill that no great empire could last that did 
not have both an army and anavy. I found that 
Churchill’s opinion was the one that prevailed 
everywhere in England. There was only one man 
I met who agreed with me, that was Lord Roberts. 
Well Churchill has now sengghis fleet down here— 
perhaps to show me that ffs navy can do all that 
he said it could do. Now we'll see.” 

Enver seemed to regard this naval expedition 
as a personal challenge from Mr. Churchill to 
himself—almost like a continuation of their ar- 
gument in London. 

“You, too, should have a large army,” said 
Enver, referring to the United States. 

“] do not believe,” he went on, “that England 
is trying to force the Dardanelles because Russia 
has asked her to. When |! was in England | dis- 
cussed with Churchill the possibility of a generai 
war. He asked me what Turkey would do in 
such a case, and said that, if we took Germany’s 
side, the British fleet would force the Dardanelles 
and capture Constantinople. Churchill is not 
trying to help Russia—he is carrying out the 
threat made to me at that time.” 

Enver spoke with the utmost determination 
and conviction; he said that nearly all the damage 
inflicted on the outside forts had been repaired, 
and that the Turks had methods of defense the 
existence of which the enemy little suspected. 
He showed great bitterness against the English; 
he accused them of attempting to bribe Turkish 
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officials and even said that they had instigated 
attempts upon his own life. On the other hand, 
he displayed no particular friendliness toward 
the Germans. -Wangenheim’s overbearing man- 
ners had caused him much irritation, and the 
Turks, he said, got on none too well with the Ger- 
man officers. 

“The Turks and Germans,” he added, “care 
nothing for each 
other. Weare with 
them because it is 
our interest to be 
with them; they are 
with us because 
that is their inter- 
est. ‘Germany will 
back Turkey just 
so long as that helps 
Germany; Turkey 
will back Germany 
just so long as that 
helps Turkey.” 

Enver seemed 
much impressed at 
the close of our in- 
terview with the in- 
timate personal re- 
lations which we 
had established 
with each other. 
He apparently be- 
lieved that he, the 
great Enver, the 
Napoleon of the 


in discussing his na- 
tion’s affairs with a 
mere ambassador; 
colossal vanity, as 
| have before re- 









and now they behaved like boys suddenly let 
out for a vacation. They made jokes, told 
stories, sang the queerest kinds of songs, and 
played childish pranks upon one another. The 
venerable Fuad, despite his nearly ninety years, 
developed great qualities as an entertainer and 
the fact that his associates made him the butt 
of most of their horse-play apparently only 
added to his enjoy- 
ment of the occa- 
sion. The amuse- 
ment reached its 
height when one of 
his friends surrepti- 
tiously poured him 
a glass of eau-de- 
cologne. The old 
gentleman looked 
at the new drink a 
moment and then 
diluted it with wa- 
ter. I was told 
that the proper way 
of testing raki, the 
popular Turkish 
tipple, is by mixing 
it with water; if it 
turns white under 
this treatment, it is 
the real thing and 
may be safely 
drunk. Apparently 
water has the same 
effect upon eau-de- 
cologne, for thecon- 
tents of Fuad’s 
glass, after this test, 
turned white. The 
old gentleman, 





therefore, poured 
the whole thing 
down his_ throat 





marked, was one of 
his strong points. 

“You! know,” he 
said, ‘that there is 
no one in Germany 
with whom the Emperor talks as intimately as 
I have talked with you to-day.” 

We reached Panderma about two o’clock. 
Here Enver and his auto were put ashore and our 
party started again, our boat arriving at Gallipoli 
late in the afternoon. We anchored in the harbor 
and spent the night on board. All the evening 
we could hear the guns bombarding the fortifi- 
cations, but these reminders of war and death 
did not affect the spirits of my Turkish hosts. 
The occasion was for them a great lark; they had 
Spent several months in hard, exacting work, 


ENVER PASHA 


“I shall go down in history,” this Turkish leader told Mr. Morgenthau, 
“as the man who demonstrated the vulnerability of England and her 
fleet. 1 shall show that her navy is not invincible” 





without a grimace 
—much to the hila- 
rious entertainment 
of his tormentors. 
In the morning we started again. We now had 
fairly arrived in the Dardanelles, and from Galli- 
poli we had a sail of nearly twenty-five miles to 
Tchanak Kalé. For the most part this section 
of the Strait is uninteresting and, from a military 
point of view, it is unimportant. The stream 
is about two miles wide, both sides are low-lying 
and marshy, and only a few scrambling villages 
show any signs of life. I was told that there were 
a few ancient fortifications, their rusty guns point- 
ing toward the Marmora, the emplacements 
having been erected there in the early part of the 














nineteenth century for the purpose of preventing 
hostile ships entering from the north. These 
fortifications, however, were so inconspicuous 
that I could not see them; my hosts informed me 
that they had no fighting power, and that, indeed, 
there was nothing in the northern part of the 
Straits, from Point Nagara to the Marmora, 
that could offer resistance to any modern fleet. 
The chief interest which | found in this part of 
the Dardanelles was purely historic and legendary. 
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not until we rounded this historic point of Nagar. 
that the dull monotony of flat shores gave place 
to a more diversified landscape. On the Euro- 
pean side the cliffs now began to descend precipi- 
tously to the water, reminding me of our own Pali- 
sades along the Hudson, and | obtained glimpses 
of the hills and mountain ridges that afterward 
proved such tragical stumbling blocks to the 
valiant Allied armies. The configuration of the 
land south of Nagara, with its many hills and 
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SEDD-UL-BAHR FORTIFICATION 
This was located at the tip of the Gallipoli peninsula, and, with Kum Kalé on the Asiatic side, guarded the entrance to 


the Dardanelles. 
an entrance to the Straits 


The ancient town of Lampsacus appeared in the 
modern Lapsaki; just across from Gallipoli, and 
Nagara Point is the site of the ancient Abydos, 
Trom which village Leander used io swim nightly 
across the Hellespont to Hero—a feat which was 
repeated about one hundred years ago by Lord 
Byron. Here also Xerxes crossed from Asia to 
Greece on a bridge of boats, embarking on that 
famous expedition which was to make him master 
of the world. The tribe of Xerxes, | thought, as | 
passed the scene of his exploit, is not yet entirely 
extinct! The Germans and Turks had found a 
less romantic use for this, the narrowest part of the 
Dardanelles, for here they had stretched a cable 
and anti-submarine barrage of mines and ‘nets 
——a device, which, as I shall describe, did not 
keep the English and French underwater boats 
out of the Marmora and the Bosphorus. It was 


The Allied fleets completely demolished these batteries in late February and early March, 1915, and so gained 


ridges, made it plain why the military engineers 
had selected this stretch of the Dardanelles as the 
section best adapted to defense. Our boat was 
now approaching what was perhaps the most com- 
manding point in the whole strait—the city of 
Tchanak, or, to give it its modern European 
name, of Dardanelles. In normal times this was 
a thriving port of 16,000 people, its houses built 
of wood, the headquarters of a considerable trade 
in wool and other products, and for centuries 
it has been an important military station. 
Now, excepting for the soldiers, it was deserted, 
the large civilian population having been moved 
into Anatolia. The British fleet, we were told, 
had bombarded this city; yet this statement 
seemed hardly probable, for | saw only a single 
house that had been hit, evidently by a stray shell 
which had been 2imed at the nearby fortifications. 
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Djevad Pasha, the Turkish Commander-in- 
Chief at the Dardanelles, met us and escorted 
our party to headquarters. Djevad was a man 
of culture and of pleasing and cordial manners; 
as he spoke excellent German | had no need of an 
interpreter. I was much impressed by the defer- 
ence with which the German officers treated 
him; that he was the Commander-in-Chief in 
this theatre of war and that the generals of the 
Kaiser were his subordinates was made plainly 
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The officers were practically all Germans and 
everywhere Germans were building up buttresses 
with sacks of sand and in other ways strengthening 
the emplacements. Here German, not Turkish, 
was the language heard on every side. Oberst 
Wehrle, who conducted me over these batteries, 
took the greatest delight in showing them. He 
had the simple pride of the artist in his work, and 
told me of the happiness that had come into his 
days when Germany had at last found herself at 
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GOING INTO ACTION 


In the foreground are guns of the British ship Suffren. Following the Suffren is the French battleship, the Bouvef which was 
sunk during the fight 


apparent. As we passed into his office, 
Djevad stopped in front of a piece of a torpedo, 
mounted in the middle of the hall, evidently as a 
souvenir. 


“There is the great criminal!’’ he said, calling 


my attention to the relic. 

About this time the newspapers were hailing 
the exploit of an English submarine, which had 
sailed from England to the Dardanelles, passed 
under the mine field, and torpedoed the Turkish 
warship Mesudié. 

“That’s the torpedo that did it!” said Djevad. 
“You'll see the wreck of the ship when you go 
down.” 

The first fortification I visited was that of An- 
adolu Hamidié (that is Asiatic Hamidié), located 
on the water’s edge just outside of Tchanak. 
My first impression was that ] was in Germany. 


war. All his life, he said, he had spent in military 
practices, and, like most Germans, he had become 
tired of manceuvres, sham battles, and other forms 
of mimic hostilities. Yet he was approaching 
fifty, he had become a colonel and he was fearful 
that his career would close without actual mili- 
tary experience—and then the splendid thing had 
happened and here he was, fighting a real English 
enemy, firing real guns and shells! There was 
nothing brutal about Wehrle’s manners; he was a 
“gemiitlich’’ gentleman from Baden, and thor- 
oughly likable; yet he was all aglow with the spirit 
of “Der Tag.” His attitude was simply that of 
a man who had spent his lifetime learning a trade 
and who now rejoiced at the chance of exercising 
it. But he furnished an illuminating light on the 
German military character and the forces that had 
really caused the war. 
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LOOKING NORTH TO THE CITY OF GALLIPOLI 
This part of the Dardanelles is practically unfortified 


Feeling myself so completely in German country 
| asked Colonel Wehrle why there were so few 
Turks on this side of the Straits. “You won’t 
ask me that question this afternoon,” he said, 
smiling, “when you go over to the other side.” 

The location of Anadolu Hamidié seemed ideal. 
It stands right at the water’s edge, and consists 
—or it did then—of ten guns, every onecompletely 
sweeping the Dardanelles. Walking upon the 
parapet, | had a clear view of the strait, Kum 
Kalé, at the entrance, about fifteen miles away, 
standing out conspicuously. No warship could 
enter these waters without immediately coming 
within complete sight of her gunners. Yet the 
fortress itself, to an unprofessional eye like my 
own, was not particularly impressive. The 
parapet and traverses were merely mounds of 
earth, and stand to-day practically as they were 
finished by their French constructors in 1837. 
There is a general belief that the Germans had 
completely modernized the Dardanelles defenses, 
but this was not true at that time. The guns 
defending Fort Anadolu Hamidié were more than 
thirty years old, all being the Krupp model of 
1885, and the rusted exteriors of some of them 
gave evidences of their age. Their extreme range 
was only about 9 miles, while the range of the 
battleships opposing them was about 10 miles, and 
that of the Queen Elizabeth was not far from eleven. 
The figures which | have given for Anadolu 
Hamidié apply also to practically all the guns at 


the other effective fortifications. So far as the 
advantage of range was concerned, therefore, the 
Allied fleet had a decided superiority, the Queen 
Elizabeth alone having them all practically at her 
mercy. Nor did the fortifications contain very 
considerable stores of ammunition. At that time 
the European and American papers were printing 
stories that train loads of shells and guns were 
coming by way of Rumania from Germany to the 
Dardanelles. From facts which | learned on this 
trip and subsequently I am convinced that these 
reports were pure fiction. A small number of 
“red heads’’—that is, non-armor-piercing pro- 
jectiles useful only for fighting landing parties— 
had been brought from Adrianople and were re- 
posing in Hamidié at the time of my visit, but 
these were small in quantity and of no value in 
fighting ships. I lay this stress upon Hamidié be- 
cause this was the most important fortification in 
the Dardanelles. Throughout the whole bom- 
bardment it attracted more of the Allied fire than 
any other position, and it inflicted at least 60 
per cent. of all the damage that was done to the 
attacking ships. It was Anadolu Hamidié which, 
in the great bombardment of March 18th, sank 
the Bouvet, the French battleship, and which in 
the course of the whole attack had disabled sev- 
eral other units. All its officers were Germans 
and eighty-five per cent. of the men on duty 
came from the crews of the Goeben and the Bres- 
lau. 
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Getting into the automobile, we sped along the 
military road to Dardanos, passing on the way 
the wreck of the Mesudié. The Dardanos battery 
was as completely Turkish as the Hamidié was 
German. The guns at Dardanos were somewhat 
more modern than those at Hamidié—they were 
the Krupp model of 1905. Here also was sta- 
tioned the only new battery which the Germans 
had established up to the time of my visit; it con- 
sisted of several guns which they had taken from 
the German and Turkish warships then lying in 
the Bosphorus. A few days before our inspection 
the Allied fleet had entered the Bay of Erenkui 
and had submitted Dardanos to a terrific bom- 
bardment, the evidences of which I saw on every 
hand. The land for nearly half a mile about 
seemed to have been completely churned up; 
it looked like photographs I had seen of the bat- 
tlefields in France. The strange thing was that, 
despite all this punishment, the batteries them- 
selves remained intact; not a single gun, my 
guides told me, had been destroyed. 

“After the war is over,” said General Mertens, 
“we are going to establish a big tourist resort 
here, build a hotel and sell relics to you Americans. 
We shall not have to do much excavating to 
find them—the British fleet is doing that for us 
now.” 

This sounded like a passing joke, yet the state- 








ment was literally true. Dardanos, where this 
emplacement is located, was one of the famous 
cities of the ancient world; in Homeric times it 
was part of the principality of Priam. Frag- 
ments of capitals and columns are still visible. 
And the shells from the Allied fleet were now 
plowing up many relics which had been buried 
for thousands of years. One of my friends picked 
up a water jug which had perhaps been used in 
the days of Troy. The effectiveness of modern 
gunfire in excavating these evidences of a long 
lost civilization was striking—though unfortu- 
nately the relics did not always come to the sur- 
face intact. - 

The Turkish generals were extremely proud of 
the fight which this Dardanos battery had made 
against the British ships. They would lead me 
to the guns that had done particularly good ser- 
vice and pat them affectionately. For my bene- 
fit Djevad called out Lieutenant Hassan, the 
Turkish officer who had defended this position. 
He was a little fellow, with jet black hair, black 
eyes, extremely modest and almost shrinking in 
the presence of these great generals. Djevad 
patted Hassan on both cheeks, while another 
high Turkish officer stroked his hair, one would 
have thought that he was a faithful dog who had 
just performed some meritorious service. 

“Tt is men like you of whom great heroes are 





WANGENHEIM, THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR 
He expected the Allied fleet to capture Constantinople, and was astounded when it failed to return to the attack 
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made,” said General Djevad. He asked Hassan 
to describe the attack and the way it had been 
met. The embarrassed lieutenant quietly told 
his story, though he was moved almost to tears 
by the appreciation of his exalted chiefs. 

“There is a great future for you in the army,” 
said General Djevad, as we parted from this 
hero. 

Poor Hassan’s “future’’ came two days after- 
ward when the Allied fleet made its greatest at- 
tack. One of the shells struck his dugout, which 
caved in, killing the boy. Yet his behavior 
on the day I visited his battery showed that he 
regarded the praise of his general as sufficient 
compensation for all that. he had suffered or all 
that he might suffer. 

I was much puzzled by the fact that the Allied 
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fleet, despite its large expenditures of ammuni- 
tion, had not been able to hit this Dardanos em- 
placement. I naturally thought at first that 
such a failure indicated poor marksmanship, but 
my German guides said that that was not the 
case. All this misfire merely illustrated once 
more the familiar fact that a rapidly manceuvring 
battleship is under great disadvantage in shooting 
at a fixed fortification. But there was another 
point involved in the Dardanos battery. My 
hosts called my attention to its location; it was 
perched on the top of the hill, in full view of the 
ships, forming itself a part of the skyline. Dar- 
danos was merely five steel turrets, each with a 

gun, approached by a winding trench. 
“That,” they said, “is the most difficult 
thing in the world to hit. It is so distinct that 
it looks easy, but the whole 





TURKISH QUARTERS Al THE DARDANELLES 


These dugouts, for the most part, were well protected. 
batteries with great heroism and skill 








The Turks defended their 


thing is an illusion.” 

I do not understand com- 
pletely the optics of the sit- 
uation; but it seems that the 
skyline creates a” kind of 
mirage, so that it is practi- 
cally impossible to hit any- 
thing at that point, except 
by accident. The gunner 
might get what was appar- 
ently a perfect sight, yet 
his shell would go wild. The 
record of Dardanos had been 
little short of marvelous. Up 
to March 18th, the ships had 
fired at it about 4,000 shells. 
One turret had been hit by a 
splinter, which had also 
scratched the paint, another 
had been hit and slightly bent 
in, and another had been hit 
near the base and a piece 
about the size of a man’s 
hand had been knocked out. 
But not a single gun had 
been even slightly damaged. 
Eight men had been killed, 
including Lieutenant Hassan, 
and about forty had been 
wounded. That was the ex- 
tent of the destruction. 

“It was the optical illu- 
sion that saved Dardanos,”’ 
oneof theGermans remarked. 

Again getting intotheauto- 
mobile we rode along the 
shore, my host calling my 
attention to the mine fields, 
which stretched from Chanak 
southward about seven miles. 
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In this area the Gerrnans and 

Turks had scattered nearly 
4oo mines. They told me 
with a good deal of gusto 
that the Russians had fur- 
nished a considerable num- 
ber of these destructive en- 
vines. Day after day Russian 
destroyers sowed mines at 
the Black Sea entrance to the 
Bosphorus, hoping that they 
would float down stream and 
fulfil their appointed task. 
Every morning Turkish and 
German mine-sweepers would 
go up, fish out these mines, 
and place them in the Dar- 
danelles. 

The battery at Erenkeui 
had also been subjected to a 
heavy bombardment, but it 
had suffered little. Unlike 
Dardanos, it was situated 
back of a hill, completely 
shut out from view. Inorder 
to fortify this spot, I was 
told, the Turks had _ been 
compelled practically to dis- 
mantle the fortifications of 
the Inner Straits—that sec- 
tion of the stream which ex- 
tends from Chanak to Point 
Nagara. This was the reason 
why this latter part of the 
Dardanelles was now practi- 
cally unfortified. The guns 
that had been moved for this 
purpose were old style Krupp 
pieces of the model of 1885. 

South of Erenkeui, on 
the hills bordering the road, 
the Germans had introduced an innovation. 
They had found several Krupp howitzers left 
over from the Bulgarian war and had installed 
them on concrete foundations. Each battery 
had four or five of these emplacements so that, 
as | approached them, I found several substantial 
bases that apparently had no guns. I was mys- 
tified further at the sight of a herd of buffaloes— 
| think I counted sixteen engaged in the opera- 
tion—hauling one of these howitzers from one 
emplacement to another. This, it seems, was part 
of the plan of defense. As soon as the dropping 
shells indicated that the fleet had obtained the 
range, the howitzer would be moved, with the 
aid of buffalo teams, to another concrete em- 
placement. , 

“We have even a better trick than that,” 
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THE BRITISH SHIP “ ALBION’ 


Shelling the fortifications at the Inner Strait. The splashes near the ship show that 


the Turks are replying vigorously 


remarked one of the officers. They called out a 
sergeant, and recounted his achievement. This 
soldier was the custodian of a contraption which, 
at a distance, looked like a real gun, but which, 
when | examined it near at hand, was apparently 
an elongated section of sewer pipe. Back of a 
hill, entirely hidden from the fleet, was placed the 
gun with which this sergeant had codperated. 
The two were connected by telephone. When 
the command came to fire, the gunner in charge of 
the howitzer would discharge his shell, while the 
man in charge of the sewer pipe would burn several 
pounds of black powder and send forth a conspicu- 
ous cloud of inky smoke. Not unnaturally the 


Englishmen and Frenchmen on the ships would 
assume that the shells speeding in their direc- 
tion came from the visible smoke cloud and 
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would proceed to centre all their attention upon 
that spot. The space around this burlesque gun 
was pock-marked with shell holes; the sergeant 
in charge, I was told, had attracted more than 
500 shots, while the real artillery piece still re- 
mained intact and undetected. 

From Erenkeui we motored back to General 
Djevad’s headquarters, where we had lunch. 
Djevad took me up to an observation post, and 
there before my eyes | had the beautiful blue ex- 
panse of the A-gean. I could see the entrances 
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“And 


“Those are the plains of Troy,” he said. 
the river that you see winding in and out,” he 
added, “we Turks call it the Mendere, but Homer 


knew it as the Scamander. Back of us, only a 
few miles away, is Mount Ida.” 

Then he turned his glass out to sea, swept the 
field where the British ships lay, and again asked 
me to look at an indicated spot. I immediately 
brought within view a magnificent English war- 
ship, all stripped for battle, quietly steaming along 
like a man walking on patrol duty. 




















THE BATTLESHIP “‘AGAMEMNON” 
From Turkish headquarters Mr. Morgenthau could see the Plains of Troy, and, out at sea, the Agamemnon 


to the Dardanelles, Sedd-ul-Bahr and Kum 
Kalé standing like the guardians of a gateway, 
with the rippling sunny waters stretching be- 
tween. Far out | saw the majestic ships of 
England and France sailing across the entrance, 
and still further away, | caught a glimpse of the 
island of Tenedos, behind which we knew that a 
still larger fleet lay concealed. Naturally this 
prospect brought to mind a thousand historic 
and legendary associations, for there is probably 
no single spot in the world more crowded with 
poetry and romance. Evidently my Turkish 
escort, General Djevad, felt the spell, for he took 
. a telescope and pointed at a bleak expanse, 
perhaps ten miles away. 

“Look at that spot,” he said, handing me the 
glass. “Do you know what that is?” 
I looked but could not identify this sandy beach. 


“That,” said General Djevad, “is the Agamem- 
non!” 

“Shall I fire a shot at her?” he asked me. 

“Yes, if you'll promise me not to hit her,’ | 
answered. 

We lunched at headquarters, where we were 
joined by Admiral Usedom, General Mertens, 
and General Pomiankowsky, the Austrian Mili- 
tary Attaché at Constantinople. The chief note 
in the conversation was one of absolute confidence 
in the future. Whatever the diplomats and poli- 
ticians in Constantinople may have thought, 
these men, Turks and Germans, had no expecta- 
tion—at least their conversation betrayed none 
—that the Allied fleets would pass their defenses. 
What they seemed to hope for above everything 
was that their enemies would make anotherat- 
tack. 
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THE DARDANELLES AS IT WAS MARCH 16, IQI5 


When Ambassador Morgenthau, at the invitation of the Turkish government, visited all the batteries. He found the 
batteries well defended, but short of ammunition and completely outranged by the guns cf the Allied fleets. On March toth 
the Germans and Turks were prepared to retreat to Anatolia and leave Constantinople at the mercy of the British. The Allies 
abandoned the attack at the precise moment when complete victory was in their grasp 
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Allied fleet and was the chief object of the fleet’s attack. 


“If we could onlyget a chance at the Queen 
Elizabeth!” said one eager German, referring to 
the greatest ship in the British Navy, then lying 
off the entrance. 

As the Rhein wine began to disappear, their 
eagerness for the combat increased. 

“If the damn fools would only make a landing!” 
exclaimed one—I quote his precise words. ' 

The Turkish and German officers, indeed, 
seemed to vie with each other in expressing their 
readiness for the fray. Probably a good deal 
of this was bravado, intended for my consumption 
—indeed, I had private information that their 
real estimate of the situation was much less 
reassuring. Now, however, they declared that 
the war had presented no real opportunity for the 
German and English’ navies to measure swords, 
and for this reason the Germans at the Darda- 
nelles welcomed this chance to try the issue. 

Having visited all the important places on 
the Anatolian side, we took a launch and sailed 
over to the Gallipoli peninsula. We almost 
had a disastrous experience on this trip. As we 
approached the Gallipoli shore, our helmsman 
was asked if he knew the location of the minefield 
and if he could steer through the channel. He 


said “yes” and then steered directly for the 
Fortunately the other men noticed the 


mines! 


TCHEMENLIK AND FORT ANADOLU HAMIDI£ 
The latter, the works in the background, was the chief fortification on the Asiatic side. 





i It inflicted the most damage on the 
It was almost entirely manned by German officers and men 


mistake in time, and so we arrived safely at Kilid- 
ul-Bahr. The batteries here were of about the 
same character as those on the other side; they 
formed one of the main defenses of the Straits. 
Here everything, so far as a layman could judge, 
was in excellent condition, barring the fact that 
the artillery pieces were of old design and the 
ammunition not at all plentiful. 

The batteries showed signs of a heavy bombard- 
ment. None had been destroyed, but shell 
holes surrounded the fortification. My Turkish 
and German friends looked at these evidences of 
destruction rather seriously and they were out- 
spoken in their admiration for the accuracy of the 
Allied fire. 

“How do they ever get the range?” This was 
the question they were asking each other. What 
made the shooting so remarkable was the fact that 
it came, not from Allied ships in the Straits, but 
from ships stationed in the A:gean sea, on the other 
side of the Gallipoli peninsula. The gunners had 
never seen their target, but had had to fire at a 
distance of nearly ten miles, over high hills, 
and yet many of their shells had barely missed 
the batteries at Kilid-ul-Bahr. 

When I was there, however, the place was quiet, 
for no fighting was going on that day. For my 
particular benefit the officers put one of their gun 
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Dardanos Battery 
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FORT DARDANOS 


These guns date from 1905. It was not until Bulgaria entered the war and Serbia was overwhelmed that the Germans 
reinforced the Dardanelles. Now this strait is as completely fortified as Heligoland. Probably all the fleets of the world could 


not force the passage to-day 


crews through a drill, so that I could obtain a 
perfect picture of the behavior of the Turks in 
action. In their minds’ eyes these artillerists 
now saw the English ships advancing within 
range, all their guns pointed to destroy the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet. The bugleman blew his 
horn, and the whole company rushed to their 
appointed places. Some were bringing shells, 
others were opening the breeches, others were 
taking the ranges, others were straining at pul- 
leys, and others were putting the charges into 
place. Everything was quickness and alertness; 
evidently the Germans had been excellent in- 
structors, but there was more to it than Ger- 
man military precision, for the men’s faces 
lighted up with all that fanaticism which supplies 
the morale of Turkish soldiers. These gunners 
momentarily imagined that they were shooting 
once more at the infidel English, and the exercise 
was a congenial one. Above the shouts of all I 
could hear the singsong chant of the leader, in- 
toning the prayer with which the Moslem has 
rushed to battle for thirteen centuries: 

“Allah is great, there is but one God, and 
Mohammed is his Prophet!” 

When I looked upon these frenzied men, and saw 
so plainly written in their faces their uncontrol- 


able hatred of the unbelievers, I called to mind 
what the Germans had said in the morning about 
the wisdom of not putting Turkish and German 
soldiers together. I am quite sure that, had this 
been done, here at least the “Holy War” would 
have proved.a success, and that the Turks would 
have vented their hatred of Christians on those 
who happened to be nearest at hand, for the 
moment overlooking the fact that they were 
allies. 

I returned to Constantinople that evening, and 
two days afterward, on March 18th, the Allied 
fleet made its greatest attack. As all the world 
knows, that attack proved disastrous to the Allies. 
The outcome was the sinking of the Bouvet, the 
Ocean, and the Irresistible and the serious crippling 
of four other vessels. Of the sixteen ships en- 
gaged in this battle of the 18th, seven were thus 
put temporarily or permanently out of action. 
Naturally the Germans and Turks rejoiced over 
this victory. The police went around, and 
ordered householders each to display a pre- 
scribed number of flags in honor of the event. 
The Turkish people have so little spontaneous 
patriotism or enthusiasm of any kind that they 
would never decorate their establishments with- 
out such definite orders! As a matter of fact, 
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GROUND PLAN OF ANADOLU HAMIDIE 


; It stood at the water’s edge, sweeping the Dardanelles as far as the entrance. It was built by French engineers in 1837. 
Its battery consisted of ten Krupp guns, all of them thirty years old. The popular idea that the Germans had established 


‘modern guns in the Dardanelles was not true 


neither Germans nor Turks, regarded this 
celebration too seriously, for they were not yet 
persuaded that they had really won a victory. 
Most still believed that the Allied fleets would 
succeed in forcing their way through. The only 
question, they said, was whether the Entente 
was ready to sacrifice the necessary number of 
ships. Neither Wangenheim nor Pallavicini be- 
lieved that the disastrous experience of the 18th 
would end the naval attack, and for days they 
anxiously waited for the fleet to return. This 
was the. general expectation, for no one believed 
that the Allies, after making this great demonstra- 
tion, would accept defeat after the loss of only 
three ships. The high tension lasted for days and 
’ weeks after the repulse of the 18th. We were 
still momentarily expecting the renewal of the 
attack. But the great armadz never returned. 
Should it have come back? Could the Allied 
ships really have captured Constantinople? | 
am constantly asked this que ‘ion. As a lay- 
man my own opinion can have little value, but | 
have quoted the opinions of the German generals 
and admirals, and of the Turks—practically all of 
whom, excepting Enver, believed that the enter- 
prise would succeed, and | am half inclined to be- 
lieve that Enver’s attitude was merely a case of 


graveyard whistling. In what I now have to say 
on this point, therefore, | wish it understood that 
I am not giving my own views, but merely those 
of the officials then in Turkey who were best 
qualified to judge. : 
Enver had told me, in our talk on the deck of 
the Yuruk, that he had “plenty of guns—plenty 
of ammunition.” But this statement was not 
true. A glimpse at the map will show why Tur- 
key was not receiving munitions from Ger- 
many or Austria at that time. The fact was that 
Turkey was just as completely isolated from 
her allies then as was Russia. There were 
two railroad lines leading from Constantinople 
to Germany. One went by way of Bulgaria 
and Serbia. Bulgaria was then not an ally; 
even though she had winked at the passage 
of guns and shells, this line could not have been 
used, since Serbia, which controlled the vital 
link extending from Nish. to Belgrade, was still 
intact. The other railroad line went through 
Rumania, by way of Bucharest. This route was 
independent of Serbia, and, had the Rumanian 
Government consented, it would have formed a 
clear route from the Krupps to the Dardanelles. 
The fact that munitions could be sent off with 
the connivance of the Rumanian Government 




























perhaps accounts for the suspicion that guns and 
shells were going by that route. Day after day 
the French and British ministers protested at 
Bucharest against this alleged violation of 
neutrality, only to be met with angry denials 
that the Germans were using this line. There 
is no doubt now that the Rumanian Govern- 
ment was perfectly honorable in making these 
denials. It is not unlikely that the Germans 
themselves started all these stories, merely to 
fool the Allied fleet into the belief that their 
supplies were inexhaustible. 


“WE SHALL TAKE TO THE ANATOLIAN HILLS” 


Let us suppose that the Allies had returned, 
say on the morning of the nineteenth, what 
would have happened? The one overwhelming 
fact is that the fortifications were very short of 
ammunition. They had almost reached the 
limit of their resisting powers when the British 
fleet passed out on the afternoon of the 18th. 
| had secured permission for Mr. George A. 
Schreiner, the well known American correspondent 
of the Associated Press, to visit the Dardanelles 
on this occasion. On the night of the 18th, this 
correspondent discussed the situation with General 
Mertens, who was the chief technical officer at 
the Straits. General Mertens admitted that the 
outlook was very discouraging for the defense. 

“We expect that the British will come back 
early to-morrow morning,” he said, “and if they 
do we may be able to hold out for a few hours.” 

General Mertens did not declare in so many 
words that the ammunition was practically ex- 
hausted, but Mr. Schreiner discovered that such 
was the case. The fact was that Fort Hamidié, 
the most powerful defense on the Asiatic side, had 
just seventeen armor piercing shells left, while at 
Kilid-ul-Bahr, which was the main defense on the 
European side, there were precisely ten. 

“IT should advise you to get up at six o'clock 
to-morrow morning,’ said General Mertens, 
“and take to the Anatolian hills. That’s what we 
are going to do.” 

The troops at all the fortifications had their 
orders to man the guns until the last shell had 
been fired and then to abandon the forts. 

Once these defenses became helpless, the prob- 
lem of the Allied fleet would have been a simple 
one. The only bar to their progress would have 
been the mine field, which stretched from a point 
about two miles north of Erenkeui to Kilid-ul- 
Bahr. But the Allied fleet had plenty of mine 
sweepers, which could have made a channel in a 
few hours. North of Tchanak, as | have already 
explained, there were a few guns, but they were 
of the 1878 model, and could not discharge 


projectiles that could pierce modern armor plate. 
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North of Point Nagara there were only two 
batteries, and both dated from 1835! Thus, 
once having silenced the outer Straits, there was 
nothing to bar the passage to Constantinople 
except the German and Turkish warships. The 
Goeben was the only first-class fighting ship in 
either fleet, and it would not have lasted long 
against the Queen Elizabeth. The disproportion 
in the strength of the opposing fleets, indeed, was 
so enormous that it is doubtful whether there 
would ever have been an engagement. 


OTTOMAN STATE: WAS ABOUT TO DISSOLVE 


Thus the Allied fleet would have appeared be- 
fore Constantinople on the morning of the twen- 
tieth. What would have happened then? We 
have heard much discussion as to whether this 
purely naval attack was justified. Enver, in his 
conversation with me, had laid much stress on 
the absurdity of sending a fleet to Constantinople, 
supported by no adequate landing force, and much 
of the criticism passed upon the Dardanelles ex- 
pedition since has centred on that point. Yet it 
is my opinion that this purely naval attack was 
justified. I base this judgment purely upon the 
political situation which then existed in Turkey. 
Under ordinary circumstances such an enterprise 
would probably have been a foolish one, but the 
political conditions in Constantinople then were 
not ordinary. There was no solidly established 
government in Turkey at that time. A political 
committee, not exceeding forty members, headed 
by Talaat, Enver, and Djemal, controlled 
the central government, but their authority 
throughout the empire was exceedingly tenuous. 
As a matter of fact the whole Ottoman state, on 
that eighteenth day of March, 1915, when the 
Allied fleet abandoned the attack, was on the 
brink of dissolution. All over Turkey ambitious 
chieftains had arisen, who were momentarily 
expecting the fall, and who were looking for the 
opportunity to seize their parts of the inheritance. 
As previously described, Djemal had already or- 
ganized practically an independent government 
in Syria. In Smyrna Rahmi Bey, the Governor- 
General, had often disregarded the authorities 
in the capital. In Adrianople Hadji Adil, one 
of the most courageous Turks of the time, was 
making his plans to set up an independent 
government. Arabia was already practically an 
independent nation. Among the subject races 
the spirit of revolt was rapidly spreading. The 
Greeks and the Armenians would also have 
welcomed an opportunity to strengthen the 
hands of the Allies. The existing financial 
and industrial conditions seemed to make revolu- 
tion inevitable. Many farmers went on strike; 
they had no seeds and would not accept them as 
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a free gift from the Government because, they 
said, as soon as their crops should be garnered 
the armies would immediately requisition them. 
As for Constantinople the populace there and 
the best elements among the Turks, far from 
opposing the arrival of the Allied fleet, would 
have welcomed it with joy. The Turks them- 
selves were praying that the British and French 
would take their city, for this would relieve them 
of the controlling gang, emancipate them from 
the hated Germans, bring about peace, and end 
their miseries. 


TALAAT HAS AN AUTOMOBILE READY FOR ESCAPE 


No one understood this better than Talaat. 
He was taking no chances on making an expe- 
ditious retreat, in case the Allied fleet appeared 
before the city. For several months the Turkish 
leaders had been casting envious glances at a 
Minerva automobile that had been reposing in the 
Belgian legation ever since Turkey’s declaration 
of war. Talaat finally obtained possession 
of the coveted prize. He had obtained some- 
where another automobile, which he had loaded 
with extra tires, gasolene, and all the other essen- 
tials of a protracted journey. This was evidently 
intended to accompany the more pretentious 
machine as a kind of “mother ship.” Talaat 
stationed these automobiles an the Asiatic side 
of the city with chauffeurs constantly at hand. 
Everything was prepared to leave for the interior 
of Asia at a moment’s notice. 

But the great Allied armada never returned 
to the attack. 


TWO MYSTIFIED GERMAN STATESMEN 


About a week after this momentous defeat, I 
happened to drop in at the German Embassy. 
Wangenheim had a distinguished visitor whom 
he had asked me to meet. | went into his private 
office and there was Von der Goltz Pasha, re- 
cently returned from Belgium, where he had 
served as governor. I must admit that, meeting 
Goltz thus informally, I had difficulty in recon- 
ciling his personality with all the stories that were 
then coming out of Belgium. That morning this 
mild-mannered, spectacled gentleman seemed 
sufficiently quiet and harmless. Nor did he look 
his age—he was then about seventy-four; his 
hair was only streaked with gray, and his face 
was almost unwrinkled; I should not have taken 
him for more than sixty-five. The austerity and 
brusqueness and ponderous dignity which are 
assumed by most highly placed Germans were 
not apparent. His voice was deep, musical, and 
pleasing, and his manners were altogether 


friendly and ingratiating. The only evidence of 
pomp in his bearing was his uniform; he was 
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dressed as a field marshal, his body blazing with 
decorations and gold braid. Von der Goltz ex- 
plained and half apologized for his regalia by say- 
* ing that he just returned from an audience with 
the Sultan. He had come to Constantinople 
to present his majesty a medal from the Kaiser, 
and was taking back to Berlin a similar mark of 
consideration from the Sultan to the Kaiser, be- 
sides an imperial present of 10,000 cigarettes. 

The three of us sat there for some time, drink- 
ing coffee, eating German cakes, and smoking 
German cigars. | did not do much of the talking, 
but the conversation of Von der Goltz and Wan- 
genheim seemed to me to shed much light upon 
the German mind, and especially on the trust- 
worthiness of German military reports. The 
aspect of the Dardanelles fight that interested 
them most at that time was England’s complete 
frankness in publishing her losses. That the 
British Government should issue an_ official 
statement, saying that three ships had been sunk 
and that four others had been badly damaged, 
struck them as most remarkable. In this an- 
nouncement I merely saw a manifestation of the 
usual British desire to make public the worst— 
the policy which we Americans also believe to be 
the best in war times. But no such obvious 
explanation could satisfy these wise and solemn 
Teutons. No, England had some deep purpose 
in telling the truth so unblushingly; what could 
it be? 

“Es ist ausserordentlich!” (It is extraordin- 
ary) said Von der Goltz, referring to England’s 
public acknowledgment of defeat. 

“Es ist unerbért !”’ (It is unheard of) declared 
the equally astonished Wangenheim. 

These master diplomatists canvassed one 
explanation after another, and finally reached a 
conclusion that satisfied the higher strategy. 
England, they agreed, really had had no enthusi- 
asm for this attack, because, in the event of suc- 
cess, she would have had to hand Constantinople 
over to Russia—something which England really 
did not intend to do. By publishing: the losses, 
England showed Russia the enormous difficulties 
of the task; she had demonstrated, indeed, that 
the enterprise was impossible. After such losses, 
England intended Russia to understand that she 
had made a sincere attempt to gain this great 
prize of war and expected her not to insist on 
further sacrifices. . 

The sequel to this great episode in the war came 
in the winter of 1915-16. By this time Bulgaria 
had taken sides with the Entente, Serbia had 
been overwhelmed, and the Germans had ob- 
tained a complete unobstructed railroad line from 
Constantinople to Austria and Germany. Huge 
Krupp guns now began to come over this line— 
































all destinea tor the Dardanelles. Sixteen great 


‘batteries, of the latest model, were emplaced near 


the entrance, completely controlling Sedd-ul-Bahr. 
The Germans lent the Turks 500,000,000 marks, 
much of which was spent defending this indis- 
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pensable highway. The thinly fortified Straits 
through which | passed in March, 1915, are now 
as impregnably fortified as Heligoland. It is 
doubtful if all the fleets in the world could force 
the Dardanelles to-day. 


(In the October Wortv’s Work Mr. Morgenthau will describe his efforts to protect foreigners in Turkey 


against the Germans and the Turks. 


He will also describe ‘Bulgaria on the auction block’’ and 


tell the circumstances that induced that country, against the wishes of her own pcople, to 
betray the cause of freedom and civilization.) 


[Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story is copyrighted in France and England. All rights reserved.] 


GERMAN INTRIGUE IN MEXICO 


Eversbusch’s Attempts to Stop the Allies’ Petroleum Supply at Tampico—Von Eckardt’s 
Schemes to Keep Mexico at Least Neutral, So That the Germans May Have a Spy 
Base and a Refuge There 


BY 


GEORGE MacADAM 


ERMAN intrigue in Mexico is now 
concentrating at two main points 
of attack: (1) at Tampico, where 
Eversbusch, the German Consul, 
is trying to stop the indispensable 

supply of oil to the Allies; and (2) at Mexico City 
where Von Eckardt, the German Minister, is 
trying at least to maintain the neutrality of 
Mexico—the only remaining relay station for in- 
formation on American movements. 

First, consider the oil.situation: There are just 
seven big sources of petroleum supply in the 
world. To rank them by amount of production, 
they are: the United States, Russia, Mexico, 
the Dutch East Indies, Rumania, India, and 
Galicia. The Dutch East Indies and India are 
on the other side of the world; the voyage is long; 
U-boats are plentiful; and tank-steamers are 
scarce. The oil fields of Russia, Rumania, and 
Galicia are in the hands of the enemy. All of 
which means that the Allies must depend for their 
supply of petroleum upon the United States and 
Mexico. 

To meet the demand, the United States jumped 
its 1917 production more than 40,000,000 barrels 
above its 1916 production, a record jump in oil 
history in the United States. In the same period, 
Mexico jumped its production more than 
20,000,000 barrels, an increase in national produc- 
tion of more than 50 per cent., a world record. 

But despite these tremendous increases, the 
Allies’ supply is falling behind their demand. 
The oil reserves of the United States are already 
being drawn upon’ England has prohibited, 
with drastic penalties, the use of gasolene for 


pleasure vehicles. The United States would have 
already followed the same policy were it not that 
this country, unlike England, is a producer and 
refiner, that the greatest demand is for fuel oil, 
and that in the manufacture of this the explosive 
gasolene must be removed. Thus gasolene at 
the present time in this country is a by-product. 
The greater the demand for fuel oil, the greater 
the supply of gasolene. 

The oil fields of Mexico are in the hollow of the 
hand of Manuel Pelaez, a brigand or a rebel ac- 
cording to one’s point-of-view on Mexican poli- 
tics, to whom the oil companies must each month 
pay “protection money” of princely proportions. 
The only outlets for Mexican petroleum are 
through the seaports of Tampico and Tux- 
pam, both under the jurisdiction of Carranza 
whose fast-maturing policy of “nationalization” 
would automatically make the oil of a neutral 
Mexico contraband-of-war which no belligerent 
could obtain. Between Carranza’s territory 
and Pelaez’s territory there is a No Man’s 
Land where outlawry and disorder prevail. This 
is crossed by great pipe-lines carrying the 
precious oil from the wells to the seaports. 
And at Tampico is Eversbusch, one of the most 
energetic and clever agents of Germany, working 
under the cloak of his office as consu!. 

The richest oil wells in the world are in territory 
controlled by Pelaez. Only once in the last three 
years has there been a successful, though small 
and short, invasion by Carranza forces. Pelaez 
exacts from the oil companies $30,000 a month 
“protection money,” but he gives protection. 
His bargain is explicit—no disorder and absolute 
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exclusion of Germans and Austrians; and thus 
far he has lived up to his agreement like a gentle- 
man. 

How long will the agreement hold? 

Pelaez is a shrewd Indian: he realizes that so 
long as he can hold the oil fields, the companies 
will be steady contributors to his strong box and 
that this may goon for years. So an offer against 
their interests, to prove attractive to Pelaez, 
would have to be fatter than it is probable that 
Herr Eversbusch, the German Consul at Tampico, 
could make it in these days when gold from the 
Fatherland must come by the underground 
route, and must compensate Pelaez & Co. for the 
loss to their own lands which, they are sure, 
destruction of present wells would cause. For 
they are all owners of oil lands. 

This does not mean, however, that intrigue 
has not reached out for the Indian chieftain, or, 
more accurately, for the oil fields under his sway. 
Of the many attempts that in all probability have 
been made to “reach”’ him, two have come to light. 

Last fall there was an election for the governor- 
ship of the State of Tamaulipas of which Tampico 
is the principal city. Governor Caballero, who 
ran for reélection, secretly offered to form an 
alliance with Pelaez, which would have brought 
the great oil port and the great oil fields in the 
neighboring state of Vera Cruz under their 
united jurisdiction. The election ended as elec- 
tions usually end in Mexico—each side accusing 
the other of fraud and claiming to have received 
the majority of votes. Carranza, having amply 
justified suspicions of Caballero, stepped in and 
appointed Nafaratte provisional governor. There- 
upon, ex-Governor Caballero, who, true to the 
necessities of Mexican political life, is also a 
general, retired with his following to Victoria 
where, according to last authentic reports, he is 
in open rebellion against Carranza. 

The other underground effort to make a bargain 
with Pelaez, had as middleman General Dieguez, 
Governor of the State of Jalisco, who, because he 
is a loyal Carranzista, was taken from his duties 
on’ the western coast to tend to this task—so 
vital to the Carranza treasury—on the eastern 
coast. General Dieguez was given two cards to 
play in his game with Pelaez: one was a military 
force numbering something under a thousand 
men, the other was an offer that if Pelaez would 
surrender military control he would be given 
stewardship of the entire oil country including 
Tampico. General in Chief Pelaez believes that 
one bird in an armed hand is better than two in an 
unarmed hand. He is still in control of the oil 
fields. 

But even with this state of affairs existing, 
Carranza does not fare so badly. Having in his 
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grip the two commercial outlets for oil, Tampico 
and Tuxpam, he holds a strategic position which 
he makes the most of in the way of taxes. The 
oil may gush at a record-breaking rate out in the 
territory of Pelaez, but the Carranza imposts 
must be paid before it can flow into the tankers. 
His chief imposition is an export tax. As his 
treasury has gone down, this tax has gone up. 
The oil companies say that it promises soon to 
touch the confiscatory point, and both the Ameri- 
can and the British Governments have filed 
protests to this effect in Mexico City. In 
addition to this, each oil company is obliged to 
pay Carranza a monthly license tax. The com- 
panies are also made to pay for a Carranza in- 
spector in Tampico, who has long-range but 
autocratic powers regarding the oil wells which 
he cannot inspect. Then there is the Captain of 
the Port, not to mention other minor officials 
who can bother, hinder, and “collect.” 

Needless to say, from the viewpoint of Herr 
Eversbusch, the German Consul at Tampico, 
this makes a fertile field to be tilled for the benefit 
of the Fatherland. His greatest harvest would 
be a negative crop—no oil for the Allies. To reap 
this harvest, he is sowing German propaganda 
with a lavish hand, the same brand that Minister 
von Eckardt is sowing in Mexico City and 
throughout the country. 

Meantime, the German policy is to hinder as 
much as possible the production and transporta- 
tion of oil. To help them accomplish this, there 
is a handy tool. It is known as the “Casa del 
Obrero Mundial.” It is a focal variety of 1.W.W. 
or Bolsheviki. The principles of this organiza- 
tion are thoroughly interwoven in the political 
and industrial tangle that constitutes the present- 
day Mexican problem. Of its national bearings, 
more will be said Jater. Just now we will stick to 
the Tampico combination of oil, Eversbusch, and 
1.W.W. 

Ever since the European war began and oil 
supplies became vital, there has been a particu- 
larly active industrial fermentation going on in 
Tampico and vicinity. It is Eversbusch who has 
supplied the yeast. There are recurring strikes 
and threats of strikes among the workers con- 
nected with the oil industry. The strikes are 
well financed. The agitators have a constant 
supply of funds. Some of these labor outbreaks 
have reached serious proportions. The funds 
were supplied to the German consul through the 
notorious Hamburg-American group of plotters, 
formerly operating in New York but now residing 
in internment camp or Federal prison. Payments 
at the rate of $10,000 a day have been traced from 
Carl Heynen in Manhattan to Eversbusch in 
Tampico. The supply of Tampico yeast, how- 
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THE OIL FIELDS OF MEXICO 


Oil is necessary for war operations. The demand is already 
exceeding the supply. These great sources are now controlled 
by Mexicans, and German influences are strong in Mexico 


ever, has only been hindered; it has not been 
checked; the industrial ferment in the Mexican 
oil region is still going on. 

To judge the potentialities of Herr Evers- 
busch, a few additional facts should be given. 
He has a private wharf with ample docking facili- 
ties for sea-going craft; he has the only supply 
of bunker coal in Tampico; he has a large ware- 
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house, the “Agencia Commercial y Maritima.” 
This warehouse is well stocked with American 


goods. They were bought ostensibly for Ameri- 
can consignees, and then someone ‘‘swapped 
checks”’ to pay for them. 


As an instance of how strings may be pulled, a 
series of orders by the Captain of the Port of 
Tampico may be instanced. To form a true 
estimate of the crippling results of these orders, 
it must be realized that the only means of com- 
munication between the seaport and the oil fields 
is by launch and barge. These go up the Panuco 
River to the Topila and Panuco fields, or down the 
Panuco River a short distance to a canal which 
leads into Tamiahua Lagoon, a jungle-bordered 
stretch of water running parallel with the Gulf of 
Mexico, some eighty or more miles to another 
canal which connects it with Tuxpam River. 
There are various landings on the lagoon from 
which the supplies are hauled through the jungle 
to the oil wells to the west. San Geronimo is the 
only landing that boasts a railway terminal. 
From this place a narrow-gauge road runs back 
thirty-five miles to Cerro Azul. 

The Captain of the Port formerly required 
the companies to hire a Mexican pilot and engi- 
neer in addition to the American engineer or 
captain on each boat. So long as these enforced 
additions to the crew were merely decorative, 
so long as their wages were merely a beneficent 
tax for individualized Mexican labor, the com- 
panies did not complain. But in January there 
came an order that the navigation of each boat 
was exclusively in the hands of the Mexican pilot. 
Now like every good and true half breed these 
pilots put their faith in “ Mafiana.”’ Back in the 
oil fields, drilling-crews might be waiting for 
machinery, pumping stations might be waiting 
for fuel, camps for food, but the Mexican pilot 
would none-the-less tie up when and where it 
suited him. 


SUPPLIES HELD UP FOR WEEKS 


Discharge the pilot? Yes, a company could 
do that if it were willing to pay the penalty im- 
posed by the foresighted Captain of the Port— 
give the victim of Gringo business methods three 
months’ wages. And then the company could 
hire another Mexican pilot whose faith in ‘Maf- 
ana” and whose relish for a_three-months’ 
vacation on full pay were no less than that of his 
predecessor. 

The Captain of the Port has followed this by 
still another order. It is to the effect that the 
boat crews must be made up exclusively of Mexi- 
cans. The American Consul has protested, but 


with what success is not as yet known in New 
York. 
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But this ingenious official is not the only one 
who issues orders regulating boat traffic to and 
from the oil fields. There are also officers of the 
army and of the customs who exercise equally 
autocratic power. 

The Tampico officials issued an order re- 
quiring the companies to state when a launch 
is to carry money and the amount. Within a 
space of three months, a total booty of 175,000 
pesos was taken from pay launches. The most 
serious of these hold-ups took place on February 
21. The launch Thendara having been fired 
on while navigating the canal a few days pre- 
vious, three bullets going clear through her 
cabin, it was decided that as a protective measure, 
the companies would send their paymasters’ 
boats out together. But when the little squadron 
was passing south through the canal; the shore 
suddenly began tospit bullets. Morethantwohun- 
dred shots were fired. The launches were riddled. 
The paymaster on the Houp-la was badly 
wounded, three bullets hitting him; a bullet went 
through the shoulder of the company surgeon 
on the same craft; two struck its pilot; and one a 
sailor. Aboard the Thendara, the pilot was also 
hit by two bullets, and a company official re- 
ceived a slight wound. 


A HOLD-UP AND A MURDER 


The launches stopped and were boarded by the 
“brigands.”’ All the money was handed over ex- 
cept by the paymaster on the Aleck. He gave up 
his silver, whereupon a demand was made for the 
four thousand gold pesos that he had aboard. 
This was the exact amount on the payroll; it had 
been declared, according to regulations, to the 
customs officials; and, without a “leak,” they 
were the only ones who knew the amount. The 
American paymaster, Edgar House, of the Texas 
Company, of the Aleck, turned over the gold and 
was then shot and killed in cold blood. The 
booty totalled about fifty thousand pesos. 

An American has made affidavit that he saw 
a Mexican officer (name unknown) and a German 
(name known) removing from a Tampico hotel 
to the railroad station, sacks that looked like 
the identical money sacks stolen from the 
launches. The Constitutionalist officers in Tam- 
pico spent the next day exchanging money. 

The Associated Press reports that on June 290th, 
at the terminal of the Gulf Refining Company, 
which is only two miles from Tampico, and in 
undisputed Constitutionalist territory, four Amer- 
ican employees were murdered in cold blood, 
after armed men on horses had taken from them 
the money with which they were paying laborers. 
The armed men carried Mexican army rifles and 
bandoliers. They were government soldiers or 
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had been government soldiers within a few days; 
for carriage of arms in that territory is forbidden 
to any but soldiers, Eversbusch, or his friends. 

Carranza’s two big problems are a large army 
and a poverty-stricken treasury. He must keep 
the army to retain his power; and he must fill 
the treasury to retain the army. The great 
temptation which Von Eckardt constantly dan- 
gles before his eyes is that he fill his treasury at 
the expense of the foreign investors—and the 
foreign investors are chiefly British, American, 
and French. This solution is doubly alluring 
because it fits exactly into Carranza’s theories of 
political economy, which found concrete expres- 
sion in that remarkable document—the most 
‘‘advanced”’ official embodiment of radicalism— 
the Constitution signed at Querétaro on January 
31, 1917, and now the basic law of Mexico. A 
cardinal principle of this Constitution is that 
Mexico is for the Mexicans only. 


‘MEXICO FOR MEXICANS” 


Keeping in mind that it has been foreign 
capital, largely American, that has developed 
the mines and oil fields of Mexico, that large 
amounts of the same capital are invested in 
ranches, rubber, cotton, and coffee plantations, 
let us glance at Article 27 of the new Constitution. 
Among other things, it provides: j 


In the Nation is vested direct ownership of all 
minerals—solid, liquid, or gaseous. 

Only Mexicans by birth or naturalization and Mexi- 
can companies have the right to acquire ownership in 
lands, waters, and their appurtenances, or to obtain 
concessions to develop mines, waters, or mineral fuels 
in the Republic of Mexico. The Nation may grant 
the same right to foreigners, provided they agree before 
the Department of Foreign Affairs to be considered 
Mexicans in respect to such property, and accordingly 
not to invoke the protection of their Governments in 
respect to the same, under penalty, in case of breach, 
of forfeiture to the Nation of property so acquired. 
Within a zone of 100 kilometers from. the frontiers, 
and of 50 kilometers from the seacoast no foreigner 
shall under any conditions acquire direct ownership 
of lands and waters. 

Commercial stock companies may not acquire, hold, 
or administer rural properties. 


No one can dispute the right of Mexicans to 
decree “Mexico for the Mexicans” except in so 
far as foreigners have been induced by former 
administrations to invest their money in Mexico. 
To take mining alone, an estimate of the money 
invested in it at the time of the outbreak of the 
revolution was about $650,000,000, of which 
$500,000,000 was American, $88,000,000 British, 
$10,000,000 French, and $30,000,000 Mexican. 
It is said that the new Constitution is not retro- 
active. But Carranza has already taken steps. 

















to “nationalize” the great petroleum fields, and 
the American Government is making strenuous 
diplomatic protest. The Carranza authorities 
are gradually stretching the new constitutional 
provisions out in various other directions. 

To meet his Treasury deficit, Carranza fell 
back on a system of defaulting in his debts 
and of taking over certain handy, paying pro- 
perties. He has paid no interest on the bonds 
(chiefly American owned) representing the na- 
tional debt. He has seized the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico (chiefly American owned), a 
system that extends from the northern to the 
southern frontier, the main line branches includ- 
ing 6,797 miles of track. No interest has been 
paid to the bond-holders or the stock-holders. 
Likewise he has seized the Mexican Railway, the 
Interoceanic Railway, the Railways of Yucatan, 
the Mexican Navigation Company, the Tram- 
ways of Mexico City, the Mexican Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, and the Wells-Fargo 
Express Company; and likewise he has paid no 
interest to their bond-holders and stock holders— 
chiefly American, British, and French citizens. 
The earnings in excess of operating expenses go 
to the Government entire. 

The present year found the taxes on all pro- 
ducts of foreign corporations screwed up almost 
to the last notch. The tax, for instance, on gold 
and silver, that used to be considered high at 
23 per cent., is now about 10 per cent. The tax 
on petroleum is almost at the confiscatory point. 
By “valuation,” basis of the “10 per cent. tax,” 
the tax is 23 cents per barrel on oil that sells at 
43 cents in Tampico, after a 90 mile pipe-line 
transport. 

But in spite of all this, Mexico—a country with 
unsurpassed sources of natural wealth that only 
need capital and industry encouraged by sane 
laws sanely administered, to be converted into 
vast sources of legitimate taxation—Mexico is 
staggering along toward bankruptcy. 

Only one thing can keep Mexico going on the 
financial road that it is now travelling, and that 
one thing is a wider policy of seizure and confis- 
cation. The “nationalization” of the oil fields 
is a policy that Carranza is endeavoring to push 
on to maturity. His new constitution—if the 
other nations allow its provisions to be enforced— 
is the greatest document for the expropriation of 
foreign-owned property, without opportunity of 
judicial recourse but with ample opportunity for 
the confiscatory deflation of values, that a civil- 
ized state has ever devised. 

Here is a fact of far-reaching significance: 
Practically all of the holders of bonds and stocks 
of the properties that Carranza has seized or 
threatens with seizure, are citizens of the Allied 
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nations. The Americans come first, then the 
British, and then the French. The American 
investment alone would run far beyond the 
billion-dollar mark. The German investment 
in Mexico (with the exception of the corporation 
with the misnomer, the American Metals Com- 
pany) is exclusively in hardware and drug stores 
and goods. 

And right there is the crux of the German tempta- 
tion. 


CARRANZA TRYING TO PICK WAR WINNER 


Carranza has been able to stave off bankruptcy 
only by his policy of continued defaults and 
seizures. The Allies have not called him to 
account for the simple reason that they had their 
hands full in Europe. When the Allies win, not 
only will Carranza be made to square with his 
foreign creditors, but he will also be awakened 
from his dream of expropriation foreshadowed 
in the Querétaro Constitution. 

But if the Germans should win, Carranza not 
only could take undisputed possession, in the name 
of Mexico, of railways, steamship lines, and public 
utilities, built and financed by Allied nationals, 
but he could also repudiate the national debt, 
largely owing to the same sources, and his vast 
dream of expropriation could materialize into a 
cash-paying fact. 

There can be no doubt that this is the golden 
bait that von Eckardt, the German Minister at 
Mexico City, is dangling before the eyes of Car- 
ranza. Germany wants a careless, predatory, 
“neutral”? Mexico, for Mexico is the last re- 
maining source of information of American ac- 
tivities, and the sole asylum for German subjects 
and propagandists in North America. Neutral 
Mexico, owning the oil measures, would cut off 
the vital supply of petroleum from the Allied 
navies, and, after the war is over, Mexico, so 
rich in raw materials, would be a much-needed 
source of supply for German factories. 

Remember the Zimmerman note _ proposing 
an alliance and the making of war upon the 
United States: “We shall make war together 
and together make peace. We shall give general 
financial support and it is understood that Mexico 
is to reconquer the lost territory in New Mexico, 
Texas, and Arizona.”’ 

That surely was golden bait! 

And remember that the Zimmerman note was 
dated January 19, 1917 (it was made public on 
March 1, 1917, by the State Department at 
Washington into whose hands it had come 
through underground channels). And also re- 
member that between these two dates—February 
11—Carranza addressed to the United States 
and other neutrals a note suggesting that “the 
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neutral countries . take the necessary meas- 
ures to reduce the conflagration to its narrowest 
limit by refusing any kind of implements to the 
belligerents and suspending commercial relations 
with the warring nations until the said conflag- 
ration shall have been smothered.”’ 

Germany’s commerce had long since been swept 
from the seas. The proposal was solely a blow 
aimed at the Allies. Mexico’s contribution of 
“implements to the belligerents” was oil. Car- 
ranza was nibbling at the German bait. 

But he has not yet been able to pick the winner 
in the mighty contest, and that is why he wobbles 
—now congratulating Emperor William on the 
celebration of the anniversary of his birthday 
“with justified rejoicing,’ and a month later 
assuring the Belgian minister that Belgium “has 
realized the most heroic act of modern times”’; 
now and again issuing declarations of strict 
neutrality, but all the while permitting the 
German legation in Mexico City to be the ample 
well-head of underground propaganda. This 
propaganda is the same compound of corruption 
and subtlety that has made German diplomacy 
wherever it has been brought to the surface, 
stink in all parts of the world. 

German money has bought or subsidized a 
chain of Mexican newspapers; German money 
has been used to stir up provocative disorder 
along the Rio Grande; the charge, openly made 
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by El Universal, that German money has cor- 
rupted members of the Mexican Congress is 
being investigated by the Republic’s Attorney 
General and a legislative committee; German 
hardware firms have been allowed to get possess- 
ion, through false manifests, of a large amount 
of ammunition; German reservists, acting under 
orders from Berlin, have been allowed to gather 
in Mexico from all parts of the western hemis- 
phere; German reservists have been taken into 
the Mexican army; more than a year ago, Maxi- 
milian Klos, a German reservist, was placed in 
charge of all Carranzista ordnance and ammuni- 
tion matters, including the Government muni- 
tions plant near Mexico City; Mexico’s wireless 
stations installed and being installed by German 
mechanics, that used to be tuned to the Marconi 
system as are those in all the Allied countries, 
have been tuned since Carranza came into au- 
thority, to the Telefunken system, the one used 
by the wireless stations of the Central Powers; 
Carranza has taken over the British-owned rail- 
road that crosses the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
with its splendidly equipped harbors with huge 
lifting cranes capable, it is said, of lifting a small 
submarine, on both the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Carranza has nibbled at the German bait. He 
is still nibbling. Will impending bankruptcy 
finally cause him to swallow it? 


GRENADES AND GRENADIERS 


“Naturally, the Advent of the Grenade Was Enthusiastically Welcomed by the Troops as It 
Added a Form of Diversion to a Rather Dull Life’—To the Grenadier Belongs the 
Post of Danger—He Might Well Be Called the Superman of the Infantry 


BY 
CAs. Rh. . POLLER, U.S. 2. 


T THE outbreak of the present war 

the belligerents had scarcely given a 

thought to the hand-grenade as a 

weapon of any importance. This 

fact shows that the so-called “trench 

warfare” had not been contemplated, and that 

the war of movement, such as had existed in the 

past, was the only form of warfare that had been 
given serious consideration. 

When, however, the opposing armies had en- 
trenched and it was no longer possible to use the 
rifle or machine gun, it became necessary to devise 
weapons which would meet the conditions that 
had been created. Life in the trenches became 
rather monotonous; the enemy well protected in 





his trench was rarely ever seen—there was noth- 
ing to shoot at. The fact that a projectile with 
a plunging fire was the only thing that could 
reach a trench suggested the grenade. It was 
no new weapon. It dates back to early in the 
fifteenth century. The Russians used it exten- 
sively at the siege of Port Arthur. The gren- 
ade had only been considered useful in case of 
siege, and, after all, this new warfare somewhat 
resembled a siege, and as the opposing trenches 
were often only twenty-five to forty yards apart, 
grenades could be easily hurled at such distances 
into the enemy’s trenches. Naturally, the ad- 
vent of the grenade was enthusiastically wel- 
comed by the troops as it added a form of diver- 
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sion to a rather dull life. At Mesnil-les-Hurlus, 
February, 1915, grenades were first used in 
quantities in actions of importance. 

The early grenades were crude affairs. They 
were made from beef and jam tins filled with ex- 
plosive, shrapnel bullets, nails, odds and ends, 
and were ignited very generally by means of a 
cigarette and a fuse of uncertain duration. It 
was a most primitive device and occasionally blew 
up the thrower, but this did not dampen the ar- 
dor of the sport. It did, however, impress upon 
the officers the necessity of designing grenades 
of a type that would secure the thrower with a 
reasonable amount of safety and yet function 
with regularity. Numerous grenades were tried 
out and the final result has been the adoption of a 
type, the fundamental principles of which have 
been generally accepted by the Allies. 

This grenade consists of two main parts: an 
envelope or casing containing the explosive or 
other material, and the firing mechanism or 
bouchon controlled by a long handle which, when 
released at the moment of throwing, flies upward 
and allows the firing pin to function. A five sec- 
ond fuse is ignited and this leads to the detonator 
which explodes the main charge. The handle 
is kept in a safe position by a pin which is with- 
drawn just before the grenade is thrown. 

As the use of the grenade increased and as its 
importance as a weapon became greater, it was 
seen that much advantage was to be gained in the 
manufacture of grenades of different types, so 
far as the effect produced by them was concerned. 
To-day we find four types of grenades in general 
use at the front. 

(1) The Defensive Grenade 

This was the original type developed. It has 
a body of cast iron and bursts into a great num- 
ber of pieces. Its effective range is about 30 
yards, although many of its fragments are pro- 
jected a much greater distance. The thrower 
should be protected when using this grenade as 
he is liable to be wounded by tke pieces. There- 
fore, it is thrown from a trench or into a 
trench or some place where the thrower is safe 
from its burst. 

(2) The Offensive Grenade 

The object of this grenade is to limit its danger 
zone to a few feet. The envelope is made from 
very thin sheet iron or heavy paper and contains 
a very heavy charge of explosive. 

It does little actual physical damage but pro- 
duces a miniature shell shock which results in 
complete demoralization of the enemy. 

(3) Incendiary Grenade 

This may contain phosphorus or thermit and 
is thrown into buildings and dugouts in order to 
cause fire and drive out the enemy. 
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(4) Gas Grenades 

Used against dugouts and positions that are 
to be rendered untenable. These grenades are 
filled with highly concentrated tear-producing 
gases which have an instantaneous effect. 

It soon became apparent that a grenade of 
much greater range than the ordinary hand-gren- 
ade would be of the greatest value, as the enemy’s 
lines were usually beyond the range of any 
thrower. To meet this situation, the French 
invented a rifle-grenade called the “V-B” on 
account of its originators, Viven and Bessieres. 
This grenade is shot from the ordinary rifle by 
means of a special container and a service car- 
tridge. It has an effective range of about 175 
yards, 

It may be shot from the shoulder, but, on ac- 
count of the recoil and poor balance due to the 
container placed on the end of the barrel, it is 
generally shot with the butt resting on the ground. 
After practice, considerable accuracy can be ob- 
tained by this means. 

It was not long before the grenade became one 
of the most important weapons of modern war- 
fare, and, naturally, its introduction had a pro- 
found effect upon the organization of troops. 

For daily life in the trenches, the rifle grenade 
was of great use. The rifles could be set up on 
tripods, and a constant shower of grenades 
kept upon vital points in the enemy’s lines, 
and observation posts, shelters, and importan: 
junction points of trenches and boyaux (com: 
municating trenches) rendered untenable. Such 
work is always important as it affects the ene- 
my’s morale. 

The V-B is extremely effective in cleanin,: 
out machine gun emplacements which have not 
been put down by artillery. Dead ground in 
front of an objective can be thoroughly searched 
by rifle-grenades and small parties of men ren- 
dered ineffective, and there are numerous local 
engagements where they are extremely useful, 
especially when no artillery support is given. 

In village fighting and the consolidation of 
many points, the grenadiers are unable on ac- 
count of range to render much assistance, but the 
tifle-grenade will be able to reach the objective. 

In general, the rifle-grenade men go forward in 
the attack as riflemen and, when necessary, they 
concentrate upon points that offer resistance 
and keep these under a heavy barrage fire. In 
this manner they assist the troops in carrying 
out their movements. 

On the defense, the V-B lays down a very heavy 
barrage. Eight men can fire 150 shots a minute 
and often they can break up the enemy’s attack 
before he can get within bombing range. 

Every infantryman receives instructions in 
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regard to the use of the hand-grenade and the 
proper method of throwing them. Certain men, 
however, are selected on account of their physique 
and morale and are given detailed instruction in 
bombing. These men must be resourceful, full 
of initiative, cool and courageous, and able to 
cope with an emergency, should it arise. They 
are put through a course in physical training in 
order to give them the necessary agility and to 
keep their physical condition as near perfect as 
possible. They are taught to throw bombs from 
any position and to place their shots accurately 
at forty yards. Practice is the only means of 
becoming perfect, and even in rest billets the gren- 
adiers spend a certain length of time each day 
developing their accuracy. 


WHEN AND HOW GRENADES ARE USED 


When an attack is to be made, most careful and 
painstaking preparation must be made in order 
to insure success. One of the most vital ques- 
tions is the keeping up of the supply. A constant 
stream of carriers must be employed to bring up 
the ammunition, and, owing to casualties and un- 
foreseen circumstances, rarely more than one 
third of the bombs which start for the front 
reach the throwers. 

Divisional dumps or caches are located in pro- 
tected and sheltered places where they are read- 
ily accessible. Regimental dumps are situated 
near the front line, and generally several dumps 
are in use so that the chance of the entire supply’s 
being wiped out by shells isevery greatly reduced. 
Sometimes dumps are placed in no man’s land 
in order to escape the barrage. The foremost 
dumps are supplied by the ones just back of them 
and so on back to the divisional dump which is the 
main supply. 

It is well to remember that although the gren- 
ade is of great importance, its use is limited and 
the rifle and bayonet still hold their own in close 
quarter work. The grenade is employed when 
the bayonet cannot be used. The French, how- 
ever, employ the grenade to a much greater ex- 
tent than the British employ it and often use it 
in hand-to-hand encounters. 

The tactics of the grenadier vary with the 
type of attack. In trench raiding, which has for 
its primary motive surprise and the capturing of 
prisoners for the purpose of getting information, 
there must be most careful preparation. These 
raids are generally carried out by small groups 
of carefully selected men or by a small unit rein- 
forced by extra officers. 

_ The terrain is carefully studied from photo- 
graphs and reconnaissance. The best routes are 
chosen, the position of the enemy’s trenches 
carefully noted and often a rehearsal of the raid 
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is held. Thehour and kind of weather is consid- 
ered and the specific tasks assigned to individ- 
uals and bodies of men. The supply and com- 
munication are worked out and when everything 
is satisfactory, the raiders start off. They steal 
through no man’s land in absolute silence. The 
slightest noise would put the enemy on his guard 
and might result disastrously. If there has been 
no artillery preparation, difficulty will be en- 
countered with the barbed wire and it will have 
to be cut by hand or blown up with an explo- 
sive charge. 


HOW A TRENCH RAID IS CONDUCTED 
If possible, trench raids are conducted without 
the use of the grenade. The more silently the 


work is done, the more speedy and satisfactory 
it is. The bayonet and the trench knife are often 
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ORDER OF PROCEDURE 
in step by step advance of bombers in trenches 








sufficient. However, if it is necessary to use 
grenades, they are brought into action just before 
the trench is raided and a number are thrown into 
various points in the trench and then the party 
rushes the enemy. A thorough cleaning or 
“mopping ‘up” then follows. Dugouts are 
searched and no chance is taken of being attacked 
by any supposedly dead enemies. Once the pur- 
pose has been accomplished, the party returns 
with the prisoners to the protection of its own 
trenches. 

In a local attack which may be made for the 
purpose of occupying and holding a portion of the 
enemy’s trench, when the infantry has obtained a 
footing, the grenadiers are the only ones who can 
make progress along the trench. This is one 
of the most important functions of the grenadier. 
It is strictly up to him to widen the extent of 
trenches to be occupied and to follow up the boy- 
aux, and it is also his duty to clean up the trenches 
and see that no enemy is left behind. 

The advance must be made with great care. 
The strength of the enemy is an unknown quan- 
tity. There is no telling what ambush or enfilade 
may be ahead. 

The bombing squad consists of two bayonet 
men who precede the throwers. The third and 
sixth men are throwers, the fourth and seventh are 
carriers who become throwers if casualties occur. 
The fifth man is a ““Non-com” in charge of the 
squad, the eighth is second in command, and the 
ninth carries a V-B rifle. 

As new traverses are approached, 3 and 6 pro- 
ceed to bomb them. As soon as they have fin- 














ished, 1 and 2 rush forward and finish the job up 
with the bayonet. 

Particular attention must be paid to the pre- 
vention of crowding. All dugouts are methodi- 
cally bombed and searched to prevent any chance 
of a rear attack. Boyaux are explored, barri- 
caded, and guarded, and island traverses are 
bombed on both sides and a bayonet man sent 
along each trench. This step by step fighting is 
extremely arduous and calls for constant replace- 
ment of men and material. The enemy, during 
all this time, is by no means idle. He has con- 
structed barricades that must be blown up and 
thrown in masses of barbed wire to block the way. 
His machine guns and automatic machine rifles 
are carefully planted so as to enfilade as many 
points, as possible and often specially prepared 
bombing posts have been placed outside of the 
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trenches and filled with men waiting their chance. 
The fight really resolves itself to one of wits and 
the price paid for any carelessness is dear. The 
operations are conducted in silence and ears are 
strained to catch any sound that tells of the pres- 
ence of the enemy. 

Occasionally, it may become necessary to dig a 
sap in order to reach the enemy more effectively 
and also to increase the number of points from 
which bombs can be thrown. 

The building of barricades is a very important 
part of the grenadiers’ duty and they should be 
accompanied by men who are provided with 
proper tools and sand bags. The barricade is 
built some fifty yards behind the advance in order 
to be out of any counter grenade fire. An ad- 
vanced barricade of temporary construction is 
made at the point of advance. When the main 
barricade is finished, the bombers can take a 
permanent position at that point. 

Sometimes, it may become necessary to block 
winding boyaux and straight stretches of trench 
that could be fired along should a traverse be de- 
stroyed. In the case of the boyaux, a section of 
it should be completely destroyed in order to 
render it useless. The straight stretch can be 
barricaded by sand bags, roofed against gren- 
ades and then the intervening traverse destroyed. 

When the trenches have been taken over and 
consolidated, the bombers’ work on that particu- 
lar job is done, and the time has arrived to’ be- 
gin preparing him for the next one. 

The duties of the grenadier in the defense of a 
position are threefold: 
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(1) The prevention of the use of bombs by 
the enemy. 

(2) Holding the enemy when he has entered 
the trenches until a counter attack can be made. 

(3) Taking part in the counter attack. 

The arrangement of the supply of grenades in 
defensive sectors must be carefully worked out. 
The grenadiers are posted along the line and in- 
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SAPS 
run out to X, Y, and Z to make bombing more effective 


creased numbers stationed at weak spots. It 
must be remembered that there are many places 
which cannot be controlled by rifle and machine 
gun fire, such as craters, saps, and dead ground. 
It is these points that the grenadiers are supposed 
to take care of. The rifle, the machine gun, and 








BOMBING A COMMUNICATION TRENCH 
V-B’s from A, B, C, and D fall at E and make the boyau useless 


the artillery are the main defensive weapons— 
the grenade is an adjunct. 

The establishment of throwing posts is to pre- 
vent the enemy from coming within bombing 
distance of the trench. Saps should be protected 
by a covering of twined barbed wire. If the 
enemy enters one, he will be unable to throw out 
of it and yet can be bombed with ease. 

If the enemy succeeds in entering the trenches, 
he must be held until a counter attack is organ- 
ized. His progress must be impeded in every pos- 
ible way. Barbed wire can be used to fill the 
trenches, a converging fusillade of bombs should 
be kept up, and, whenever possible, he should be 
led into enfilades of machine gun and automatic 
machine-rifle fire. Bombing posts can be es- 
tablished outside the trenches at strategical 
points. 

When the counter attack is made and its success 
depends upon the speed with which it is organ- 
ized, the grenadier must proceed to clean the en- 
emy out of the positions that he had been con- 
solidating and open up the way for the infantry. 











HENRY FORD, AMATEUR. 


His Belief in His Ability to Do Anything He Thinks Worth Doing—Why He Believes 
This Is the Last War, and How He Hopes to Make Everybody Happy 


BY 


FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


F HENRY. FORD becomes United States 
senator from Michigan he will be a dif- 
ferent sort of senator from any of his prede- 
cessors in that august body. I have read 
many columns of newspaper discussion 

of Mr. Ford as a prospective senator. I have be- 
fore me as I write probably a hundred editorial 
expressions on the subject. I have lately talked 
with dozens of men, in Detroit and elsewhere, 
who profess to know Mr. Ford, and have found 
no two of them agreed on any point about him. 
The reasons advanced why Mr. Ford should go 
to the senate and why he should not are so varied 
and contradictory that one cannot examine 
them very-long without being forced to the 
conclusion that-very few people, indeed, really 
know Mr. Ford. I didn’t know Mr. Ford my- 
self, but it was obvious that he could not be at 
once a patriot and a profiteer, a wise man and 
* an ignoramus, a humanitarian and a self-seeker, 
~ a*Republican and a Demiocrat, a builder of great 
enterprises and a mere tool in the hands of others. 
He might be one or neither ut he couldn’t be 
both. 

Sé6 1 went to Detroit to see if | could learn 
enough about the real Henry Ford to dispel the 
Ford myth. | spent the better part of a week 
with Mr. Ford, at his home, in his great shops 
and factories, and on his farm. | found him a 
man of simple tastes, boyish enthusiasms, full 
of fun and humor, entirely lacking in seif-con- 
sciousness, so perfectly sure of himself that he 
feels no need of assuming the false dignity. of 
self-importance that is perhaps the chief differ- 
ence between senators and other folks, and. with 
absolutely no sense of any limitation on his. own 
power to do whatever it pleases him to do. - . 

Naturally, the first thing Mr. Ford and I 
talked about was his prospective entry into the 
Senate. So far as Mr. Ford is concerned, it is all 
settled. President Wilson wants him in the Sen- 
ate, and the people of the United States, which 
includes Michigan, are eager to give the President 
everything he wants. Nothing could be simpler. 
He will not spend a dollar, he says, nor make a 
speech, nor walk across the street to obtain either 
the nomination or the election. He doesn’t care 
which ticket he runs on. This makes the politi- 


cians laugh, and those who still think of politics 
in terms of the time-honored party machinery 
and methods. They do not see how it can be 
done without an organization, a machine. 

What Mr. Ford senses, although he does not 
express the thought in words is that party ma- 
chinery no longer functions; that whatever may 
come about in the way of a return to the status 
quo ante bellum, after the war is over, there is to- 
day no widespread feeling of partisanship, no 
disposition to apply the old-fashioned tests of 
political expediency, the shibboleths of party 
loyalty, anywhere in America except among the 
professional politicians: And for the opinion of 
the professional politician, as well as for that of 
the professional expert: in-every. other field of hu- 
man activity, Henry Ford has only the most pro- 
found contempt. 

One of the gentlemen of Michigan, who wishes 
he were going to the Senate instead of Henry 
Ford, has declared publicly that Mr. Ford in the 
Senate would be merely a rubber stamp in the 
hands of President Wilson. There is no doubt of 
Mr. Ford’s genuine and sincere admiration of 
and respect for the President. But any one who 
thinks Mr. Ford capable of becoming ahybody’s 
rubber stamp has only to spend a few days with 
him about his business, as I did, to be quite 
reasonably sure that he always has done, and 
therefore probably will continue to do, a very 
large part, if not all, of his own thinking. 


LEARNED THAT TALK WILL NOT FINISH WAR 


Mr. Ford’s admiration for the President has 
developed since the famous voyage of the Oscar II 
to Stockholm in search of peace. .Mr. Ford 
started out on that expedition with the fond 
belief that peace was just at the other end of the 
rainbow. - He has admitted that when he started 
out he knew nothing about the war or its causes 
except that war in the abstract was the most 
awful thing in the world. He discovered that 
war could not be stopped by conversation. He 
came back much wiser than he went away. He 
came back more convinced than ever that wars 
were waged for profit and that until and unless 
the people of the United States were ready to go 
to war for something else besides profits to in- 

















MR. HENRY FORD 


“I have placed myself, my resources, my organization, everything I have, at the command of the Government—to do every 
thing possible to make this the last war”’ 
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dividuals or the nation, were ready to go to war 
for the liberation of mankind and the permanent 
peace of the world, this country had no business 
even to prepare for war. 

There is no more ardent supporter of the war 
in America to-day than Henry Ford. There is 
no more ardent supporter of President Wilson 
to-day than Henry Ford. Mr. Ford believes that 
this war is to be the last war. He believes with 
President Wilson that it is America’s duty as a 
Christian nation to put an end, once and forever, 
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manufacture of this wonderful war engine. He 
is building ambulances by the thousand, and 
motor trucks by the ten thousand, for the army. 
He is manufacturing the tin hats, as our soldiers 
call the steel shrapnel helmets which they wear 
in the trenches, for the army. He has given to 
the Government without cost the use of his enor- 
mous assembling plant in Long Island City for 
the manufacture of gas masks. He has also given 
the Government his plants in Boston, Washing- 
ton, St. Louis, and other cities, free of rent, for the 
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NORTHCLIFFE AND FORD OPERATING FORDSONS 


“It is with the idea of making it possible for the man of moderate means to reduce the labor required to farm successfully, and 
make a better living on his farm, that | have developed the Fordson tractor” 


to autocratic power wherever it exists on earth, and 
to liberate the peoples of the world. He sees 
America as the Angel of God with the Flaming 
Sword, fighting not for herself or for dollars, but 
for the good of mankind. He is calmly serene 
and unshakeable in his belief that Fate, Divine 
Providence, or whatever destiny rules over the 
world, placed Woodrow Wilson in the .White 
House solely to become the medium through 
whom all war should end and the leader of a great 
uplift of humanity toward the’ millennium! 
Merely to catalogue Mr. Ford’s activities in 
war enterprises makes an impressive showing. 
He is building new Eagle boats—has built an 
enormous plant and devised methods of turning 
out warcraft as fast, almost, as he turns out 
“flivvers,” and by identically the same methods. 
He is making more Liberty motors than any 
other of the five or six concerns-engaged in the 


duration of the war. And while it is not essen- 
tially a military activity, he is furnishing tractors 
for agricultural purposes to the British Govern- 
ment by the thousands,’ and to various state 
food and conservation boards. I saw in the 
Ford plant, moreover, the newest engine of war- 
fare, the Ford one-man tank, the manufacture 
of which has not yet begun, but which, from 
its performances as | saw it in action, ought to ° 
be one of the deadliest weapons of offense in the 
hands of our army, when they are supplied. And 
out of all.this, Mr. Ford is consistently and posi- 
tively declining to take one cent of profit. He 
is giving himself, his organization, everything 
he has to the Government at a definite and great 
money loss because he holds it to be the most 
despicable of offenses to make money out of war. 
It is a far cry from the Oscar II to the Eagle 
boat—as long a road as from peace by negotia- 
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tion to peace by compulsion. His contacts with 
President Wilson, however, have closed his mind 
as definitely as the President’s mind is closed to 
the idea that peace by negotiation is possible 
when the party you have to negotiate with is the 
Kaiser. Mr. Ford thought, when he outfitted 
the peace expedition, that he loved peace and 
hated war more than any other man in America. 
He had not, however, reached the stage at that 
time where he loved peace enough to be willing 
to fight for it. But now that his eyes have been 
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limitation is to be found the basis of President 
Wilson’s liking for Henry Ford and his. desire 
to have him in the Senate. 

The prosecution of the war and the rehabilita- 
tion of the world at the end of the war are involv- 
ing and will involve gigantic material and spirit- 
ual problems. There is no doubt that the Presi- 
dent would like to have in Congress at least 
one man accustomed to grasping big problems 
and solving them in a big way. The man who has 
built up and directs and controls an organiza- 
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LAUNCHING AN EAGLE BOAT 
Mr. Ford has promised to roll an Eagle boat a day into the River Rouge; to the man who can make three thousand auto- 
mobiles a day this is easy. In the Ford Company’s new boat plant 24 of these 200 foot fighters are under construction at 
one time. When one is completed it is hauled to the water on the platform on which it is built 


opened he believes not only that we must fight 
this war to an absolute finish and completely 
destroy German power, but that America’s mis- 
sion goes farther than that—that it is to be this 
country’s function and high privilege so to fortify 
peace, by helping everybody in the world to econ- 
omic independence, that there never again can 
arise a cause for war. 

Mr. Ford is not waiting for the war to be over 
before making a beginning toward the economic 
stabilization of the world’s peoples. He views 
with perfect complacency the job of not only 
making the world safe for democracy, but making 
the democracy of the world happy after its liber- 
ties are secured. It is perfectly characteristic 
of Mr. Ford that he recognizes no limitations to 
his own powers or the powers of mankind gener- 
ally. Why Mr. Ford has been asked to run for 
the Senate has not been stated, but it is a safe 
guess that in this absence of any sense of 





tion that can make 6,000 automobiles a day, turn 
out an Eagle boat every twenty-four hours, and 
work similar mechanical miracles, certainly is 
likely to come a great deal nearer to compre- 
hending the problems involved in arming, equip- 
ping, transporting, and supplying an army of ten 
million men than the general run of United States 
senators and members of Congress are capable 
of doing. 

But there are other men in Michigan, heads of 
big manufacturing establishments, men whose 
mental equipment much more nearly approxi- 
mates the traditional standards of culture and ed- 
ucation than Mr. Ford’s, who would be equally 
able to grasp this class of war problems. Why 
should not the President favor the election of. 
some such man as that? I think the answer is 
to be found, as | have just said, in the fact that 
Mr. Ford’s absence of any sense of limitations 
appeals with great force to the President, who, 
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himself, believes that there are no limitations to 
the power of the American people to accomplish 
whatever righteous thing they set out todo. Mr. 
Ford’s attitude toward profiteering appeals 
strongly to the President. There is no doubt 
about its genuineness and sincerity—there is no 
doubt that the President instinctively distrusts 
many business men because of the feeling that so 
many of them place the dollar first. Mr. Ford 
has stated that he regards himself merely as a 
trustee of the money which his enterprises have 
brought him; that this money has been given to 
him in order that he might use it for the benefit 
of humanity. This appeals to the President 
and is another link in the chain of common inter- 
est and common point of view that binds him 
and Henry Ford together. 

The strongest link in the chain, however, is, | 
believe, Mr. Ford’s unbounded confidence and 
belief in the ordinary man, in his deep-rooted 
distrust of the professional expert in every line— 
and, in short, his ingrained, almost instinctive 
preference for the amateur rather than the 
professional in every phase of human activity. 
Mr. Ford believes that the ordinary man, given a 
task to perform and a free hand to perform it, will, 
nine times out of ten, work out a way of doing 
the job that is better than the way in which the 
professional in that line would do it. The 
“brain-patterns” acquired in the professional 
training and traditions of the architect, the engin- 
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eer, even of the physician, are, in Mr. Ford’s 
view, too often a handicap and a limitation. 
He does not believe in rules. He does nothing 
by rule. He does not bother himself to inquire 
what the rules are. He sees something he wishes 
to do and immediately proceeds to devise a way 
of doing it, confident in his own ability to work 
out a way that will be better than the existing 
methods, whatever they may be. President 
Wilson has precisely the same sort of feeling about 
the professional expert and the same confidence 
in the ultimate triumph of the intelligent ama- 
teur, whether it be in statecraft, diplomacy, or 
conducting a war. The thought of Henry Ford 
in the Senate as an amateur in politics does not 
worry the President a bit more than it does Mr. 
Ford. 

“Amateur,” in its dictionary sense of one who 
does things for the love of them instead of for 
the profit to be made by doing them, is the one 
word that most precisely fits Henry Ford, in all 
of his activities; in its more popular sense of 
meaning one who is not specially trained for the 
task in hand, it fits him, also. He was an ama- 
teur when he started to build his first car; it 
was as an amateur that he tackled the problem 
of building warships at the rate of one a day, 
the Eagle boats. Professional statesmen and 
economists having failed to put an end to war, 
Mr. Ford thinks it is time for the amateurs 
to step in and see what they can do. 

















MR. FORD 


“1 look for a very great development of inland water transportation. 


BESIDE THE RIVER ROUGE 
As soon as we get through building Eagle boats for the 
Navy, | contemplate building a lot of canal barges”’ 
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MR. FORD’S HOME 


‘Eventually I shall cut my whole 5,000 acres, except for the part immediately adjacent to my home, up into small farms”’ 


This conception of Henry Ford as a man who 
approaches every problem of life and of business 
with the open mind of the amateur and tackles 
their solution with the amateur’s disregard of 
rules and precedents, provides a complete revela- 
tion and explanation of the real Henry Ford. 
In its presence the Ford myth vanishes into thin 
air. And it must be conceded that in Mr. Ford’s 
case the amateur method has demonstrated its 
effectiveness. 

To the professionally trained mind, nothing 
looks more foolish than an amateur trying to 
accomplish results in any so-called professional 
field. Mr. Ford has been laughed at all his life; 
he is used to it and it doesn’t worry him a bit. 
To think that Henry Ford could build an auto- 
mobile seemed as foolish to the professional auto- 
mobile makers of fifteen years ago as the thought 
that England or America could organize an army 
and conduct a war looked to the professional 
war-makers of Germany four years ago. The 
difference between Henry Ford and most other 


business men is exactly the difference between the’ 


democratic methods of America and England 
and the reliance on the trained expert in every 
field of endeavor that has been Germany’s chief 
characteristic. By all the professional rules 
Germany should have had all the world’s com- 
merce, all the manufactures, all the shipping, 
and all the power years ago. But somehow or 
other the democracies. have managed to “muddle 
through.” Germany had the expert training, but 


they had something Germany didn’t have—a 
knowledge of human nature. Germany was 
thinking only of the dollars; the other fellows 
were playing the game in the true amateur 
spirit, for the sake of the game. 

It is because Henry Ford very early grasped 
that fundamental rule of life—that you can’t 
get rich by thinking only of money—that he is 
one of the world’s richest men to-day. If he 
had tried to get all the possible profits that 
could be made on each car, he would not to-day 
be the maker of almost half the automobiles that 
are turned out in the whole world. - Other men, 
some of them with almost unlimited capital 
behind them, have set out at various times in the 
last fifteen years to put Henry Ford out of busi- 
ness. They have produced automobiles that re- 
sembled the Ford car only in one item—they were 
cheap. The biggest of them gave up the effort 
long ago; some are still trying it. They failed 
to grasp the two essential principles that make 
the Ford car what it is and that distinguish the 
amateur from the professional. The amateur 
makes the very best thing he can possibly make 
and doesn’t care whether he makes a profit on it 
or not; the professional has his eye fixed on the 
profits, with quality a secondary cansideration. 

I was talking with the head of one of the big 
Detroit concerns that are making Liberty motors. 

“Is there any difference between the Liberty 
motors you are turning out and those Henry 
Ford is making?” | asked. 
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“No,” he replied, “except that Mr. Ford’s are 
perhaps of a little better quality. We are making 
ours exactly according to specifications; he is 
making them a little better than the specifica- 
tions. We sent over there the other day for 
some parts that we were short of and he had a 
surplus of. When they came | found that they 
were rust-proofed. 1 asked the Army inspectors 
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the idea of using the higher-grade steels and al- 
loys in motor car manufacturing, to give greater 
strength while reducing weight. For many years 
there has been no essential change in the funda- 
mental design of the Ford car; there is a constant 
procession of changes in the details and especially 
in the material used in its construction. 

Perhaps the best concrete illustration of the 
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THE FORD FACTORY 
This establishment covers 96 acres. Here the Ford organization has developed its remarkable “quantity production” ability 


here why we couldn’t rust-proof ours, even 
though it was not in the specifications. | 

“Mr. Ford must have a pull at Washington 
to get away with anything like that,’ was the re- 
ply. ‘It would be as much as my job is worth 
to let you exceed the specifications in any par- 
ticular.’” 

It is this perfectly amateurish idea of putting 
better quality into the product than the speci- 
fications call for that at once accounts for Mr. 
Ford’s success and gives the key to his character. 
In the great Ford Motor Company plant, with 
its ninety-six acres of floor space under roof and 
40.000 workmen, everything is done differently 
from the ways in which things are done else- 
where. It was Mr. Ford who first conceived 


way in which the amateur spirit pervades the 
whole Ford organization is the story of the 
building of the new Henry Ford Hospital in 
Detroit. Detroit needed a new hospital; some 
public spirited citizens got together and decided 
to build one. They raised $600,000 and bought 
a tract of land and put up some buildings. Then 
trouble began. Different sets of doctors had dif- 
ferent ideas as to how the hospital should be run 
and managed, and subscriptions began to lag. 
Mr. Ford was one of the trustees. He lost pa- 
tiencewith the professional quarrels and the delay. 

“ll give Detroit the best hospital in the 
world,” he said, “if you’ll all get out and let me 
build it and run it.”’ He paid back all the money 
that had been subscribed and started in. 























Mr. Ford didn’t know anything about hospi- 
tals and neither did any one associated with him. 
Most men would have called in an expert and let 
him design and build the hospital and another 
expert to tell how to run it. That is not the 
Ford way. He turned it all over to his personal 
secretary, E.G. Liebold. Mr. Liebold had never 
seen the inside of a hospital, so he set out to find 
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ing building to house the general offices and quar- 
ters for physicians and nurses designed. Now 
it is being worked out in steel and concrete and 
will be finished before the end of this year. Dr. 
Will Mayo of Rochester, Minn., who surely 
knows about hospitals, says it will be the best 
hospital in the world. 

“How much will it cost?” | asked Mr. Liebold. 





THE FIRST FORD CAR 


“Now, the Ford car is something more than a commodity. It is the first step in the demonstration of the practicability of the 
idea that it is possible for people to live well and comfortably without undue drudgery”’ 


out all about them. He spent six months visit- 
ing the best hospitals in the United States and 
finding out what was wrong with each one of 
them. Then he came back to Detroit and went 
to work to design a model hospital, with the as- 
sistance of one of the young draftsmen in the 
Ford Motor Company’s offices. They set up 
some board partitions and moved them about 
until they had decided on the most practical 
arrangement of a single room, and its dimensions. 
Then they multiplied this unit by 100 and worked 
out plans for a three-story structure to contain 
100 rooms exactly alike and the necessary offices. 
Four hundred rooms would be enough to start 
with, Mr. Liebold thought, so four of these 
larger units were grouped and a central connect- 


“Oh, | don’t know—somewhere around four 
and a half million by the time we get through, | 
guess,” he replied. But this easy way of talking 
of millions doesn’t mean that money has been 
wasted. On the contrary, there has probably 
been more actual value built into the Ford hos- 
pital than in any other building that has been 
put up anywhere in the United States. And the 
Ford idea does not end with the construction and 
equipping of the buildings; it extends into every 
detail of operation and management. There is 
already a 65-room hospital in full operation on 
the same grounds. It took a great deal of time 
and patience to make doctors and nurses accept 
the new ideas that Mr. Liebold gathered and 
put into effect; now, physicians and surgeons 
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who know say, a complete revolution in hospital 
practice and management all over the country is 
likely to grow out of this amateur institution. 

Mr. Ford operates one of the largest motion- 
picture businesses in America. Every week there 
is produced in this motion picture department a 
new “release’’ of a thousand feet, and 65 prints 
of each release are distributed through the Ford 
sales organization to theatres all over the coun- 
try. Originally an advertising device, this mo- 
tion picture enterprise has grown into a great 
educational institution, and is still in its infancy. 
By its aid Mr. Ford hopes to educate the people 
of this and all other countries in ways of making 
the most of their opportunities and creating 
new opportunities for themselves—in short, to 
teach them how to live. The project is an im- 
portant part of his huge scheme for the economic 
reorganization of society which is described 
at length in his own words elsewhere in this 
magazine. The most interesting and illuminat- 
ing fact about this big motion-picture business, 
however, is that nobody who has ever had any- 
thing to do with the motion picture business has 
evershad a finger in this! 











HIS GARDEN 


MR. FORD IN 
“The Ford car has made 
longer a lonely, isolated existence. 
however” 


life in the country no 
More than that is.needed, 
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FORD ABOARD THE PEACE SHIP 


MR. AND MRS. 


“T would send another peace ship if | thought 
that by doing so | could shorten the war‘a single day” 


There are not even professional photographers 
employed, either for motion pictures or “still”’ 
photographs; some of the best of them were not 
even amateur photographers when they went 
to work there. The head of the Ford photo- 
graphic department was an advertising salesman; 
his photographic experience was limited to making 
kodak snapshots on fishing trips! But the char- 
acteristic of the Ford motion pictures that first 
strikes everyone who sees them is the excellent 
quality of the photography. 

“What we can’t get out of books we invent,” 
Mr. A. B. Jewett, manager of the photographic 
department, told me. “We haven’t anything 
to unlearn. We are producing motion pictures bet- 
ter and cheaper than any one else, mainly because 
we are all enthusiasts on the subject of quality.” 

Devices that any professional would tell you 
“won’t work” and methods that the experts de- 
clare “can’t be done” are in constant and ef- 
fective use here. “We can develop films in rain- 
water, if necessary,” one of the photographers 
told me. I was almost ready to believe him, 
after seeing some of the things that actually were 
being done. , 














UP IN THE CLOUDS 


This cartoon by Kirby appeared in the New York World at 
the time of the Ford peace expedition 


These are only instances of the amateur spirit 
that pervades the whole Ford organization. Mr. 
Ford took me into his “laboratory,” a huge 
room on the upper floor of his garage, and showed 
me the outfit of watchmaker’s tools with which 
he used to play when a young man. 

“1 still like to take watches apart and see how 
they work,” he said, pointing to a pile of watch- 
movements on the workbench. “I get new 
ideas about mechanical movements, sometimes, 
from doing things like that.”” The big labora- 
tory is filled with mechanical, electrical, chemical, 
and optical apparatus and equipment of every 
sort. Mr. Ford noticed my puzzled look as | 
studied a pile of bags and barrels of raw sugar. 
“|’m_. trying some experiments with alcohol,” he 
said. “We've got to find ways of producing al- 
cohol cheaply. It is the fuel of the future—much 
better than gasolene and in an inexhaustible sup- 
ply.” 

The whole Ford organization is filled with am- 
ateurs; experimentation and adaptability are the 
watchwords of all his enterprises. Mr. Wills, 
his production manager, was a draftsman who 
helped him make the working drawings for his 
first car. 

“Wills is the kind of a man people think | 
am,” Mr. Ford once said, expressing his produc- 
tion manager’s versatility and resourcefulness. 
When the design of the Liberty motor had been 
decided on at Washington, the question arose as 
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to how to make the engine cylinders. They had 
to be of steel, and nobody had ever made steel 
cylinders in this country. Boring them out of 
solid blocks of steel was a slow and expensive pro- 
cess. Mr. Ford was called into consultation; he 
sent for Mr. Wills. 

“We can invent a machine that will make these 
cylinders out of tubing,” said the production 
manager. It was only a matter of a few weeks 
before the Ford plant was producing all the cyl- 
inders for all the Liberty motors, by a process 
so simple and inexpensive that it literally made 
hundreds of dollars of difference in the cost of 
each engine. — 


“HOW MUCH MUST A CAT WEIGH?” ASKED FORD 


Mr. Ford has talked and dreamed for 
years of a low-priced farm tractor, to take the 
place of horses in all farm work. The whole 
theory of tractors has been that they must be 
heavy, to get a grip on the ground. This meant 
that they were expensive and required a great 
deal of power. 

“How much does a cat have to weigh before 
she can climb a tree?” asked Mr. Ford. With 
this idea as a basis -for operations, he set 
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A CANADIAN JEER AT THE PEACE VOYAGE 


The Dove: “Sore as | am, | can’t help laughing.” This car- 
toon by A. G. Racey appeared in the Montreal Star 
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out to build a tractor with claws. Nobody who 
knew anything of the science or theory of trac- 
tors had anything to do with it. Mr. Ford and 
some of his draughtsmen and engineers set up 
some blackboards and drew full-sized sketches 
on them, and talked them over and criticized 
until at last they had devised a machine the like 
of which never was on sea or land—but it worked. 
Now the Fordson tractor plant, on the edge of 
the Ford farm at Dearborn, Mich., is turning 
out 125 tractors a day and Mr. Ford promises a 
thousand a day and retail price no greater than 
that of the Ford car, before long. 

When Mr. Ford took a contract from the Navy 
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two hundred feet long, are under construction at 
one time, but so vast is the great room it looks 
empty when only half a dozen or so of ships 
are under way! The raw steel plates go in at one 
end; at the other the ships are rolled out on rail- 
road trucks and gently lowered by a gigantic 
hydraulic elevator into the River Rouge. Every- 
thing about the Eagle Boats is made of pressed 
sheet steel, even the keels and frames. They 
are erected on huge platforms mounted on rail- 
road trucks, so that they can be moved down the 
line for the next set of operations as each boat at 
the head of a line is launched. The whole scheme 
and method of construction, the plant and its 





A CARTOON THAT NOW EXPRESSES TRUTH 


“You’ve got him, Henry!’’ was the legend Life used with this in December, 1915. Mr. Ford is still trying to drive wer 
off the earth—‘‘to end all war’’—but he has changed his methods of attack 


Department to build two hundred 200-foot 
Eagle boats, a craft somewhere between the sub- 
marine chaser and the destroyer, and get them 
all into the water in a year, he tackled another job 
that all the professionals in that line said couldn’t 
be done. That was last February. Early in 
July the first Eagle boat slipped into the River 
Rouge and everything was ready for a produc- 
tion of one a day! 


FORD’S NEW EAGLE BOATS 


| have never seen anything more wonderful 
than this Eagle boat plant of Henry Ford’s. The 
building itself, 1,700 feet long and a quarter as 
wide, steel-framed and glass-inclosed, looks like 
a fairy palace as one approaches it from the high- 
way. Inside, twenty-four steel war craft, each 


equipment, are exactly what some imaginative 
amateur striving for perfection of detail and effi- 
ciency might dream of, but which most business 
men would hesitate to undertake. 

I could go on and multiply indefinitely in- 
stances where Ford, the amateur, has rushed in 
where professionals feared to tread, and ‘‘got 
away with it.” It was contrary to all the rules of 
the business game, for example, to cut down the 
working hours from nine hours a day to eight 
and to establish a minimum wage of $5 a day. 
Mr. Ford did it, because he thought it was the 
right thing to do. His rivals first predicted 
ruin; when ruin failed to arrive on schedule but 
instead the company’s operations showed a 
lower cost per unit of production and a corres- 
ponding increase in output per man, they used 
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epithets like “slave-driver’—but Mr. Ford’s 
annual labor turnover is the smallest of any 
Detroit manufacturer, even though other con- 
cerns are bidding seven and eight dollars a day 
to get men away from him. Nobody but an 
amateur would have considered it good business 
to employ ex-convicts; Mr Ford doesn’t do it be- 
cause it is good business but because he wants to 
give the ex-convicts a chance. The result is 
that he has probably the most loyal and the most 
honest business organization in the world, and it 
has proved to be good business without trying to 
be such. Professionals and those who play the 
game according to the rules are afraid of lawsuits, 
especially where patents are concerned. Mr. 
Ford, being an amateur, decides whether he 
thinks a patent is valid or not, and if he thinks it 
is not goes ahead and uses it, in spite of his 
lawyers. And the courts finally uphold his rule 
of common-sense against the technicalities of the 
lawyers. 

“] don’t know that I am especially senti- 
mental,” he said, “but I have a sort of an attach- 
ment for the things | have always known. |! 
want to drive you down this road a little way.” 

We drove between great fields of grain, with 
trees here and there in the middle of the fields— 
“T never cut a tree down,” Mr. Ford explained— 
and as we drove he told me how every acre had 
been plowed with Fordson tractors, how he in- 


tended some day to cut the whole place up into 
small farms and teach people how to live on them. 
“There’s a peach orchard all planted for a twenty- 
acre farm,” he said, as we passed a grove of sap- 
lings. We looked at the big, concrete grain 
elevator holding 110,000 bushels that he has built 
to house this year’s grain crop; he pointed out the 
house where his farm manager lives—another 
amateur, for, as Mr. Ford said: “He didn’t know 
a thing about farming when | hired him, but he 
had good common sense and that’s all that’s 
needed.” At last we slowed up in front of a 
little, white, two-story farm house. 

“This is the house where I was born,” said 
Mr. Ford. “My grandfather built it. Over 
there is the little church where | was christened. 
My wife was born only a few miles from here, 
and I’ve known her always. Just up the road 
is the hcuse we built and lived in when we were 
first married. I belong here. I am a farmer. 
I want to see every acre of the earth’s surface cov- 
ered with little farms, with happy, contented 
people living on them. That is why I want to 
send the Fordson tractors to the ends of the earth, 
to send motion pictures out into Mexico and Rus- 
sia and China, and teach people how to live.” 

So'he wants to go to the United States Senate 
to help put an end to war—this war and all war 
—this happy, hopeful, self-confident, visionary, 
boyish, amateur world-builder. 
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QUANTITY PRODUCTION WILL WIN 
THE WAR 


Our Achievements in the Race to Beat Essen and Kéln to the Front with an Overwhelming 
Supply of Munitions 


BY 


FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


ETROIT has a sector. It lies op- 

posite to Essen and Elberfeld and 

K6éln. For behind the opposing 

lines of men across Belgium and 

France, a battle no less deadly is 

being waged between the machine shops and fac- 

tories of the opposing sides. Back of man power 
lies machine power. 

And America’s hope of winning the war depends 
upon whether we can catch up with and pass 
Germany in the output of war-machines, before 
Germany’s present superior organization and 
vastly greater output overwhelm us. It is a 
race between Essen and Bethlehem, between 


Elberfeld and Detroit. Can Hamburg build 
submarines faster than Squantum can _ build 
destroyers? Can Bridgeport’s output of car- 
tridges overtake Kéln’s? Can we make airplanes 
and Liberty motors, field guns and shells, tanks 
and trucks and tractors and all the other “crude 
implements of bloodshed” fast enough to over- 
come Germany’s terrific lead? 

Representative Caldwell of the Military Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, remarked 
a few months ago: “America will be in the war 
in September’’—that the United States would 
really begin to count eighteen months after our 
declaration of war. 
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What did he mean? ‘The papers had been full 
of the fighting of our soldiers for months past. 

Mr. Caldwell meant no reflection on the men 
in the line in France. He was talking about an- 
other front. He was talking about our strategic 
line, Pittsburgh-Cleveland-Detroit-Newark-etc., 
and its relation to the German line of Essen- 
Elberfeld-Koln-etc. The birthplace of any Amer- 
ican attack in France is in the United States. 

A close inspection of the Detroit front will give 
the average layman more information about next 
year’s campaign than a trip to Flanders or the 
Champagne. 

This article is a record of an inspection of the 
Detroit front. I chose Detroit rather than 
Bridgeport or Cleveland or Chicago, because 
Detroit is the foremost exponent in its industries 
of the application of the most distinctively 
American contribution to modern manufacturing 
methods, quantity production. We have heard 
much in the last year of quantity production; 
we shall hear much more of it. It is the manu- 
facturing method that educates the tool as well 
as the mechanic, and puts the power of a thous- 
and horses and the skill of a thousand brains at 
the command of a single pair of hands. Before 
explaining what | saw at the Detroit front | shall 
do what all other war correspondents do, and 
tell what the opinion of the men at the front is. 
A consensus of the opinions in Detroit is some- 
thing like this: 

“You can see here, what we have been trying 
to make the American people see, to make 
Washington see, for four years, what quantity 
production involves in capital investment, in 
the mobilization of skill and brains and machines, 
in the time consumed in devising methods of 
making a thing after you have decided upon the 
thing you want to make, and then in setting up 
plant equipment and tools for the whole chain of 
operations before you can produce a single fin- 
ished article. We have done and are doing things 
we would have said were impossible; we can 
nearly come up to the early newspaper boasts. 
When Washington said ‘Go!’ we started off 
at what we believe is the fastest pace ever set 
in the history of industry. We were toeing the 
mark, some of us, in 1914; when the Lusitania 
was sunk we were lined up, waiting for the 
starter’s signal. If the word had come then, 
the war would be over now and Germany the 
worst-beaten nation in history. 

“We believe that we can make anything under 
the sun faster and in larger volume than it can 
be made anywhere else in the world. Whether 
we can make the essential tools of war fast enough 
to put us on equal terms with Germany, who had 
_many more than four years’ start, we do not know. 
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We hope so. We are doing better than our best 
If Washington had only given us some blue- 
prints when we broke off relations and sent 
von Bernstorff home, we could now say ‘Yes’ 
with confidence. If Washington had even known 
when we actually declared war, with what weapons 
it was going to fight, our soldiers in Flanders and 
Picardy would not now be fighting with borrowed 
guns, borrowed shells, and borrowed airplanes. 
We are now only beginning to produce what we 
could have delivered in unheard-of quantities, 
had we been permitted to build last summer the 
plants we had to put up in the winter. Germany 
didn’t stop for us to catch up. We know we 
can go faster, but can we go fast enough? We 
know that any one of several causes may set a 
time limit to this war and we know that we have 
got to pass the Germans before the gong sounds. 
We know what Elberfeld, Essen, and Koln are 
throwing at our boys on the other side and we are 
hurrying just as if the long range guns were 
firing at Detroit and not at Paris.”’ 

Detroit is going fast, performing mechanical 
miracles. The visitor to Detroit who can look 
unmoved upon the marvels of creative achieve- 
ment already in being is lacking in imagination 
or sensibility—or both. Probably the business 
men of Detroit would resent the imputation if 
one were to call them poets, but if the essence 
of poetry be the power to conceive grandly and to 
express grand concepts with rhythmical force, 
no other term fits them. There is no escaping 
the sense of Titanic fancy, expressing itself in 
Homeric measures, in the face of what these men 
have done and are doing. Dollars do not drive 
men to such heights of accomplishment; war, not 
business, is the source and mainspring of these 
vast projects and their still vaster execution. 
Detroit is not thinking or talking of profits. 
“It is not fashionable to make money out of 
war,” one of her business leaders expressed it. 
Many will come out millions poorer than they 
went in, and are glad that it is so. 

Detroit’s story could be duplicated in many 
cities. Wherever munitions are made men are 
throwing themselves and their enterprises wholly 
and unhesitatingly into the war, placid pastures 
are changed overnight into clangorous cities. It 
is of Detroit as typical, not unique, | am telling. 
The things Detroit showed me I could have found, 
or their parallels, in Bridgeport or Newark or 
Dayton. They would have pointed the same 
moral, for everywhere the story is the same. 
The miracles are now materializing, but at 
terrific cost in money, in labor, in strain and effort 
which are always entailed in making up lost time. 

Take the case of the Dodge Brothers. They 
have been building automobile engines for years, 














cars complete for some years. Their big organiza- 
tion is geared to quantity production in all that 
that implies. When we went to war they went to 
Washington and offered themselves and their 
organization. ‘We can make anything,” 
said. ‘What do you need?” 

Washington didn’t know what it needed that 
the Dodge Brothers could make. !t was autumn 
before they were sent for. 

“Can you make recoil mechanisms for 155- 


millimeter howitzers?’ the War Department 
asked. 

“Yes,” said the Dodge Brothers. “What are 
they?” . 


“They are something like this,’ replied the 
War Department, showing them a French piece, 
“only we’ve improved them. Here are our 
drawings. You work from these. Give us so 
many thousand by such a date.” 

It was not for the Dodge Brothers to ask why 
Washington had waited until November to decide 
that it needed these indispensable parts for six- 
inch guns. How many of them the Krupps had 
turned out while the Dodges were waiting for 
orders only the Germans know. They did not 
wait to ask questions, however, but hurried back 
to Detroit to evolve a plant out of nothing, to 
create designs for machines, and build them. 

That was on November 1, 1917. In early 
June, 1918, | went through their ordnance plant 
and saw them turning out the first of the finished 
pieces. Let me try to convey a faint impression 
of the miracle the Dodge Brothers had worked in 
the intervening seven months. 


WHAT A RECOIL MECHANISM IS 


First you must realize that the recoil mechanism 
of a modern field gun or howitzer is not only one 
of the most ingenious devices ever conceived in 
the mind of man, but it must be more accurately 
‘fashioned to precise dimensions than any other 
object of its size and weight. To make one you 
take a ton and half of steel, in a single billet eight 
feet long. Lengthwise of this you bore four holes, 
from about three to more than four inches in 
diameter; two run all the way through, two half 
way. Then you shape the outside of the billet, 
carving it down at some places to a thin wall 
around the holes, leaving it in a rigid mass at other 
points. You hew out of its side a recess the size 
of a soap-box. You fashion grooves and lands, 
channels and projections, on various surfaces. 
By this time you have 600 pounds of metal left, 
the rest has gone into the scrap-heap. Now you 
must finish this, grind it smooth, polish it inside 
and out, and when it is all done every dimension 
must register to within one two-thousandth of 
an inch; the bore and the line of the eight-foot 
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holes, the angles of the recess, the thickness of the 
walls, must be accurate to the _ infinitesimal 
fraction of a hair! 

The Dodge Brothers owned a vacant piece of 
pasture land on the outskirts of Detroit and there 
they decided to erect their plant. They could 
only guess at the size, for they couldn’t tell off- 
hand how many or how large the machines and 
tools would have to be and there was not a second 
to lose. It is a saying in Detroit that they have 
but three seasons, July, August, and winter. 
Unless the building could be put up before the 
heaviest frosts, it must wait till spring—and our 
Army needed six-inch guns. So the Dodge 
Brothers staked out twelve acres and on Novem- 
ber 19 began to lay a foot of concrete over the 
whole of it; they couldn’t get a contractor to 
accept the job. With the thermometer most of 
the time many degrees below zero, there was fin- 
ished in four months a huge building, 850 by 600 
feet, steel framed, brick-walled, concrete-roofed; 
roads were graded and trolley lines extended, a 
new electric power sub-station built—a million 
dollars or so of the Dodge Brothers’ own money 
spent merely for the housing of a plant that still 
existed only in the mind’s eye, for a factory build- 
ing is not yet a manufacturing plant. 


7 MONTHS AND 7 MILLIONS TO PRODUCE ONE 


Machinery is scarce and hard to get. One 
officer of the company spent three months and 
five and a half million’dollars buying machinery 
and getting it moved toward the new plant. 
To bore the four holes in one operation, a machine 
had to be devised. Mechanical engineers and 
draughtsmen worked it out and seventy-two 
machines were built; huge devices costing many 
thousands each. Nobody stopped to count cost; 
speed was what counted. Then came the most 
delicate and difficult work of all, the designing 
and making of the tools, the actual cutting heads 
for fashioning the steel into shape. All the ma- 
chinery does is to serve as the mechanical hands to 
hold and operate the cutting tools. Every tool 
must be drawn to the exact size and shape of the 
cut to be made in the steel, then fashioned from 
high-speed steel by the highest-paid and most 
skilful mechanics, the toolmakers. I saw a mill- 
ing machine cutting head in operation that cost 
nearly $1,000 in labor alone, and there were 
dozens exactly like it. This tool performs only 
one of the forty or fifty operations necessary to 
fashion the rough billet into the recoil-mechanism 
bed. 

Have | made it clear what quantity production 
involves in money, time, brains, and labor before a 
single finished article can be turned out? It took 
seven months and seven million dollars before 
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the first recoil mechanism could be delivered. 
Yet its manufacture involves no new principles, 
no methods with which Detroit—and | include 
all American manufacturers—has not been per- 
fectly familiar for years. Here in America we 
knew about quantity production ; we had developed 
it and understood its limitations and its prere- 
quisites in time and money. Yet we didn’t even 
start until we had been many months at war! 
Somewhere else in America another plant is turn- 
ing out the six-inch guns to go with these recoil 
mechanisms; somewhere else the carriages and 
caissons are being built; somewhere they will be 
assembled as complete weapons and be ready to 
back up our boys in France sometime in 1919. 
How many more six-inch guns Frau Bertha 
will have turned out by that time, I leave it 
to someone else to guess. Given time, Detroit 
knows it can overtake Essen. The question 
is, is there time? Detroit is turning out the 
first of our six-inch gun recoils; the Kaiser 
brings another division of troops across Germany 
from the Eastern front. We meet the news of a 
new surprise assault with the information that 
Detroit and the other production centres are 
turning out more than 100 Liberty motors a day. 
How many surprise assaults can we stand before 
we get enough Liberty-motor-equipped airplanes 
into France so that the enemy cannot again sur- 
prise us? 


2,000 CHANGES IN THE LIBERTY MOTOR 


Here, again, it is not Detroit’s fault that we did 
not have a well-developed airplane engine—the 
Liberty motor itself, in effect—all ready to put 
into quantity production the instant we decided 
to take a hand in the war, if not actually made in 
quantities in reserve. If there is one thing they 
do know how to make in Detroit it is gas engines. 
Airplane motors are quite different things from 
automobile engines, but the European war had not 
been a month under way, in 1914, before Detroit 
automobile makers were considering the airplane 
motor. In the fond belief that our Government 
would take such precaution against being caught 
unprepared as might be compared to putting 
lightning-rods on, a barn or fire-escapes on a 
school-house, one of the big automobile makers 
spent several hundred thousand dollars and more 
than two years of time designing, building, and 
testing airplane engines. Notice, please, that 


I do not say “inventing” an airplane engine. 
In Detroit they don’t “invent”? machines, they 
“develop” them. Detroit knows that no in- 
vention of any kind whatever was ever worth the 
cost of the blue-prints until it had been developed 
through experiment and test and failure after 
failure. 
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Detroit is making almost 100 Liberty motors 
a day as | write this; she will be making 200 
a day before it is printed. Before | tell what 
I saw in the plants where these wonderful engines 
are being made, let me set forth briefly a few facts 
about the Liberty motor itself, which may serve 
to set at rest some of the rumors and idle gossip 
about it. : 

First—the Liberty motor is not only a good 
motor; it is an extremely good airplane motor. 
It has been tested under every possible condition 
of flying, both by our own experts and those of 
the British Government, and in its present per- 
fected form has met every test. 

Second—the fact that more than 2,000 changes 
have been made in the details of the Liberty motor 
since the designs for this engine were first made, 
a year ago, means simply that we now have a 
perfect airplane engine instead of an imperfect 
one. This was the process of development. 
If we needed motors immediately we should 
have set our quantity producers to work on some 
type already developed. Detroit simply laughed 
when it was announced in Washington that a 
perfect airplane engine had been invented in five 
days by a group of engineers. No doubt the 
announcement was made in good faith by those 
responsible for it, but Detroit knew there was a 
long siege of development work ahead before the 
Liberty motor would be anywhere near perfection; 
knew that without seeing the blue-prints, because 
Detroit had been through the mill too often to 
be fooled. What has happened since is exactly 
what Detroit anticipated. 


TURNING OUT LIBERTY MOTORS 


’ ‘Third—the -12-cylinder Liberty motor now 
being produced in Detroit, a far different machine 
from the early models, heavier but much more 
powerful, weighs 825 pounds and at its normal 
speed of 1,800 revolutions per minute develops 
450 horsepower with a fuel consumption of less 
than half a pound per horsepower hour. This 
gives a weight of only 1.8 pounds per horsepower. 
Even when geared down to 1,400 revolutions for 
use on bombing andobservation planes, it develops 
350 horsepower and weighs but a bit more than 
2.3 pounds per horsepower, which is materially 
lighter than most of the aviation motors in service 
on the Allied front. 

Liberty motors are being turned out, complete, 
from five plants. I went through three of them 
and saw every detail of their manufacture and 
assembling, from the rough forging of the parts 
to the testing of the finished engines under power. 
Like almost every other article made of metal 
for military use, the standard of measurement in 
the manufacture of Liberty motors is the thous- 














andth of an inch; some parts must be accurate 
to within a ten-thousandth of an inch! Accuracy 
to this microscopic degree is even more essential 
in the case of the Liberty motor than with almost 
any other device. The absolute reliability upon 
which the air pilot’s life literally depends cannot 
be assured except by absolute perfection of every 
detail; absolute perfection cannot be attained in 

” an apparatus composed of a multiplicity of parts 
unless each part conforms to the standard of size 
to the utmost humanly possible degree, since each 
added part increases the liability to error. De- 
troit contains probably more mechanics accus- 
tomed to working with micrometer calipers and 
gages than any other city in the world, yet, so 
delicate are the final grindings and adjustments of 
the Liberty motor, those made in one plant are 
not interchangeable with those made in another 
plant, nor even with each other, without pains- 
taking attention by a highly skilled machinist. 
It is not deemed sufficient, for instance, to finish 
the contiguous surfaces of the two halves of the 
aluminum crank-case as well as this can be done 
by machinery; before they are permanently 
mated they are ground to an oil-tight, gas-tight 
joint by rubbing them against each other with 
minutely pulverized ground glass as an abrasive. 
Those two halves fit, and no other part can there- 
after be substituted for either of them without 
going through the same process. And since the 
crank-case is the foundation upon which the whole 
engine is built, a variation of a ten-thousandth 
of an inch resulting from this grinding must be 
compensated for in the fitting ofyevery part sub- 
sequently added. 


PACKARD COMPANY WAS PREPARED FOR WAR 


The Packard plant has been producing Liberty 
motors for months and is now turning ouf 35 a 
day. The Lincoln plant, the only one built 
and equipped solely for the production of Liberty 
motors, is making about as many as this is written, 
and will soon have production above that figure. 
The Ford plant has only just begun actual pro- 
duction of completed Liberty motors; the first 
four of its output were under test when | visited 
the plant. There are sheds for testing 153 Liberty 
motors at once at the Ford works. When one 
was run continuously for 63 hours, nobody living 
within half a mile of the plant got any sleep. 
With 150 of them under their twelve-hour test 
at one time, residents of Highland Park and ad- 
jacent sections of Detroit will not be likely to 
lose sight of the fact that the United States is at 
war; there are no mufflers on aircraft engines. 

The Packard company got under way in the 
quantity production of Liberty motors earlier 
than any one else because it already had a large 
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plant equipped for the manufacture of twelve- 
cylinder motors that required but little adaptation 
to make the new engine, and because its former 
president, Mr. Henry B. Joy, now engaged in war 
work at Washington, foresaw the demand and 
cleared the decks. Anticipating that his com- 
pany would be called on to make airplane motors 
for the Government, as soon as the United States 
entered the war, Mr. Joy gave orders for the im- 
mediate production of all of the company’s own 
probable motor requirements for a year ahead. 
The plant was run full blast, day and night, until 
November 1, making motors for their own cars. 
Then they stopped. 

“We shall make no more twin-six engines until 
we are through making Liberty motors,” Mr. 
Alvan Macauley, the new President of the Pack- 
ard company, told me. “When those we have 
on hand are sold, people will have to wait. Our 
whole engine-making capacity is now engaged 
on Liberty motors and trucks for the Govern- 
ment.” 

Conversion of the Packard plant for Liberty 
motors began in November and the engines were 
being turned out with regularity early in 1918. 
The present output does not measure the limit 
of the company’s capacity; even yet it is not 
quite in full swing. The Packard force, therefore, 
was called into the war in November, 7 months 
after hostilities commenced. Its full effect will not 
reach the front for some months yet. That is 
one instance of what Mr. Caldwell meant when 
he said that the United States would only really 
enter the war in September. 


LELAND WHO COULD NOT STAY RETIRED 


Like the Dodge Brothers’ ordnance plant, the 
Lincoln Motor Company’s huge factory for 
making nothing but Liberty motors has sprung 
up, Aladdin-like, since last autumn. Henry M. 
Leland, who was building gas engines before the 
automobile was invented, and who, as the creator 
of the Cadillac car, made some of the very best 
engines ever put on wheels, as every motorist 
knows, had retired from business a year or so ago. 
He was several years past seventy and thought 
he had a right to quit working. 

“1 decided that | just couldn’t stay retired,” 
said Mr. Leland, telling how he happened to get 
back into business. “The country was going 
into a big game and | wanted to take my part in 
it. I knew how to build motors and the Govern- 
ment wanted motors, I looked over the Liberty 
motor and decided it was a mighty effective piece 
of machinery. | am even more convinced of 
that than I| was at first. So my son and | told 
the Government we would build a plant -and 
make them 75 motors a day and that is what we 
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are going todo. I don’t know what we’il do with 
the plant after the war is over. Anyway, | con- 
sider the money we have put into this plant money 
well spent. If we can play a big part in beating 
the Germans | will be content.” 

Somewhere around $9,000,000 is the amount the 
Lelands, father and son, have put into the Lincoln 
plant. More extensively than any other Detroit 
manufacturer so far they are using women workers 
in almost every department. They work along- 
side of the men, at the same sort of machines and 
doing the same sort of work, for the same pay. 
Like the Packard company, the Lincoln company 
maintains a school for women workers, to teach 
them the use of machines; two or three weeks’ 
preliminary training is usually enough before 
they go into the shop at an initial wage of 30 
cents an hour.. | saw hundreds of them doing 
_every imaginable sort of machine shop work; 
running screw machines, milling machines, and 
grinders, inspecting, gauging, and testing finished 
parts; all very workmanlike in their khaki uni- 
forms and indicating bytheir diverse physiognomy 
descent from every parent stock that has con- 
tributed to the polyglot population of Detroit. 
Women workers are solving the labor problem 
for Detroit, which lost nearly 40,000 of its young 
men workers through the draft and is constantly 
being called upon to contribute skilled labor for 
Government work elsewhere. Some of the con- 
cerns engaged in the heavier industries are still 
hesitating about using women, and all are 
handicapped by laws limiting women’s hours of 
labor which prevent using them on two-shift or 
three-shift work. At the Dodge plant, however, 
I saw sturdy Polish, Bohemian, and Lithuanian 
women operating the largest machines and hand- 
ling almost the heaviest work of the shop; the 
machines are so nearly automatic in their opera- 
tion that only ordinary intelligence and very 
little training is needed to run them, and almost 
no physical strength. A modern machine shop, 
moreover, is not the greasy, smelly place of former 
days; high-speed steel cutting tools do not run in 
oil but in a soap-and-soda solution in water. 
Many a girl in a department store works under 
worse conditions as to light and air than those 
in the Lincoln plant. Few kitchens are as clean 
as the Ford works. 


FORD'S NEW EAGLE BOATS 


Detroit is building ships in three big yards. 
One of them is remodeling Lake freighters for 
ocean service, another building full-sized ships 
that will be cut in two at Buffalo so they can be 
lowered to tide-water through the Welland locks; 
a third is about to begin construction of ships 
short enough to go through the locks but carrying 
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as their first cargoes a hundred feet of additiona. 
keel with the necessary floors, frames, and plates 
to extend their own midship sections after they 
reach an Atlantic port! But the biggest thinz 
Detroit is doing in a shipbuilding way is the Ford 
destroyers, officially known as the “Eagle”’ 
boats. ‘ 

Nothing like these boats has ever been built: 
I doubt if anything approaching the plant erected 
for their manufacture exists elsewhere. As | 
drove toward the glass-enclosed, gigantic structure 
that somehow gives the impression of ethereal 
lightness and grace for all its straight lines and 
uncompromising angles, I could think of nothing 
but Keats’s 


“Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn.” 


True, the River Rouge is anything but “peril- 
ous seas.”” They had all but picked it up bodily 
and laid it aside, the day I was there, to give 
room for the dredges and pile-drivers excavating 
the launching basin and building the permanent 
launching ways. There was the irresistible sug- 
gestion of magic, however, in the very thought 
that only a few months before these fields had 
indeed been “lands forlorn.” Now thousands 
and before long tens of thousands of workers 
will be turning out Eagle boats, a ship a day; 
the first of them went into the water early in 
July. 

DETROIT MAKING MORE ADMIRALS NECESSARY 


Secretary Daniels asked Congress the other 
day to authorize a few more rear-admirals; he 
would need two, he said, to command fleets 
of Eagle boats. They will take their place in the 
Navy between the 110-foot “chasers” now play- 
ing a part in the war on submarines, and the 
destroyers. Their 500 tons displacement is a 
little greater than the old destroyers, not as great 
as the new ones. They will mount more guns of 
different calibers than the “chasers.*?. By next 
year there will be several hundred of them in com- 
mission. 

Detroit is building airplanes in larger quantities 
than any other centre of this industry except 
Dayton; how many and of exactly what types 
] am not permitted to tell. 1 can say with posi- 
tiveness, however, that the output of the  twcive 
great plants of the Fisher Body Company, which 
have been chiefly converted to airplane produc- 
tion, is very much greater than the pubiic has 
been led to believe we were producing in all 
America. These are not training planes, but 
high-speed De Havilands, for scouting and combat. 
They will come out still faster later on. I saw 














many wonderful things in connection with air- 
planes. There -are battleplanes designed and 
. built in Detroit under French supervision, es- 
pecially for use with the Liberty motor, and there 
are also armored battleplanes being made. 
There are propellers being made by radically new 
methods in a manner that insures at least twice 
the durability of the present type. They are 
using a new kind of glue, too, in this work. It is 
applied cold and when pieces of wood fastened 
together with it were boiled for five days they 
could not even then be torn apart! 


SHELLS, TRUCKS, SHIPS, ETC:, OFF TO BERLIN 


Quantity production of airplanes is just like 
quantity production of anything else. Immense 
capital must be expended in the preparation of 
plans, of tools, of machines. Arrangements for 
the uninterrupted supply of raw materials must 
be perfected and workers must be trained in a 
new art. All of this must be done before a 
single finished machine can be produced. In the 
case of airplanes the problem is complicated by 
the fact that until after the United States became 
a belligerent there had never been any attempt 
in this country to put the manufacture of planes 
on a modern quantity production basis. Up to 
the beginning of the European war there had 
hardly been two planes exactly alike built any- 
where in the world outside of Germany; when 
we got into the struggle, the business, such as it 
was in America, was still in the hands of inventors 
who had difficulty in resisting the temptation 
to make each machine an improvement on the 
last. Manufacturers, men who knew production 
methods, had to learn all about airplanes them- 
selves before they could even begin to plan their 
manufacture intelligently, after our entry into 
the war. 

I would like to tell specifically about many of 
the other things Detroit is doing to help win the 
war; to describe, the marvelous forges and hy- 
draulic presses that shape ten-inch shells out of 
billets of steel as easily as a boy molds pellets 
for his putty-blower; to explain how concerns 
like the American Car and Foundry Company, 
accustomed to sixteenths of an inch, have learned 
to work in thousandths and produce faster than 
before—gun-carriages, caissons, axles—and how 
the girls solder the brass “nests” for the 75-milli- 
meter shells, operate the electric welding devices, 
and spray the camouflage paint on the finished 
product with pneumatic blowers. There are 
thrills in the trains of trucks, sixty or seventy 
a day, the Liberty trucks made of parts fabricated 
in a hundred factories all over the country and 
assembled in Detroit in the Government’s own 
plant, traveling to tidewater under their own 
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power each carrying its two-ton load of chemicals 
and drugs from the plants of these two great 
Detroit industries, or other small freight. The 
great automobile factories are turning out trucks 
to capacity for the Government, shipping many 
by rail, many by highway. Ford is making 
200 complete ambulances a day and large num- 
bers of the new Ford truck, and in the tractor 
plant that he and his son have established, making 
125 little “one-mule” tractors a day, clever, prac- 
tical devices, fitted with Ford engines and kerosene 
carburetors. | got a glimpse, too, of the Ford 
“baby tank.” This is not yet under production, 
but it looks like a mighty effective chariot of 
war; some French officers who were inspecting it 
the day | saw it expressed the same view. 


WASHINGTON SENDS BLUE-PRINTS 


One Detroit concern is making electric foot 
warmers for the lookouts in the “crow’s nests”’ 
of ships, that they may the more comfortably 
keep up the watch for periscopes; another is 
making specially designed tools for the use 
of ex-soldiers who have lost an arm. The Michi- 
gan Stove Works is using its skill and experience 
in casting iron in making cast-iron shells for trench 
mortars; these have ingenious sheet-iron vanes 
like the feathers of an arrow to keep them trav- 
eling straight, instead of rifling. Every Detroit 
concern that can make anything is either 
producing or preparing to produce war sup- 
plies. 

The completeness with which Detroit has 
become immersed in the war is due in no small 
part to the city’s Board of Commerce. Allan 
A. Templeton was president of the Board of 
Commerce. 

“We must apply the principle of the selective 
draft,”’ he said, “find out exactly what we have 
and can do and place that knowledge at the dis- 
posal of the Government.” 

The job was turned over to John A. Russell, 
vice-president and treasurer of the Board, and 
he called in J. Hubbert Cullen, who had been 
selling steel so long to Detroit manufacturers 
that he knew the inside of almost every plant. 
Mr. Cullen proceeded to make an exact census 
of Detroit’s manufacturing capacity. At first 
Washington sent special missions to Detroit 
to hunt for manufacturing capacity; now it 
sends blue-prints and specifications to Mr. 
Cullen. Detroit is staking its last dollar 
that quantity production will win, that the 
armies now in France can hold off the enemy 
with but little help from our production line 
this year, and that Detroit and the others may 
catch Essen, Elberfeld ,and Kéln and pass their 
best efforts by next spring. 











WHY HENRY FORD WANTS TO BE SENATOR 


He Regards a Request from President Wilson as a Command—His Plans for Solving 
our Problems Both at Home and Abroad—What a Government’s 
“Proper Function”’ is 


BY 
HENRY FORD 


HE President has asked me to become 

a candidate for United States senator 

from Michigan. 1 know nothing about 

parties or party machinery, and | am 

not at all concerned about which ticket 

| am nominated on. They can put my name on all 

the tickets if they want to; it is a matter for 

the people of Michigan to decide. | shall not 

spend a cent nor make a single move to get 

into the Senate. I shall not have a campaign 

organization, nor pay any campaign bills. 

I have notified my friends that if they spend any 

money to elect me to the Senate they need not 

look to me for reimbursement; they can pay it 

out of their own pockets. I do not care anything 

about parties or politics or politicians. I would 

not walk across the street to be elected Presi- 

dent of the United States. I certainly would 

not make a public speech to get the nomination 
or to be elected. 

If | am elected, however, | shall go to Wash- 
ington and work with the President with every- 
thing | possess; first to win the war and then to 
help the Government develop ways of insuring 
against future wars. | shall not go to Washington 
alone; if need be | shall take my whole organiza- 
tion with me, the men | have about me who are 
used to working with me and with whom | have 
been able to do things. We will go down there 
to serve the people of the United States and the 
world, and | will spend whatever is necessary of my 
own money to serve them. That is what money 
is good for; it has no other value. That is what 
people give me money for. They do not give it 
to me for myself. If I did not serve the people 
in the first place by giving them the best car they 
can get for their money they would not give me 
any money at all. They give me more than the 
car costs to make, and that profit | must use 
to do other things for the benefit of mankind. 
lf | can do some things for the good of all the peo- 
ple better in Washington than | can here, then 
| am willing to go to Washington for that reason 
—that and the President’s request. 

A request from President Wilson to me is a 
command. |! believe that he was put into his 
present office to put an end to war, and that under 





his leadership we are going to administer to 
militarism and its champion such a thorough and 
crushing defeat that no nation will dare to start 
a war so long as people remember this one. And 
long before this war is forgotten we will have 
found a better way than war to settle questions 
that arise between nations, and will have made 
at least some progress toward giving every man 
an opportunity to get what he wants with the 
least amount of labor and without robbing any 
one else. Once that sort of opportunity is uni- 
versal and all men know it exists there will be 
no excuse or desire for war. 


DOES NOT REGRET PEACE VOYAGE 


I hate war. I am a pacfiist, if to believe that 
war is the worst thing in the world is to be a paci- 
fist. I am willing to fight only to put an end to all 
war. | believe this will be the last war; I think the 
President believes that, too. That is why I have 
placed myself, my resources, my organization, 
in fact everything I have, at the command 
of the Government—to do everything possible 
to make this the last war. I wish we could find 
some other way to end this war—and all war— 
without killing a lot of fine young men. There 
ought to be a better way. It was on the chance 
that there might be a better way that | took the 
peace expedition to Stockholm. | do not regret 
that effort. I would send another peace ship 
or spend a million dollars in any other way if 
thought that by doing so I could shorten the war 
a single day. , It would do no good to stop this 
war, however, unless it could be stopped in a way 
that would provide a guarantee against future 
wars. , Now that we understand how impossible 
it is to negotiate with a nation that deliberately 
breaks its pledges, and know how Germany has 
been responsible for the most outrageous treach- 
ery, there does not seem to be any way to stop 
the war but to fight it out to a finish. 

We are going to win the war, and by winning 
it we are going to show the enemy and the 
rest of the world how foolish it is to think that 
it can be ruled by piling up armaments, and 
maintaining great standing armies. Germany 
had been preparing for this war for forty years; 













































we were unprepared, but before we have been 
in the war two years we will have an army large 
enough, well enough trained, and sufficiently 
equipped to defeat her. When you have great 
industries whose business is making war materials, 
and a great army of professional soldiers whose 
business is fighting, war is bound to come some- 
time; they cannot earn a living without war. 
If there was no profit in war for any one, there 
would be no war. It is because people can make 
money out of war that war occurs. I do not 
believe in killing men for money or to get some- 
thing that belongs to someone else, whether it is 
money or land or the right to live in liberty and 
peace. That is why | will not take a cent of 
profit out of the war work I am doing. Liberty 
motors, Eagle boats, helmets, tractors, ambu- 
lances, trucks—everything we are making for the 
Government will be made without profit; | will 
find some way to give those profits back to the 
Government, for | cannot prevent the profits from 
accruing, since it is impossible to determine in 
advance just what the cost of everything will 
be and the prices had to be fixed in advance. 
But, personally, | am not going to touch a dollar 
of war profits. My share will be carried back 
into the United States Treasury, and I am hoping 
that other stockholders will do the same. [| can- 
not think of anything worse to accuse a man of 
than of being a war profiteer. 


HAS NO USE FOR DOLLAR PATRIOTISM 


I do not believe in the kind of nationalism 
that tries to set one country up against 
another. That is what causes wars. It keeps 
people from understanding each other. If the 
German people understood the French people, 
do you suppose they would be at war to-day? 
But the men who control governments for their 
own profit find it to their interest to hoist the 
flag and rally their subjects around it and make 
them believe the people of other nations hate 
them and are trying to injure them. Then 
secret diplomacy comes in and the people are 
led to believe their liberties are threatened and 
they are ready to go to war. The nation they 
attack has to fight back, of course. 

People could not be made to hate each other 
if there were absolute freedom of intercourse 
between them, if they were not lied to by those 
with selfish interests to serve. There are no real 
differences except those caused by environment 
and opportunity between the people of America 
and the people of the rest of the world. The 
phrase “Made in America” doesn’t mean any- 
thing unless it means that the thing it is stamped 
on is the best of its kind. 4 The only thing that 
counts in the long run is quality, and if some 
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fellow in Germany or Russia or China can make a 
better car than the Ford and sell it cheaper, let 
him do it. It puts it up to me to make mine 
better and cheaper, and if I can’t compete | have 
no right to survive. Quality is what counts, 
and nothing but quality. The men who want high 
protective tariff are the ones who are trying to 
get away with poor quality goods or to make a 
larger profit than they are entitled to. So long 
as we keep people from buying the best goods in 
the cheapest market by setting ,up artificial 
barriers, so long we will be maintaining conditions 
that tend inevitably to war. A man can love 
his native land as | love mine, without feeling 
obliged to talk patriotism all the time; I have no 
more use for patriotism that ismeasured by dollars 
than I have for war itself. Dr. Johnson said: 
“Patriotism is the last resort of a scoundrel.” 


WANTS BIG ESTATES BROKEN UP 


The way to end war permanently is to give 
everyone in the world a chance to get what he 
wants at a price he can afford to pay. Human 
nature is essentially selfish. We all want things 
for ourselves and we want to get them with as 
little trouble and labor as possible. I am for that.- 
I think it should be made as easy as possible for 
people to get what they want. The principal 
things people want are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. They cannot hope to be happy 
unless they are sure of a comfortable living with 
leisure in which to enjoy themselves. If all 
the people of every country were sure of that, if 
they had it within their reach in return for a 
reasonable effort to get it, there could be no war, 
because war is caused by people trying to get 
something they can’t get, think they can’t get, 
by any other means. Almost everywhere people 
have taken their governments intotheir own hands 
and have real liberty within their grasp; they 
will take the government into their own hands 
in Germany and Austria, too. 

Then they must take the land into their own 
hands. When a few people own most of the land 
there cannot be real liberty. They are breaking 
up the big estates in England and before they get 
through nobody will be allowed to hold more 
land than he can put to the most profitable use. 
The big estates in Germany must be broken up. 
too. What we must do is to give everyone a 
chance to own his own piece of land and teach 
him how to live on it. The key of the whole 
problem is education. We must teach men that 


they can live well and comfortably without spend- 
ing every waking hour in drudgery, and provide 
the means by which they can do this. 

An idea is of no value unless it is put into 
working effect. 


This idea must be put into effect 
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as rapidly as it is possible to do so, and ideas be- 
come effective very rapidly in these days. It no 
longer takes a hundred years to educate a nation 
to a new thought; means of communication and 
of education have so multiplied and operate with 
such speed that a year or two is enough to accom- 
plish what formerly would have taken generations. 
All that is necessary is the practical demonstration 
that an idea is workable and if it proves to be 
what the people want they demand it faster than 
it can be supplied. The Ford car is an example; 
we could sell thousands more a day if we could 
make them. After the war we expect to get pro- 
duction up to such figures, with the price going 
down as the sales increase; we have turned out 
more than 3,000 a day as regular production. 


WHAT THE FORD CAR REALLY IS 


Now, the Ford car is something more than a 
commodity. It is the first step in the demonstra- 
tion of the practicability of the idea that it is 
possible for people to live well and comfortably 
without undue drudgery. The Ford car has 
made it possible for everyone to have means of 
transportation for himself and his family and 
his merchandise or farm products. It makes life 
in the country no longer a lonely, isolated exist- 
ence. The farmer can get to town or to visit his 
neighbors whenever he wants to; the worker in 
the city can live in the country and travel to 
and from his work in comfort.and convenience. 
More than that is needed, however. 

The solution of the world’s economic problems 
will never be complete until the problem of living 
in freedom and happiness has been solved for 
every individual, for all society rests on the in- 
dividual. To accomplish this we must connect 
up the three basic arts of agriculture, in- 
dustry, and transportation, and supplement 
these by education. The Ford car has done 
more than anything else to help solve the trans- 
portation problem, but the same principle that 
has been applied in the construction of the Ford 
car must be applied to railroad transportation. 
That principle is to reduce weight wherever possi- 
ble without sacrificing necessary strength. Every 
body knows that the Ford is the lightest car made 
and that it is the most durable. | make it that 
way because I use higher grades and better 
qualities of steel in the essential parts than had 
ever been used before for such purposes. We 
have a large staff of metallurgical chemists work- 
ing all the time to find new alloys and new ways 
of using high-grade steel to give greater strength 
with less weight. 

Now, what the railroads need to do is to 
apply the same principle to their rolling stock. 
They must use better steel and build their cars 
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and engines lighter. The ordinary freight car 
in many cases weighs more than the load it 
carries; passenger cars are many times heavier 
than their loads. A Pullman car, carrying 50 
people, weighs between 120,000 and 150,000 
pounds. This means that the equipment of a 
railroad costs too much, in the first place, and 
that there is a terrific waste of power in hauling 
the empty cars. Rails and roadbeds have to be 
heavier and more expensive than they should be, 
bridges and trestles too heavy and costly. The 
average movement of freight trains is between 
25 and 28 miles a day under normal conditions. 
They could move freight much faster and at less 
cost if they were built lighter, and the dif- 
ference could be expended in increased power 
and terminal facilities —the lack of which has 
been so apparent during the last two years. 
Freight trains could move many times faster 
and passenger trains could move at safer 
speeds. It would not cost so much to build 
branch railroads and operate them; places that 
under present practice may never have railroad 
connections could be opened up to transportation. 

“Of course, the reduced cost of transportation 
brought about by such a change in railroad con- 
struction would mean reduced cost of food and 
commodities to the consumer, and wider distri- 
bution. 

The first thing needed is to make better steel 
and to make it cheaper. We haven’t been mak- 
ing enough good steel; there has been very little 
made inthis country. We are building a smelter 
out here on the River Rouge, where | intend to 
do some things in making iron and steel. The 
first time | ever saw a blast furnace in operation 
I asked why the final casting could not be made 
direct from the first melting, instead of having 
to re-melt the pigiron. I have asked the question 
of many steel men since, and none has given me 
a satisfactory answer. We have some ideas on 
that line which we shall try out in practice, and we 
expect to get iron and steel cheaper and of better 
grades than are now generally used. | do not 
know that | shall ever build a railway car, but 
if | can show how we can produce better steel 
at lower cost it will not be long before someone 
will be making lighter cars that will carry loads 
equal to those now carried in heavy cars, and we 
shall have made a start toward cutting railroad 
transportation costs. 


GOING TO BUILD A LOT OF CANAL BOATS 


Long before we have accomplished _ this, 
however, | look for a very great development of 
inland water transportation. Most kinds of 
freight can be moved much more cheaply by 
water than by rail, as everyone knows. What 











the Government is doing in the operation of the 
Erie Canal is a most valuable demonstration of 
the possibilities of water transportation. We 
do not make anything like the most efficient 
use of our canals, rivers, and lakes now; more of 
our rivers could be made navigable and be con- 
nected up with canals so that a large part of the 
United States could be reached by water. As 
’ soon as we get through building the Eagle boats 
for the Navy, I contemplate building a lot of 
canal barges in my ship plant. A boat that can 
carry a thousand tons can be built very cheaply. 

We are going to see transportation methods 
improving very rapidly, as soon as the war is 
over. The programme of good road construction 
will be resumed everywhere, and we will have 
roads on which motor trucks can carry freight 
into every part of the country, in all weathers. 
The war has taught us more about aviation 
than we would have learned in a hundred years 
of peace, and there will come back from the 
other side thousands of skilled young aviators 
who will be ready to operate the airplanes which 
we have learned how to build. 


GOING TO SOLVE FARM PROBLEMS 


Transportation improvements will be of no 
consequence, however, unless at the same time 
we improve agricultural conditions. Farming 
used to be the hardest kind of hard work; I know, 
for | was born and raised on a farm, which I now 
live on. It is no wonder young men and young 
women have been rebelling against the hardships 
of farm life and flocking to the cities and the 
factories. For the man with only a small farm 
and not much capital, the actual farm labor 
meant drudgery from dawn till dark and later, 
with hardly more than a roof over his head and 
three meals a day to pay him for all he went 
through. For his wife it meant even harder 
labor, and for his children it meant that they 
were fortunate if they got even the beginning of 
an education. For the whole family it meant a 
lonely, isolated life, especially in the winter. 
Much of that has changed; my friend Thomas 
A. Edison, with the invention of the electric light 
and his coéperation in the development of the 
telephone, helped greatly to make the farmer’s 
life more tolerable. Improved roads and the 
Ford car have done a great deal; the parcel post 
and rural free delivery have contributed. Farm 
work, however, is still hard work, and it is too 
largely in the hands of men who are not adequately 
equipped to get the greatest production out of 
their land. It is not surprising that so few of our 


intelligent young men and their wives are willing 
to go on the land for their living, as conditions 
are now; it is not surprising that the farmer is 
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discontented, for he has been having a hard time 
of it. 

| am speaking now of the small farmer, the 
man who has from 160 acres down. I think 
we are to come in for an era of still smaller farms 
and more intensive cultivation. I do not believe 
any one should be permitted to hold land out of 
use, and nobody should keep for himself more land 
than he can cultivate to the limit of profitable 
productiveness. It was with the idea of making 
it possible for the man of moderate means to 
reduce the labor required to farm successfully, and 
make a better living out of his farm, that the Ford- 
son tractor was developed. We have put about 
3,000 of these in the hands of county agents all 
over the country; 6,000 have gone to England, 
where the British Government is using them to 
break up the great estates, putting land to the 
plow that has been in grass for centuries. Some 
have gone to France. All over the United States 
they are being shipped to state agricultural and 
food conservation organizations, as well as to 
many individual farmers. We are turning out 
about 140 a day now; using the same methods of 
quantity production that have made the Ford 
car possible, I shall soon be able to turn out a 
thousand a day. The tractor now sells for $750; 
after the war, when prices of materials come down, 
with greater production, we ought to get the price 
down to around 15 cents a pound, or in the neigh- 
borhood of $350 to $400. Manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements are making plows and other 
tools especially for use with the Fordson tractor, so 
that a farmer for a thousand dollars will be able 
to buy his entire equipment of farm tools, includ- 
ing motive power that he can also use for many 
other purposes. So far we are equipping the 
tractor to run on kerosene, and get 22 horsepower; 
with alcohol we’ have got nearly 30 horsepower. 
I believe alcohol, made from farm waste, will 
eventually take the place of gasolene and kerosene. 
A distillery is now being built on my farm so that 
we can see what can be done with alcohol from 
wheat straw. 

“T have five thousand acres under cultivation, 
all plowed with the Fordson tractor, hauling 
two bottoms. It is the cheapest plowing I have 
ever seen done, and we plowed deeper than is 
usually done, about 12 inches. | have had as 
high as 54 bushels of wheat to the acre and aver- 
aged about 25 bushels last year. To house this 
year’s crop | have built a concrete elevator with a 
capacity of 110,000 bushels. Eventually I shall 
cut my whole 5,000 acres, except for the part 
immediately adjacent to my home, up into small 
farms—farms on which it will have been success- 
fully demonstrated that good profits can be made 
with the least amount of labor. And I am prov- 
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ing, too, that a man doesn’t have to have been 
born on a farm to be a successful farmer. My 
farm manager didn’t know anything about farm- 
ing when he took hold of his present job. He had 
good common sense and ability to work, and he 
has made a success. 


HIS TRACTORS TO RESCUE MEXICO 


] intend to make demonstrations on different 
scales all over the world, to show people what 
can be done with a small farm—or a large one— 
with the substitution of mechanical power for 
the horse. I am just getting ready to go into 
Mexico. | shipped a Fordson tractor to President 
Carranza the other day, and sent word to him, 
by the delegation of Mexican editors, that | 
would at once spend at least a million dollars 
establishing a tractor plant ini Mexico and educat- 
ing the Mexican people in its use. | shall not 
take a dollar out of Mexico; all that | make there 
will be used to help the Mexican people develop 
their resources. It will put an end to Mexico’s 
troubles forever, if a sufficient number of the 
people can be established as small farmers, on 
their own land, and industries established to give 
employment to the rest. 

As | have said, itis not transportation alone 
nor agriculture alone, nor the combination of 
these two alone, that will eventually solve the 
economic problems of the ordinary man; it is 
the combination of transportation, agriculture, 
and industry all working in harmony. Modern 
industrial methods have revolutionized the world, 
but the revolution has not benefited the common 
man so much as it has benefited the profiteer. 
Industry must be so adapted that the men who 
work in the factories will get their full share. If 
the prime object of an industry is to make huge 
profits for the stockholders, the tendency is always 
to reduce wages to the lowest possible scale, to 
make a product that is just as low grade as can be 
sold, and to sell it at the highest possible price. 

If | have demonstrated one thing conclusively 
it is that a business can be successful if it pays its 
workers not only well but liberally, strives con- 
stantly to improve its product, and sells it at the 
lowest possible price. We have had the Ford car 
down as low as $360; it is somewhat higher now 
because materials cost more. With increased 
production and lower cost of materials after the 
war | think we shall get it down to $300. And 
we have never for an instant lost sight of the 
standards of quality and utility on which the 
Ford reputation is based. But when we estab- 
lished a minimum wage of $5 a day for workers 
in the Ford plant my business acquaintances 
said | was crazy, the profiteers called me an 
|anarchist, and my kind friends prophesied my 
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speedy bankruptcy. Well, we have made and 
sold more cars and better cars and sold them at 
a lower price since | began to pay the higher wages 
than we did before, and we have about $65,000,000 
cash in bank subject to check and don’t owe a 
dollar except current bills. We have about 
38,000 contented workmen, who work eight hours 
a day, instead of the nine hours of most other 
concerns. 


HE WILL GIVE FARMERS WINTER WORK 


Everything that is a necessity can be manu- 
factured on the same basis, for every necessity 
has a sufficiently wide market to warrant pro- 
duction on a quantity basis. I don’t care what 
the commodity is, if it is something that has a wide 
enough possible market it can pay high wages 
and give short hours and still sell the best quality 
of goods at the lowest possible price if its pro- 
duction is properly organized. The whole secret 
is to make one thing in one plant, concentrate 
every effort on that one standardized product, 
and adapt the machinery for its manufacture 
to automatic operation at the highest practicable 
speed. By educating the machine instead of 
the worker, it is possible to use untrained or 
practically untrained labor and pay it high wages, 
and still perform mechanical operations that 
formerly baffled even the most highly skilled 
worker. 

It is this sort of productive industry that | 
am going to link up closely to the farm, to demon- 
strate the final stage of what I believe to be the 
solution of the problem of living. Manufacturing 
instead of being concentrated in a few centres, 
should be and can be widely distributed.. We 
have proved that we do not have to turn out a 
completed product in our central plant. We 
used to assemble all our cars here in Detroit; we 
found it more economical to build great assem- 
bling plants in many other parts of the country 
and of the world, and ship the finished parts. 
Now we know that we can make different parts 
in different plants and ship them to the assembling 
plants. 

What I am going to do is to establish plants 
for manufacturing parts of Ford cars and Fordson 
tractors in places where they will be within easy 
reach of farming districts, and provide employ- 
ment for farmers and their families in winter. 
And these plants will be operated by water power. 


WATERPOWER SAVES COAL AND BEATS IT 


There is enough water power running to 
waste to turn every wheel in the world and pro- 
vide all the light and heat the whole world needs. 
We are going to operate our Mexican tractor plant 
with water power, and we shall build water power 

















plants in several places in the United States. | 

have been demonstrating what can be done with 
water power right here at my own home. The 
River Rouge, which runs through my farm, 
close to my house, is not a very large stream and 
has but an eight-foot fall, but I am obtaining 
-200 horsepower the year around, which lights 
my house and operates all sorts of electrical con- 
veniences and which is coupled up with the steam 
plant at the tractor plant, so that we are really 
making tractors now partly by water power. 

We must develop water power because it is 
not only more economical than steam power, but 
we ought to save the rest of the world’s coal 
supply for chemical use. There is nothing we 
now do with coal, aside from its chemical products, 
that we cannot do with water power, electrically 

‘transmitted; most things we can do better with 
water power. 

One of my first demonstration plants will be 

on the -upper Hudson, between Albany and 
Troy, where I have acquired several hundred acres 
adjoining the government dam which develops 
_a large amount of power, and intend to begin 
construction of a plant to make tractor parts at 
once. As it is a navigable stream there are some 
War Department questions that must be settled 
before the actual power development can begin. 
Another plant will be located at Hamilton, Ohio, 
where the water of the Miami River will be 
utilized for power. Plans for this are in course 
of preparation and we expect to begin building 
very soon. 

Other water power rights have been acquired 
in various parts of thecountry, and will be de- 
veloped by us. 

We can get good iron from the Lake Champlain 
mines at Port Henry, and make parts in my 
Hudson River plant that will fit with parts made 
a thousand miles away, and we can give employ- 
ment in this plant to a large number of workers 
who can live on farms for a long distance around. 
They can work in this plant and earn $5 a day 
and upward, and get enough out of their winter’s 
labor to pay for their farms; some will undoubt- 
edly work in the factory the year around; some 
may want to live on the farms all winter and motor 
back and forth to work, others will live in one of 
the cities in the winter. Some whole families, 
doubtless, will want to work in the plant; in 
some cases only one member of a family ni@y de- 
sire to do so. 

It is my intention to try to make this plant a 
demonstration centre for the rebuilding of the 
abandoned farms of New England and northern 
New York. I motored through that country 
recently, from Oswego east, and I was amazed 
at the amount of valuable farm land lying idle. 
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I have outlined the way in which I believe 
we can give everyone an opportunity to get the 
most out of life, to achieve independence and 
comfort and at least a chance at happiness. To 
provide these opportunities is not enough, how- 
ever; the people must be shown that they exist, 
convinced that they are opportunities, and taught 
how to utilize them to the best advantage. For 
this education | shall use motion pictures. 


WHOLE WORLD CAN BE TAUGHT WITH “MOVIES” 


The Ford Motor Company is now one of the 
largest if not the largest distributor of motion 
picture films. We send out every week, I believe, 
more prints of our weekly educational films than 
are made by any other motion picture concern. 
Originally the motion picture was used merely 
to advertise the Ford car. It developed into 
something much bigger than an advertising 
method, a long time ago. Through the motion 
picture it is possible, I believe, to teach the lesson 
of modern, efficient agriculture, to everybody in 
the world. We can teach Mexico and Russia 
with moving pictures. 

After the war the Government will have 
to do a great deal along industrial lines. I 
do not believe that the people are going to 
be willing to let the railroads go back into the 
hands of the crowd that was running them for 
their own benefit, after the war. I think future 
railroad development will be a matter for our 
Government to control. The development of 
inland waterways ts certainly a Governmental 
concern, and the Government should take an 
important part in the development of water- 
power. Already a great deal of waterpower is 
being developed on Government irrigation pro- 
jects through the Reclamation Service; | do not 
see why the development of waterpower for in- 
dustrial purposes is not just as much a Govern- 
mental matter. Through the Federal Farm 
Loan Board the Government is lending money 
to farmers for the purchase of land and making 
improvements; | believe this function of the 
Government could be wisely extended. The 
Department of Agriculture is doing a great deal 
to educate the farmer; | am trying to show how a 
great deal more can be done. The policy of Federal 
aid for good roads is already established and should 
be extended until every road is a good road. 

Whatever will open up greater opportunities 
for comfortable, happy living for the ordinary 
man, and teach him and his family how to make 
the best use of those opportunities, is the proper 
function of Government. It should not be any 
part of the Government’s concern to help men 
make great profits or to enable men to live and 
grow rich without serving humanity. 








PRIVATE SMITH IS CORDIALLY INVITED 


BY 


SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS - 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE 


The Commissions on Training Camp Activities were appointed by Secretary of War Newton D. 
Baker and Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels, with Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick as chairman of 


both. 


These Commissions called on the Young Men’s Christian Association, The Knights of Columbus, 


The Jewish Welfare Board, and the American Library Association to carry on their work inside the camps. 

They called on the Recreation Association of America to cobrdinate the community forces outside 
and contiguous to the camps, and to carry on the work of the Commissions in these communities, under the 
official name of War Camp Community Service —THE EDITORS. 


RIVATE JOHN SMITH, one of some 
millions in the making, stood on the 
outskirts of the cantonment feeling 
particularly lonely. The fact that 
there were forty thousand other young 
fellows of his precise rank and status in camp 
didn’t mitigate his loneliness. The fact that 
he had, by the mysterious dispensation of 
military authority, an afternoon off duty, only 
accentuated it. In civil life John Smith had 
been a country mason’s helper in southern Wis- 
consin. Country masons are a taciturn breed 
and their helpers are not encouraged to loquacity. 
So John Smith, with youth’s normal desire for 
companionship had developed no knack of 
achieving it. He was a solitary, although sur- 
rounded on all sides by fellow-beings. . 
Small groups of these fellow-beings were idling 
luxuriously on the spacious piazza of a building, 
just outside the camp limits, to which Private 
Smith’s purposeless and wandering feet had 
taken him. Wisps of cigarette smoke floated 
on the still air. From within sounded the click 
and purr of pool balls. “This one’s on me,” 
said a cheerful voice. “Put a chunk of ice in 
that sarsapariller, will ya?”’ requested another 
voice in the marked accent of up-state New York. 
“That’ll cost you your castle,’’ remarked an un- 
seen chess-player confidently. 


“And when | tell them 
For I’m cert’nly going to tell them” 


chanted a quartette, gathered, and all pointing 
heads inward impelled by the centripetal force of 
harmony, in a corner of the balcony. Some- 
thing thick and unswallowable rose in Private 
Smith’s throat. He was the possessor of a whiny 
but reliable tenor. How he would have liked 
to join that impromptu glee club! It was tough, 
this being always on the outside, looking inside. 


What did he ever want to join the service for any- 
way! If there were any safe way to quit—he 
mused resentfully and darkly. Of such thoughts 
come the sickness that makes bad soldiers. Some 
times it makes deserters, even. 

A whack cn the shoulder from a large flat 
hand made his head jerk back. A fat and grin- 
ning private of an engineer regiment whom he had 
never before seen, accosted him: 

“Hello, Google-eye! Lost your best girl?” 

“N-n-no, sir,” said the startled John Smith. 

“Well, you look about as happy as if you had! 
Feelin’ a little squiffish?”’ 

Private Smith had his misgivings as to the 
adjective, but not wishing to appear ignorant 
said “ Y-y-yessir.”’ 

“See any shoulder straps on me? No! Well, 
then, don’t say ‘sir,’ you poor simp.”- The 
plump grinner looked over Private Smith care- 
fully, pushing aside his own hat to scratch his head 
as an aid to cogitation. “You look like you’d 
been lost out of a funeral,” was the result of his 
scrutiny. “Say! See that building?” 

As the building comprised the entire view in 
the direction in which they were facing, the 
answer was an easy and obvious “ yessir.” 

“Sir to you! Know what it is?” 

“No.” 

The other pointed to a large sign which read 
“Soldiers’ Club” and was flanked on either side 
by a curious red-and-blue emblem lettered 
“War Camp Community Service.” “Can’t you 
read?” he inquired. 

“Yes, si Private John Smith’s slow 
moving mind checked him just in time. He re- 
flected that this easy stranger had called him 
“Google-eye” and also “Simp.” “Yes, you fat 
boob,” he substituted, thanks to a brilliant and 
appropriate inspiration derived from last week’s 
movie. 
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PUTTING VISITORS IN TOUCH WITH FRIENDS AND RELATIVES 


At the War Camp Community Service booth the home folks find lists of rooms for rent at reasonable prices and learn how to 
find their soldiers most promptly 


“That’s better,” approved his new acquaint- 
ance. “Come inside.” 

“tont.” 

“Why cantchar”’ 

“T don’t belong to the club.” 

“Oh, heavens!” said the fat engineer. (This 
is not precisely what he said, but I must respect 
the censorship which objects to the betrayal of 
the army’s private code). “You gimme a pain. 
Cahm on!” 

“Can you take me in?” asked Private John 
Smith doubtfully. “Do you belong to it?” 

“Oh, Heavens!”. repeated the fat engineer 
(again with the reverse English). “Have I 
gotta fetch a stretcher and carry you inP”’ 

Thus adjured the rookie followed his captor 
doubtfully up the steps. “Now, you blow me to 
a nut Sundae and you'll be a full-fledged mem- 
ber,”’ directed the masterful one. “ Make your- 
self at home,” he added with a large and hospit- 
able wave of the hand when the simple initiation 
ceremony had been concluded, and departed on 
his way. 

Though clearly perceiving that he had been 
made the victim of a mild joke, Private John 
Smith decided to hang around until somebody dis- 
covered and turned him out. He dropped into 
the most inconspicuous chair he could find and 
took stock of his surroundings. The room was 
large and airy and designed for comfort in the 
highest degree. There were easy chairs every- 
where. Books and magazines, chess and checker 
boards were scattered about in profusion. “ Shower 





? 


baths down stairs,” announced a sign, and an- 
other pointed the way to the bowling alleys. One 
end of the room was set with small restaurant 
tables, and a group of girls and soldiers had 
drawn two of the tables together and were hav- 
ing a little party of their own. Private John 
Smith felt an inclination to cock up his feet and 
act like what the Sunday newspaper of his re- 
spectful reading termed “a typical clubman”’ 
but decided he’d better not take so big a chance. 
Greatly daring however, he did walk over to a 
counter and ask if he could buy a package of 
cigarettes. 

“Sure,” said the attendant. “You can buy 
anything but booze. Except what’s free,” he 
added, “like writing paper and envelopes. Give 
you those, if you got letters to write.” 

The click of pool-balls, however, caught his ear 
and lured him upstairs to a wide balcony encir- 
cling the whole room. What he saw there al- 
most caused him to fall down the stairs again. 
A lady practising at the newest pool table! You 
could tell she was a lady, a “swell,’”’ a “society 
woman” as Private Smith’s favorite Sunday 
reading would have expressed it, by the trim 
smartness of her dress. But—playing pool! 
Such a thing had not hitherto come within the 
country mason’s helper’s experience. Almost 
creeping, lest he should disturb and embarrass 
her, he sidled into a near-by chair. But when 
she happened to catch his eye, she looked neither 
disturbed nor embarrassed, which is more than 
could justly be said of Private John Smith. 
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THE CANTEEN 
No War Camp Community Service establishment is complete without wholesome food and clean soft drinks at reasonable prices 











“THE GO BROKE MAN” 


The soldier who finds himself without money in New York, can, by applying to this official, get money enough to get back to 
camp. This prevents charges of desertion 
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536 The World’s Work 


“Would you like to play a game?” she in- 
quired pleasantly. 

“Who? Mer” said the rookie. Was it possible 
that she was speaking tohim! “Would | be let?” 

“Yes, why not?” she smiled. 

He took up a cue and chalked it awkwardly 
ind a game began in which he was signally 
worsted. But his mind was far aloof, busy with 
wonder and conjecture At length, after a 
particularly flagrant miss, he could contain 
himself no longer. 

“Whose club is this, please, lady ?”’ 

“Why, it’s yours.” 

“No’m—I ain’t a member—|! don’t guess I— 
I got any right to be here at all. A feller brought 
mein. Hewas an engineer,” he added, as if that 
clinched the proof of something wrong about the 
procedure. 

“Nobody need have brought you. 
have come in yourself.” 

“Could | join?” he inquired hopefully: 

“You don’t have.to join. You belong now. 
This club is for evéry enlisted man in the camp 
to use as he likes.” ~ 

“T’m in on that. 
he demanded eagerly. 

“Nothing—except that you pay for what you 
buy.” 

“] didn’t know clubs- was run that way,” 
murmured Private John Smith. “Are—-are you 
a member, ma’am?”’ 

“Not exactly a member. I’m the hostess.”’ 

“Oh! You kinder run the place.” 

“No, the Soldiers’ Committee does that. I’m 
here because they asked me to take charge, after- 
noons, so that they could have their wives and 
relatives and girl friends come here to meet them.” 

Private Smith glanced over the railing at the 
cheerful luncheon party below. He then ex- 
ecuted a shot which, missing the object ball com- 
pletely, brought the cue ball up in the depths of a 
side pocket. “Scratch!”” he muttered deso- 
lately and added, “| wanted to have my kid sister 
come out from Boston to see me, but | didn’t 
know about any place for her to go.”’ 

“Leave that to us,” returned the hostess 
promptly. “We'll meet her at the train if you 
can’t, and will find a place for her to stay, if she 
wants to spend some days here. She can use our 
Girls’ Club any time and this club in the after- 
noons: You can take her to the concerts and the 
dances and—— 

“She’s gone back home,” said Private John 
Smith. “Back to Wisconsin. Say, lady,” he 
broke out, “since she left | ain’t set eyes ona 
face that I ever seen before in my life, and | 
ain’t spoken to a girl or a lady except yourself.” 

Peorle who do the War Camp Community 


You could 


How much ‘does it cost?” 


Service’s work are wise in matters of the human 
heart. The hostess read the isolation and soul- 
sickness in the boy’s voice. She nodded under- 
standingly and went to the core of the matter 
with a query: 

“Wouldn’t you like to go to some of the 
dances?” 

“Wouldn’t | just!” he cried. 

“What’s your company?” 

“Co. M. Two hundred’n—humpth Infantry.” 

She consulted a typed list. 

“Good. Your company is having a dance at 
the Ayer club house next week.” 

“Could I go?P”’ 

“Apply to your top-sergeant and he’ll recom- 
mend you for an invitation.” 

The light on Private Smith’s plain features 
faded. “I don’t know any girls,” he reminded 
himself drearily. 

“That doesn’t matter. Neither do most of 
the men. You'll be introduced to plenty.” 

“How? What kind of girls? Where do they 
come from?” _ 

“Oh from here and from Fitchburg, and from 
Worcester and from Boston and lots of places. 
A good many of my own friends here organized 
little groups of girls who come out for the soldiers’ 
dances.” 

“Will they want to dance with a jay like me?” 

“They’!t be glad to dance with a soldier like 
you,” said the hostess with emphasis. “Don’t 
be silly!” 

So in the following week came a notification: 
“Private John Smith is cordially invited—.” 
And Private John Smith went, and Private John 
Smith danced to the best of his ability which was 
not great, and Private John Smith enjoyed him- 
self to the height of his capacity which was 
enormous. Since then Private John Smith, no 
longer a rookie, is an active, not to say lively 
member of the following activities, informally 
organized and maintained at the club: 

(a) A double quartette 

(b) A banjo club 

(c) A checkers tournament 

(d) A Kelly pooi team 

(e) A reading and live-topics organization, 
besides being a steady patron of a tea-room where 
girls come in to chat with and make music for the 
boys, and the organization’s concerts, entertain- 
ments, and dances. And only the other day, 
Private John Smith, a hardened veteran of the 
camp, hail-fellow-well-met with a couple of hun- 
dred pals, making his way up to Robbins Pond, 
beheld a lone, sad, wistful, uncompanionable 
rookie, standing in a most unsoldierly ‘slump of 
dejection, and smiting him potently upon the 
shoulder blade adjured him: 
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“Well, old Google-eve! Come into the club 
and cheer up!”’ 

Whereby we see that that endless chain has 
endless forms. 

Private John Smith is the vital concern of the 
War Camp Community Service. | -.had almost 
said the exclusive concern. But that would be 
inaccurate, because the service is almost equally 
interested in Private John Smith’s mother, sis- 
ter, fiancée, near fiancée, or, for that matter his 
father, brother, or any other relative who may visit 
the cantonment to see him and whose comfort 
and well-being react upon the well-being of their 
soldier relative. Ina word, the War Camp Com- 
munity Service wants to make and keep Private 
John Smith as comfortable and happy as possible. 
It isn’t concerned with healing his body. There 
are plenty of expert agencies inside camp to take 
care of that. It isn’t concerned with looking 
after his soul. There are plenty of expert agen- 
cies inside camp to look after that, also. It is 
concerned with his having a good time, in decent, 
normal, manly, healthful, independent fashion. 

For this it has ringed about the cantonments 
with a circle of ready but unforced hospitality 
in the form of hundreds of clubs. It has or- 
ganized its hospitality—the personal, friendly 
kind of hospitality distinct from the institutional 
and professional—in 300 communities where our 
soldiers come into contact with the surrounding 
civilian populace. It has spent millions of dol- 
lars—one of its standard soldier clubs cost about 
$100,000 for buildings and equipment, and it 
proposes to spend many more millions next 
year if the public will support the work. Had not 
the editor of the WorLp’s Work firmly, though 
courteously, refused to exclude all other contribu- 
tions to this issue, thereby leaving the entire 
magazine to me, | would undertake to explain 
in detail the multiform activities of the War 
Camp Community Service. As it is, I can only 
mention a few of those which are the most obvi- 
ous and striking, such as: 

Organizing athletic contests. 

Giving receptions, parties, and dances for the 
soldiers. . 

Establishing choruses, glee-clubs, and private 
theatricals. 

Securing teachers of French or other languages 
for ambitious soldiers. . 

Ascertaining the church affiliations of the 
soldiers and having them personally invited to 
their own churches. 

Acting as general information bureau for 
soldiers and soldiers’ relatives and friends. (“No 
matter who you are—No matter what you want— 
Ask us—If we don’t know, we’ll find out,” reads 
one placard). 


Finding lodgings for soldiers’ visitors and keep- 
ing strict account of them when found. 

Protecting the soldier (and his friends) from 
local exploitation or profiteering. 

Getting invitations for week-end parties for 
lonely soldiers. 

Mending for the soldiers. 

Giving advice and help when asked for (never 
otherwise, for there is a sedulous avoidance of 
officiousness) on any troublous matter under the 
sun from etiquette to financial involvements. 

Supervising movies and dance halls near the 
cantonment. 

Bringing together men of the same college, fra- 
ternity, or other common bond. 

And several hundred other activities just as 
varied and important. 

In short, the War Camp Community Service 
says to Private John Smith—and keeps on saying 
it to him, by the way, after he has risen to Cor- 
poral John Smith or Sergeant John Smith, for 
the clubs are for all enlisted men—eventually 
this: 

“Your country has called you away from your 
home. It’s hard for you. We know that and 
we want to make this community just as friendly 
and home-like as it is possible to make it for you 
and yours. Tell us what we can do for you.” 

One question inevitably suggests itself: Why 
are the War Camp Community Clubs always 
outside and never inside the camp limits? The 
answer is simple. Because this service does not 
deal with the soldier while on duty. The clubs 
are a link between the soldier or sailor and the 
outer social scheme of things. The moment an 
enlisted man steps into one of these clubs he be- 
comes, for the time, a civilian equal in status to all 
those about him; and with only this difference 
that he is an object of special regard and con- 
sideration for all that portion of the public 
which is brought into contact with him 
through the War Camp Community Service. 
It is noteworthy, that-in not a single instance, 
though literally hundreds of thousands of men 
have used the clubs and enjoyed the various hos- 
pitalities, has there been any major breach of 
decorum on the part of a soldier. 

In the Spanish-American war, of dubious mem- 
ory, there was a stock reply among certain regi- 
ments to any complaint, however well-founded, 
on the part of a soldier: 

“You’re out o’ luck; you’re in the army now.” 

War 'Camp Community Service has reversed 
that. To every new, raw, bewildered, uncouth, 
uprooted, and groping John Smith in uniform 
who comes into a cantonment it reaches out a 
friendly hand, saying: 

“You’se in luck. You’re in the service now.” 











MERCHANTS OF CREDIT AND THE PIRATES 
OF PROMOTION 


The Work of the Investment Banker Contrasted With That of the Get-Rich-Quick Promoters 
Who Are Now Getting Liberty Bonds Away From Investors—The Wortp’s 
Work to Publish the Careers of the Worst of These Pirates 


BUSINESS man in the West picked up 
his favorite magazine to switch the 
current of his mind from his own af- 
fairs into a broader field for an hour 
before bedtime. As he turned to the 

table of contents to see what literary repast 
the editors had prepared for his pleasure, his 
glance fell on the announcement of an investment 
banking house that offered securities which it 
said possessed a good degree of safety, enjoyed 
an active market, and yet returned an average 
yield of more than 6 per cent. He thought to 
himself: “Why don’t I go slower with my ex- 
penses and build up a surplus in such securities 
as these. I have seen many a time when I would 
have slept better if | had owned some readily 
marketable securities. My Liberty Bonds I 
will not sell as long as the war lasts, and I don’t 
like to borrow money from the banks except for 
very short periods. It was easy to pay for the 
Liberty Bonds, and now I know that | can save a 
little more and gradually build up a surplus in 
such securities as these, and still subscribe for 
future government issues. These will give me 
nearly twice as much return as the Liberty 
Bonds.” (This was a year ago.) 

The next morning, going down to the office, he 
made it a point to turn to the financial page of 
his paper. There he saw in large type the offer- 
ing of an oil stock that was paying dividends of 
one per cent. a month, according to the adver- 
tisement. He decided to write for particulars 
regarding that also. If he could get 12 per cent. 
on his money with a good chance for a profit 
besides, why be content with six? He would 
compare the two. 

From the investment banking house he got a 
list of what they called “second grade” and 
“semi-speculative” railroad, industrial, and pub- 
lic utility bonds, and “standard” dividend- 
paying stocks. These they said were suitable for 
a business man’s surplus. The average yield 
was more than 6 per cent. The broker-pro- 
moter, on the other hand, sent a vast amount of 
“literature” which told of the great profits that 
had been made in certain oil stocks; announced 
that this particular stock had already advanced 


from its par value of $10 a share to $12 and urged © 


him to buy at once as the price would go to at 
least $15 before the first of the next month. 
There was a map of the oil field, showing ad- 
joining producing properties, and a report from 
an “engineer,” who was also an officer of the 
company. They were drilling new wells, ahd 
there was every reason to believe that unlimited 
dividends would be paid. Nothing was said 
about present earnings although the 1 per cent. 
monthly dividend was repeatedly referred to. 
The promoter called it an “absolutely safe, in- 
come-producing investment.” 

The business man, who based his business suc- 
cess largely on a trust in human nature, decided to 
put what he had on hand into the oil stock. He 
would sell out after it went up and then buy 
bonds; meanwhile he would get 10 per cent. on 
his money. He bought 200 shares. After his 
first $20 monthly dividend he received notice 
that although the stock had been advanced to $15 
a share, and would go to $18 next month, he 
would be permitted to ‘buy a limited amount 
more at the price he had paid. They were will- 
ing to take Liberty Bonds in payment at par, 
and he was urged for “patriotic reasons” to help 
in this way to increase the oil production of the 
country. He had done his duty, they said, in 
helping to finance the war, now he could make 
this same money serve his country twice by 
buying this oil stock with his bonds. 

The business man did not like this for he could 
see in it a reason why the Liberty Bonds were 
selling at a discount in the market. He waited 
until the next month and then wrote that he 


-would like to sell his stock at $18. The broker 


answered that he was simply the fiscal agent for 
the sale of the stock for the company and could 
not buy it back. He urged the man to hold on 
“in view of the rapid developments at the prop- 
erty”; and, if he possibly could, to buy more. 
It was then that the Readers’ Service Depart- 
ment of the Wortp’s Work heard about the 
case. The “rapid-developments” meant the 
discontinuance of the monthly dividends. The 
broker had already passed on to a new promo- 
tion, which he said had none of the uncertainties 
of this one. The victim later wrote that he had 
charged the $2,400 off to experience ;that he hoped 
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he had learned his lesson, and that he was reading 
a different paper. 

This experience helps to answer the question 
asked by another man of broad education who 
possesses accurate information in many fields of 


knowledge, but is without experience or training ~ 


in the field of finance. This professional man 
and the business man of the story are examples 
of that large group of men in this country who are 
having their first experience in investment with 
their purchase of Liberty Bonds. Heretofore 
these men have either had no margin of savings 
over their expenses, or they have placed that mar- 
gin in their own business ventures or in the local 
ventures of others. Usually they have at one 
time or another bought stock in some worthless 
or fake promotion, and the loss of that capital has 
often turned them against all securities and all 
those who sell them. Many of them have never 
had any experience with the honest side of fi- 
nance. Now they have joined that great army of 
investors which has absorbed in one year five 
times as many securities as were ever sold in this 
country before. They have had their first real 
investment lesson and they want to learn more. 


IS THE INVESTMENT BANKER USELESS? 


This professional man wants to know if the 
investment banker is not a species of middleman 
that the war is going to show us how to get along 
without. “Now that the Government has shown 
the way, will not our large corporations here- 
after sell their bonds direct to the public?” 

The answer to that question is no. The in- 
vestment banker performs a service to the cor- 
poration that makes him worthy of his hire. 
And he performs a service to the investor that is 
well-nigh indispensable. With the creation by 
the war of ten million new investing families in 
this country, his responsibility and his opportun- 
ity have grown many fold. It is largely to him 
that we must look for the proper leading of these 
young investors so that they will continue to be a 
great asset to the nation. If the honest invest- 
ment banker does not accept this obligation, and 
grasp the opportunity, then these new and 
untrained investors will be abandoned to the 
temptations of the unprincipled promoter, and 
their savings will be lost to productive enterprise. 
At the present time, while the responsible invest- 
ment banker is seeing his own business greatly 
reduced by government regulations and is gladly 
giving a good part of his time to selling Liberty 
Bonds, these crooks of finance are most actively 
plying their nefarious trade and are reaping a har- 
vest of the people’s savings that should be going 
to help win the war; either into Liberty Bonds, or 
for other necessary financing. 


Our position as world banker and our pros- 
perity after the war depend largely on our invest- 
ment bankers. Many foreign countries will need 
the financial aid that we, holding more than one- 
third the gold of the world, can give them. Our 
foreign trade will be stimulated and controlled by 
the loans we make abroad. We have the ex- 
ample of England to show us what this means. 
But American investors are not going to buy for- 
eign corporation issues until they have received a 
broader education than they now possess regard- 
ing them. We must depend on. our leading in- 
vestment bankers for that education, and for the 
encouragement of such investing by the proper 
scrutiny of foreign issues so that none of the capi- 
tal that goes to build up this financial bulwark 
will be lost. 


IF THERE WERE NO INVESTMENT BANKERS 


The material service that the investment 
banker renders to the corporation or the munici- 
pality in need of capital is sufficient proof that 
there is a permanent place for this member of 
society in this country. Armour & Company has 
sold bonds only three times in the past ten years. 
If Colonel Samuel McRoberts, who was treasurer 
of the company in 1909, had organized a bond 
selling campaign to locate investors to take the 
$30,000,000 bonds issued at that time, it would 
have cost him more than the commission paid to 
the bankers who did place the bonds. If there 
were no investment bankers, with their proven 
lists of clients, gathered during many years of the 
upbuilding of their business, the cost of reaching 
enough people to take $30,000,000 bonds in a 
reasonable time would be enormous. The in- 
vestment banker has spread this cost of locating 
investors over many years. It is his business to 
discover the little wells of capital and lead them 
through rivulets, streams, and rivers into the 
great reservoirs where they are made available 
for financing the growing business of the country. 
If he did not know where investment funds are 
to be reached at any time, then when Armour & 
Company wished to sell bonds again in 1916, Mr. 
F. W. Croll, the treasurer, would have been 
forced to create another bond selling organiza- 
tion to locate $20,000,000 more capital. This 
year after the Capital Issues Committee in Wash- 
ington had said that it was proper for the com- 
pany to borrow $60,000,000 more to enlarge its 
business to meet war demands, it was able to 
turn to Chicago investment bankers and have 
them take the entire issue. There was no un- 
certainty as to when the company would secure 
the money it required. It did not have to inter- 
fere with its regular business to get it. 

Because of the great educational value of the 
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Liberty Loans it is going to be easier to tap the 
wells of capital after the war—easier for the cor- 
poration that may wish to do its own financing, 
as well as for the investment banker—and easier 
for the get-rich-quick promoter also. More cor- 
porations may offer their securities direct to the 
public, but it is doubtful if their experience in 
this particular will differ much from what it has 
been in the past. We have many examples on 
which to base our expectations in this matter. 
For many years our principal cities have offered 
their bonds af public sale. New York City 
gives the best illustration of this method of fi- 
nancing. It .sells about $50,000,000 bonds a 
year, and has found that there is a less depressing 
effect on the market price of the outstanding 
issues if it holds but one sale a year. It widely 
advertises this offering, and a great many bids 
are received from individuals and from bankers. 
Almost without fail, however, the bankers get 
all the bonds; there is seldom even enough bids 
from individuals to cover the entire issue. Phila- 
delphia, which sells fewer bonds than New York, 
has gone a step farther in selling to the public. 
It has several times sold bonds “over the counter”’ 
at a fixed price and met with success. It has not, 
however, adopted this plan as a fixed policy. 
Its last $5,500,000 issue went to a banking syn- 
dicate which was the highest bidder at a public 
offering. 

Some bankers think this practice of calling 
for bids, as followed by municipalities, might to 
advantage be adopted by many corporations. If 
it were, the results would undoubtedly be the 
same as in the case of municipal issues—invest- 
ment bankers would get the bonds and resell 
them to investors. The Third Avenue Railway 
Company of New York did try this method in 
1914. Mr. Frederick W. Whitridge, who was 
then head of the company, was a man who could 
not be bound by precedent. He explained this 
innovation in corporate finance as follows: “Of 
late the country has gone crazy over the matter of 
corporate financing, and I believe that the selling 
of securities direct to investors without letting 
them first pass through the hands of the com- 
pany’s fiscal agent is one of the forms advocated.” 
Four million dollars worth of bonds were offered. 
Fifty bids were received; most of them from 
bankers. One individual got $44,000 of the 
bonds at 83. The remaining $3,956,000 went 
to four investment banking houses at prices 
ranging from 82.815 to 83.53. These were the 
highest bidders. 

The reliable investment banker will continue 
to be a connecting link between our corporations 
and the investing public, not only because he 
earns the commission allowed him, or the profit 
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made in buying bonds at public sale and then 
distributing them to investors; but more particu- 
larly because he renders valuable service to in- 
vestors. He is a conserver of capital as well as a 
discoverer of it. Because of his greater respon- 
sibility to the source of the capital, he can serve 
the corporation better than it could itself. By 
continued dealings with his clients, provided he 
is the right sort of an investment banker, he has 
won their respect and confidence. His recom- 
mendation goes a long way toward selling a 
security to them, and such a recommendation 
means much toward the conserving of capital. 
For, before a reliable investment banking house 
will recommend a new security, it must have 
overseen all the details in connection with its issu- 
ance, or it knows that some other responsible 
house has done so. This may mean the differ- 
ence between owning a bond that is a legal ob- 
ligation and one that is not. Those who bought 
Hillsborough County, Fla., school warrants of the 
issue of May 6, 1915, know what this difference 
is. That case illustrates more than this point. 
Those warrants, amounting to $140,000 were is- 
sued and turned over to Duke M. Farson, a 
banker in Chicago, under his agreement to pay 
practically par for them. The attorneys for the 
school board say he paid only about $52,000 
leaving $88,000, still unpaid, and in their opinion 
the warrants are not enforceable beyond the pro 
rata amount received by the board. Further- 
more, according to the attorneys, the warrants 
were not issued in accordance with law or for any 
purpose authorized by law, but for a totally dif- 
ferent purpose, which required an election to 
authorize the indebtedness to be created. The 
banker did not see that such an election was held. 

The case of the Atchison, Kansas, bond issue 
shows the other side of this picture. That city 
had $266,250 of 4 per cent. bonds which came 
due in 1913. It had made no provision for their 
payment. The mayor did not want to sell new 
bonds as they would have to bear a higher rate of 
interest. So he simply announced that new 
bonds to run for twenty years at the old rate 
would be given in exchange for the old ones. 
In other words, the city would pay its debts when 
it pleased. But it happened that some of these 
bonds had passed through the hands of invest- 
ment bankers who were interested in seeing that 
their clients got proper treatment. They took 
the matter to the courts and got an order from the 
Supreme Court of Kansas directing Atchison to 
sell refunding bonds at the current market rate 
and to levy a tax sufficient to provide for their 
retirement. 

When it comes to corporation issues, where 
there is a much greater variance in the security 
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behind them than in municipal bonds, the char- 


. acter of the banker or broker who recommends 


them is a still more important consideration. 
The best bankers have the interests of their 
clients at heart. They are careful to tell the 
exact character of the security they offer, and if 
the client wishes to take the risk of buying a 
speculative issue in order to get a higher return 


“on his money, the banker tries to make him under- 


stand what the risk is. The banker’s reputation 
is at stake. The get-rich-quick promoter has no 
reputation, and he has no responsibility. He 
will tell a prospect anything in order to sell his 
latest promotion. He can afford to buy more 
advertising space and send out a great volume of 
“literature” because he gets a much larger per- 
centage of the money paid by the buyer of the 
issue—some times more than half. 

He is out already to get their Liberty Bondsaway 
from trustful people. This is how he does it: 


HOW A WIDOW WAS RGEBED 


A widow in the South had all her savings in 
Liberty Bonds. Her older son worked in the 
steel mills. Her other boy had been drafted 
and was in France. The older one had been 
the staff on which she had leaned for years; he 
had put his younger brother through college, 
and had always insisted that his mother must 
have everything she wanted. He gave her 
nearly all his pay each week and she saved what 
she could of it, for she knew he had found the 
girl he wished to marry. When she urged him, 
however, he always declared he would not marry 
until he knew she was provided for, or he could 
properly support both her and a wife. Now he 
said it could not be until Tom came back. This 
worried her, for Jim was already more than 
thirty-five. 

One day a salesman of the Great Western Guar- 
antee Investment Company cf Oklahoma City 
called on her. He knew that she owned Liberty 
Bonds, or guessed at it. He offered her stecks 
in an oil company, in which he said she could 
double her money in a few months. It cost 
only a dollar a share, and he showed her the 
guarantee of the Great Western Company that 
after six months it would re-sell it for her at two 
dollars a share. She saw an opportunity to help 
Jim. She gave the man her Liberty Bonds— 
all except those Jim had bought and paid for at 
the plant. She did not tell Jim; she wanted to 
surprise him. 

After a time letters began to come telling of the 
great success of the company. She started to 
plan a campaign to convince Jim that she could 
get along alone, now that her savings were about 
to be doubled. Just before the six months was 


up, word came that the stock was selling at five 
dollars a share. She could wait no longer. She 
told Jim. He was somewhat worried at first; 
but her happiness was contagious. They de- 
cided it would be best to have the company sell 
the stock, even if they got no more than the two 
dollars that had been guaranteed. So she wrote 
and sent the stock. She waited two weeks, ex- 
pecting every day a check, or some word. She 
wrote again. Then one night Jim read in the 
paper that the promoters of the Great Western 
Guarantee Investment Company had been ar- 
rested; that the company was in the hands of a 
receiver, and that all the stocks they had sold 
were believed to be worthless. The poor woman 
said she certainly would have died from grief, or 
by her own hand, had not Jim and his sweetheart 
been so kind to her. As it is there is a dark 
shadow in her life that is reflected in her sad 
face and drooping body. 


CAREERS OF THESE CROOKS TO BE PUBLISHED 


To warn the public against the songs of these 
sirens of promotion the WorLp’s Work will be- 
gin next month a series of articles on the leading 
characters now operating in the get-rich-quick 
promotion field, and on the methods which they 
all use to allure the savings from the public. 


‘The careers of the most able of these individuals 


will be laid bare, and the ingenious devices which 
they use as bait to catch the suckers will be shown. 
Around a group of these arch pirates is the whole 
game of get-rich-quick promotion centred. The 
hand of one of them, or of a disciple trained in 
their methods, is usually to be found in every 
fraudulent promotion of any size. More inter- 
esting than fiction are the lives of these masters 
of the game. Were they not morally corrupt, 
their genius would certainly carry some of them 
to high places in the world of finance. They 
are masters of “the common touch” as both a 
Shakespeare and a Kipling might use the phrase. 

The first article will tell the story of one of 
these arch crooks; one who has repeatedly “come 
back,”’ even from the confines of prison walls; 
and who was plying his trade from the very 
heart of Wall Street, until Federal officials re- 
cently arrested him again. A bold proposal to 
the authorities of a plan to be executed by him 
which would put the other leading crooked brokers 
in New York out of business and leave him prac- 
tically without competition in the field, is a part 
of this story. The wreckage of get-rich-quick 
promotions that has been left behind will 
be pictured. As part of the series there will 
be as complete a list as it is possible to compile 
of all the fake and fraudulent promotions of re- 
cent years. 
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THE GERMAN-HINDU CONSPIRACY 


A World-Embracing Plot, Engineered from Berlin, Involving a Half Dozen American Cities, 
and Ending in Java and India, Intended to Use the United States as the Base 
for Military Operations for the German Conquest of India 


BY 


FRENCH STROTHER 


HE German-Hindu plot to foment 
revolution in India is an international 
drama with touches of “Treasure 
Island” adventure in the South Seas. 
The characters include Zimmerman, 

many German agents in the United States 
(among them Bernstorff), some venal Americans, 
and a horde of Hindus—some of them ardent 
fanatics and some plain grafters. The climax 
produced several executions, one suicide, two 
cases of insanity, and a murder. The production 
cost the Germans more than a million dollars, 
and the net receipts were a deficit. The scenes 
were laid in Berlin, Constantinople, Switzerland, 
New York, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco, 
the Socorro Island, Honolulu, Manila, Java, Japan, 
China, Siam, and India. The last act was laid 
in a Federal penitentiary. 

Writing from San Francisco, on November 4, 
1916, Wilhelm von Brincken, the military attaché 
of the German Consulate, addressed a letter to 
his father to be “transmitted through the sub- 
marine Deutschland on the second voyage from 
the United States.” The letter was never de- 
livered; its boastful first paragraph and its later 
candid text were read only by agents of the 
United States Government. Von Brincken be- 
gan: 

“My dear Father: At last an opportunity 
presents itself to send an uncensored letter to all 
of you. May the carrier, Germany’s pride, have 
a happy voyage and reach the home shore un- 
scathed.” 

He then launched into bitter criticism of his 
treatment at the Consulate, complaining es- 
pecially of its niggardly support of his work. 
Then he wrote (the italics are mine): 

“As you know, J am the head and organizer of 
the Hindu Nationalists on the Pacific. Revolu- 
tionary and propaganda work costs money— 
much money. Berlin knows that and does not 
economize. The Consul General [Franz Bopp] 


also is under instructions to support the movement 
to the best of his ability and to further it financially. 
However, there is a short-coming in this respect. 
Whenever money is urgently needed and I report 
to that effect, I invariably meet with the same 
opposition. In ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, the required amount is refused. Asa result, 
the work suffers, is delayed, good opportunities 
are missed and my people—the Hindus—are 
frequently exposed to danger of their lives. 
Just how many fell into the hands of the English 
and were hung, owing to unnecessary lack of 
funds, is, of course, wholly beyond our calcula- 
tion. The ‘old man’ evidently dislikes this type 
of work and therefore has no understanding for it. 
The other day a Hindu was here, who came di- 
rectly from Switzerland, as messenger from Mr. 
Von Wesendonck, of the Foreign Office (who has 
charge of Hindu matters there). This Hindu 
wondered why work in San Francisco dragged 
in such a manner and | told him quite frankly that 
if the Hindu work were not reorganized from the 
ground up, and made independent of the Consu- 
late, the work would not only suffer but half of it 
would be harmful.” 

Later in the letter he says: 

“My Hindu described Wesendonck as a 
particularly pleasing and fine person.” 

These extracts were written in November of 
1916. They illuminate an earlier cable from 
Von Wesendonck’s chief, Zimmerman (the Ger- 
man Foreign Minister in Berlin) written in 
February of 1916 to Bernstorff at Washington, 
which was “transmitted respectfully for your 
information” to Von Papen in New York, and 
which reads as follows: 


Berlin, Feb. 4, 1916. 
THE GERMAN Emsassy, 
Washington. 
In future all Indian affairs are to be exclusively 
handled by the Committee to be formed by Dr. Cha- 
kravarty. Dhriendra Sarkar and Heramba Lal Gupta, 
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which latter person has meantime been expelled from 
Japan, thus cease to be independent representatives of 


the Indian Independence Committee existing here. 
ZIMMERMAN. 


In other words, before February, 1916, the 
German Government had been plotting with 
'Jindus in the United States for the national 
independence of India. Indeed, they had begun 
the work before 1914, and they had become active 
in it in July of that year—before they started 
the World War but after they had decided to 
start it. By December, they were directing 
Indian plots from Berlin with ramifications in 
nearly every neutral country in the world. Two 
of these plots were hatched in the United States— 
one in San Francisco and one in Chicago. They 
were conspiracies to organize military expeditions 
to India. Our Government spoiled both of them, 
and the day after we went into the war, or on 
April 7, 1917, the United States’ authorities 
arrested 34 German-Hindu plotters in half a 
dozen cities and subsequently convicted them all 
but one of conspiracy. 


REVOLUTIONISTS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


The story begins in San Francisco. In 1911, 
a fanatical Indian agitator named Har Dayal 
came to this country. He worked among the 
large colonies of turbaned Hindu laborers on the 
Pacific Coast who have succeeded the Chinese 
and Japanese coolies in the orchards and gardens 
and on the railroad tracks in that region of 
abundant climate and scarce labor. Dayal 
organized the Hindu Pacific Coast Association 
and established a headquarters in San Francisco, 
to which these men came looking for a job or a 
night’s lodging, and where they were fed on rice 
and revolution. Dayal next established a print- 
ing plant and began to publish a paper called 
Ghadr, which means The Revolution. The Ghadr 
was out for blood. It preached Hindu uprising 
in terms of assassination, and dynamite. 

The first number of the Ghadr was published in 
November, 1913. At once it disclosed a German 
influence. In the issue of November 15, 1913, it 
printed these sentences: “The Germans have 
great sympathy with our movement, because they 
and ourselves have a commonenemy (tht English). 
In the future Germany can draw assistance from 
us, and they can render us great assistance also.” 

As the World War approached, this German 
influence became more manifest. On July 21, 
1914, two days before Austria’s ultimatum to 
Serbia, the Ghadr said: 

“All intelligent people know that Germany is 
an enemy of England.- We also are mortal ene- 
mies of England. So the enemy of our enemy is 
_our friend.” 
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A week later, the Ghadr welcomed the approach 
of war: 

“If this war does not start to-day, it will to- 
morrow. Sowelcome! India has got her chance. 

: Hasten preparations for meeting with 
the speed of wind and storm, and no sooner the 
war starts in Europe, vou start a mutiny in 
India.” 

And on August 4th, it declared: 

“O Warriors! The opportunity that you have 
been searching for years has come there 
is hope that Germany will help you.” 

In all this the United States had no interest. 
We were neutral, and what Germany did to 
England was (we thought) England’s lookout. 
Also, we were “the asylum of the oppressed”’ and 
“the home of free speech” —and if the Indians 
thought they ought to talk revolution, we were 
not concerned. It was not till the Hindus and 
the Germans started “gun running” from our 
West Coast that we took a hand. 


INDIA JOINS BERLIN 


Har Dayal, nevertheless, was too ferocious 
even for the home of free speech. Early in 1914, 
he made speeches so villainously offensive to 
common decency and order that he was arrested 
and held for deportation on the ground of being 
an undesirable alien. He jumped bail in March 
and fled—to Berlin. He arrived there about the 
time the war clouds began to darken the skies of 
Europe, and found a sympathetic haven in the 
German Foreign Office. In company with other 
Hindu revolutionists, and under the fostering 
care of Von Wesendonck, he organized that 
“Indian Independence Committee existing here” 
of which Zimmerman spoke affectionately in 
his cable to Bernstorff, quoted above. 

In Har Dayal’s place in San Francisco arose 
another Hindu revolutionary leader, one Ram 
Chandra. He succeeded to the management of 
the Hindu Pacific Coast Association, to the editor- 
ship of the Ghadr, and to the sympathetic under- 
standing with the German agents inSan Francisco. 
These German agents were Bopp, the consul- 
general, and his staff, of whom Von Brincken, 
the military attaché, was the agent with whom all 
personal dealings were carried on. Of the scores 
of Hindus with unpronounceable names and of 
their noisy speeches and noisome writings, there 
is no need to make record. But the warlike 
activities of the Hindus and their German friends 
were important, dangerous, and interesting. 

On January 9, 1915, W. C. Hughes, of 103 
Duane Street, New York, shipped ten carloads 
of freight to San Diego, Cal. The freight bill 
was heavy—$11,783.74—and it was prepaid by a 


_ check on the Guaranty Trust Company, signed 
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by a German named Hans Tauscher. This 
German was the well known American agent of 
Krupps, and it later developed that the ten car- 
loads of freight were eight thousand rifles and 
four million cartridges. They were sent to 
“ Juan Bernardo Bowen,” in care of M. Martinez 
& Company, ship brokers of San Diego. 


GUN RUNNING FROM SAN DIEGO 


This same “ Bowen,” whose home address was 
given as Topolobampo, Mexico, acting through 
the same Martinez & Company, on January roth, 

“chartered a sailing vessel for a round trip from 

San Diego to Topolobampo. This vessel was 
the Annie Larsen. Thecharter price was $19,000, 
and this money was paid by J. Clyde Hizar, of 
.San Diego, “Bowen’s” attorney. Hizar got the 
money by wire from a bank in San Francisco, 
which in turn got it from a woman depositor, 
who in turn got it from Von Brincken, who in 
turn got it from the German Consulate’s funds. 
This roundabout method was, of course, designed 
to conceal the German origin of the money. 

At about the same time, a company was or- 
ganized in San Francisco to buy the oil tanker 
Maverick from the Standard Oil Company. 
Fred Jebsen, a former lieutenant in the German 
Navy, put up the money. The Maverick was 
commanded by Capt. H. C. Nelson, and her 
movements were directed by a young American 
adventurer, J. B. Starr-Hunt, whom Jebson 
put aboard as super-cargo (“super-cargo” is an 
agent put aboard ship by the owner of the mer- 
chandise to have charge of the cargo). Parts of 
a statement subsequently made by young Starr- 
Hunt tell the rest of the story of the Maverick 
and the Annie Larsen. 

“1 was born in San Antonio, Texas, in Novem- 
ber, 1892. 1 went to a German school in Mexico 
forg years. Then | was at Dr. Holbrook’s schoo! 
for four years at Ossining-on-Hudson, New York. 
I was then for a year at the University of Virginia; 
three months at the University of Pennsylvania 
at Philadelphia. Besides this I always had pri- 
vate tutors. After leaving the last named college 
I joined my father’s law office in Mexico City. 
This was in the latter part of 1912. My father 
is one of the leading: foreign lawyers in Mexico. 
In December, 1912, | started for San Francisco 
to join F. Jebsen & Co., a German firm of shipping 
agents. | worked in Jebsen’s office from Febru- 
ary, 1913 to April, 1915; that is, up to the time 
| joined the Maverick. I was not actually in 
Jebsen’s office all this time; | made several trips 
to various parts of the U. S. A. and Mexico. 

“About ist April, 1915, while | was at Chihua- 
hua, I got a telegram from Jebsen asking me to 
proceed at once to Los Angeles. 


I met Jebsen | 
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there. He asked me if I cared to proceed to San 
José del Cabo on the Maverick and then transfer 
to another ship, the Annie Larsen, either at San 
José del Cabo or at any other point on the Mexican 
coast. He told me that the Annie Larsen’s cargo 
consisted of war material, which was to be trans- 
shipped to the Maverick at whatever point they 
should meet in Mexican or Central American 
waters; that a man named Page, I do not remem- 
ber his initials, but perhaps they were A. W., 
who would be on the Aunie Larsen, was to take 
charge of the Maverick, and that I myself was to 
take over the Annie Larsen and proceed to trade 
with her in whatever manner | might wish to, 
for six months, between Mexican or Cenira! 
American ports, but I was not to return to any 
American port until after the expiration of six 
months. He did not tell me why the Annie Lar- 
sen was not to return to an American port for 
six months, but the reason was quite clear to me. 
As a matter of fact, | had heard while I was in 
Chihuahua that the Annie Larsen had departed 
from San Diego with a cargo of war material, 
presumably for some belligerent faction in 
Mexico. She had cleared from San Diego for 
Topolobampo. This fact had given rise to con- 
siderable comment and notoriety. American 
papers had taken the matter up, and the several 
arrests of Americans and Mexicans made by the 
Government in San Diego at the time were popu- 
larly believed to have been in connection with the 
Annie Larsen and her cargo. Evidently Jebsen, 
therefore, thought that if the Annie Larsen re- 
turned immediately: to an American port com- 
plications might arise. Jebsen was not explicit 
as to either the destination, or the purpose, of 
the cargo. One thing I was, however, sure of was 
that it was not intended for the Mexican rebels. 
All that Jebsen told me was that the cargo was 
intended for the Orient, and in the course of 
conversation he once mentioned Borneo. 


OFF FOR THE ORIENT 


“On the (?) of April, the Maverick finally sailed 
from Los Angeles. On the morning of that day 
Jebsen gave me a sealed letter, addressed to no- 
body, with verba! instructions to hand ‘t over to 
Page on the Annie Larsen immediately after | 
met him. Jebsen seemed to be anxious regarding 
this letter, ana warned me to be careful and to 
see that it fel! in nocther hands. He also handed 
me another unaddressed letter to be given to the 
same man. This was an open letter which I read 
soon after leaving Los Angeles. There were 
two enclosures which were printed. One was a 
circular or memorandum of instructions as to 
how to work the machine gun or a small Hotch- 
kiss, the diagram of which was given on the 











second enclosure. I 
am not quite certain 
of the type of weapon 
drawn on that second 
enclosure, but | think 
it was one of the two 
| have mentioned. 
The printed circular 
was evidently from 
the makers of that 
arm, but the manu- 
facturer’s name was 
carefully cut out from 
it. Jebsenalso handed 
mea third letter with- 
out address for Page, 
and open. It con- 
tained typewritten in- 
structions as to how 
to stow the cargo to 
be transhippped from 
the Annie Larsen. It 
was just a short note, 
more in the nature of 
a suggestion than in- 
structions. It said 
that the cases contain- 
ing rifles were to be 
stowed in one ofthe 
twoempty tanks of the 
Maverick and flooded 
with oil. The ammu- 
nition cases were to be 
stowed in the other 
empty tank, which was 
not to be flooded ex- 
cept as a last resort. 
This note, too, was 
intended for Page. 
There was a fourth 
open note for myself 
which contained sug- 
gestions as to what | 
should do in future 
with the Annie Larsen. 
Jebsen, at the same 
time, made over to me 
a bundle, consisting of 
about ten letters, with 
instructions to hand 
overto Page. Allthese 
letters were addressed 
to Captain Othman. 
Although Jebsen did 


not tell me so, | concluded that ‘ Page’ and ‘Oth- 
man’ were one and the same man, and that ‘Page’ 
was an assumed name. 

“The day before sailing Jebsen introduced me 
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A HINDU PLOT LETTER IN CIPHER 


Written by Dr. Chakravarty, the German-Indian agent in New York, to his fellow conspira- 
tor in Pekin, outlining a treaty between China and Germany which he hoped to persuade the 
Chinese Government to sign. Part of the text of the letter, as deciphered reads: 

September 5th, 1916 

Li Yuan Hung is now the president of China. He was formerly the southern revolutionary 
leader. W.T.W ang was then his private secretary. He is now in America and (is) starting 
for China. He says (that) Li Yuan Hung is in sympathy with (the) Indian Revolution and 
(would) like English power weakened. Some of the prominent (people) are quite eager to help 
India directly and Germany indirectly, without exposing herself to any great risk, on three 
conditions: 

“The first: Germany (to) make a secret treaty with China, that-i -in case China is attacked by 
any power or powers Germany (will) give her military aid. It will be obligatory for five years 
after the discontinuance of the present war; and there would be an understanding that China 
(should) get one tenth of all arms and ammunition she will receive for and deliver to the Indian 
Revolutionaries and the Indian Border. In-return, China (is) to prohibit the delivery of arms 
and ammunition in the name of the Chinese Government and from China (ship) through private 
sailing boats and by coolies to any near port or any border place as directed; and (that) she 
will help Indian Revolutionaries as (much as) she can, secretly, with her own safety 


to a man named B. Miller, who, he said, was a 
Swedish mining engineer, and who was going 
on the Maverick as far as San José del Cabo, to 
proceed from thence to the mines near La Paz. 
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Jebsen asked me to assist Miller in taking five 
‘Persians’ from Los Angeles to San Pedro, and in 
finding quarters for them there for the night 
as they were to go on board the Maverick the 
following day. Jebsen told me nothing about 
these five Persians except that they were going 
with the Maverick as passengers right through 
to her destination, and were to be signed on the 
articles as anything. Accordingly I met Miller 
again the same evening at the Los Angeles Rail- 
way Station. I found five black men with him. 
On seeing me, he said, ‘Here are my men.’ He 
purchased tickets for them, and we all left by 
‘train for San Pedro, where | found lodgings for 
them in a cheap boarding-house for the night. 

“The next morning I went on board the Maver- 
ick at San Pedro, where | met the Port Commis- 
sioner and the crew, who were already on board 
signed on. Captain Nelson was present. Miller 
signed on as “store-keeper”’ and the five Persians 
as ‘waiters.’ 

“One of the five Persian waiters, named Je- 
hangir, was evidently the leader and generally 
kept himself away from the rest. As far as I 
remember, the names of the others were Khan, 
Dutt, Deen, and Sham Sher. Later on | dis- 
covered that all these were false names. Je- 
hangir’s real name, | believe, was Hari Singh; 
he signed his accounts and receipts as Hari Singh. 
] have no idea of the real names of the others. 


THE DESERT ISLE . 


“Five days after leaving Los Angeles we arrived 
at San José del Cabo, 27th April, | think. There 
Miller left us, and there, at Nelson’s instance, I 
applied for and got fresh clearance for ‘Anjer- 
Java via Pacific Islands.’ This is the first time 
that any definite port was mentioned to me as 
the Maverick’s destination. There were evidently 
two reasons for not obtaining this clearance from 
the original port of departure; firstly they did 
not want the American authorities to know the 
precise destination of the Maverick, which already 

had roused a certain amount of suspicion, and 
secondly because, | am sure, such a clearance as 
we desired would not be granted by any American 
port. According to it the Maverick could have 
touched at every island in the Pacific before ar- 
riving at Anjer. Jebsen had given me to under- 
stand that we might meet the Annie Larsen at 
San José del Cabo, but she was not there; so we 
left that port on the 28th of April and proceeded 
to Socorro Island where we arrived at 9 P. M. 
on the 29th and anchored in a bay some thirty 
yards off the shore. As we anchored, Nelson 
informed the crew that he was expecting to meet 
at that place the schooner Annie Larsen and asked 
them to be on the lookout for her. Altogether 
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we were twenty-nine days at that island waiting 
for the schooner, which did not turn up after all. 
By the time we had anchored it was very dark 
and the first sign of life on the island was a camp 
fire, close to the shore. Shortly after a small 
boat pulled alongside with two American sailors 
in it. One of them came on the bridge and saw 
the captain, and after putting the question ‘Are 
you the people who are looking for the Annie 
Larsen’? and getting a reply in the affirmative, 
he said that the Annie Larsen had been at the 
island, and being short of water, had left some 
thirteen days before. He delivered a note to 
Nelson stating that it was left by the Annie 
Larsen’s super-cargo Page. Nelson passed the 
note over to me to read. It was a short note in 
English, saying ‘this will be delivered to you by a 
member of the crew of the schooner Emma, 
who will explain his own position. | have been 
waiting for you a month, and am now going to the 
Mexican West Coast for supplies and water. 
I will return as soon as possible. Please await 
my return.’ Signed ‘Page.’ 

“The sailor man then told the following story: 
that he and his companion in the boat and two 
Mexican customs house officials who were in 
camp ashore had left San José del Cabo some 
time before on the small American schooner 
Emma, with a cargo of bark for the Mexican port 
of Loreto; that the captain had proved himself 
incompetent, and they had lost their bearings, 
and after sailing for many days had eventually 
arrived at this island, which the master declared 
was a point close to Manzanillo, but which they 
discovered to be an island. The mate had died 
at sea; the master’s name was Clarke. These 
four men declined to go any farther with the 
captain of that ship and preferred to be left on 
the island on the off chance of being picked up by 
a passing vessel. The captain and the cook, the 
only other members of the crew, had left some 
days ago for the Mexican coast. At the same 
time the Emma touched the island the Annie 
Larsen was there, and she provided the castaways 
with three empty water tanks, a rifle, and a few 
provisions. Since the departure of the Annie 
Larsen they were hoping for assistance being sent 
to them from the Mexican coast. We subse- 
quently discovered that these castaways had 
rigged up a sort of condenser with the aid of their 
tanks and some old piping. 

“The castaways who came on the Maverick 
at Socorro further told us that Page had told him 
that he had left another letter buried somewhere 
on the island close to the shore by the bay, which 
could be easily found if we would make a search 
for it. Assisted by some of the castaways | 
made a search for the second note left by Page 























Fighting Germany’s Spies 
Ibeohrtft- 


Bertin, den ¢ Februar 1916. 


An 
Deutsche Boteohaft, Washington. 





In Zukunft sollen alle tndischen Angelegenhkeiten 
auesohttesstich duroh das von Dr. Chakravarty su bildende 
Konttee behandelt verden. Dhktrendra Sarkar und der tn= 
zwtsohen aus Japan ausgewtesene Heranba Lal Gupta hdren 
Aanit auf, selbetandtge Vertreter des hier bestehenien 
tndisohen Unabhangigkette=dusechusses su sein. 


Ztimaeraann. 


eaeaanauad 


Absohrtftlioh 
der K.N.St. 
Wew York 


Stoher! 


zur gefilltgen Kenntntenahrme ergebenst wbereandt. 
toh bttte auoh das Kaiserlitohe Generalkonsulat eu 


benachrtohtigen. 


Ta duftrage. 


THE GERMAN EMBASSY IN THE HINDU PLOT 


A letter from Zimmerman, the German Foreign Minister, sent from the Embassy in 
Washington to Von Papen in New York. .Translated,it reads: ‘Berlin, February 4, 1916. 
The German Embassy, Washington. In future all Indian affairs are to be exclusively han- 
dled by the Committee to be formed by Dr. Chakravarty. Dhriendra Sarkar and Heramba 
Lal Gupta, which latter person has meantime been expelled from Japan, thus cease to be in- 
dependent representatives of the Indian Independence Committee existing here.—{Signed.] 
Zimmerman. Copy to the Military Information Bureau, New York. Transmitted re- 
spectfully for your information. Please also inform the Imperial Consulate-General, for: 
Haniel.” 
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Kent arrived; two officers 
boarded us immediately and 
examinedourpapers. They 
returned and came on again 
the next morning accom- 
panied by several marines. 
They made a_ thorough 
searchof the vessel this time 
and returned to their ship. 
Nelson returned the call. 
On his return Nelson told 
me that the Kent’s com- 
mander had questioned him 
rather closely as to what 
the Maverick was doing 
there and that in reply he 
had told him that he could 
not disclose his real purpose 
but in a roundabout sort 
of way hinted that she was 
there in connection with the 
Mexican troubles. Kent re- 
mained there for about forty 
hours, during which | struck 
up an acquaintance with 
several of the officers. I 
directed them where good 
fishing and shooting was 
to be had and provided 
them with a few supplies. 
Although there was nowater 
to be had on that island 
there was plenty of wild 
sheep. I am unable to say 
how they existed without 
water outside the rainy 
season. 

“The Annie Larsen not 
turning up, we left about 
the 26th of May. Just be- 
fore we left | went ashore 
and left there two notes in 
bottles for the Annie Larsen 





and found it buried in a bottle under a sign which 
read ‘Look Here.’ Thesecond note was a lengthy 
repetition of the first. Page asked us to help the 
castaways but cautioned us not to take them 
aboard our ship. He said he would return as 
soon as he could get water and that we were to 
wait for him. I returned to the ship with the 
note and read it out to Nelson. Disregarding 
Page’s warning not to take the castaways aboard, 
he immediately asked them to come aboard if 
they cared, which they did. They remained 
on the Maverick till the 6th of May when the 
American collier (Government ship) Nanshan 
arrived and took them off. 

“The following Thursday, 13th May, H. M.S. 


addressed to Page in case the ship should turn up 
after we had left. I put one of the bottles in a 
conspicuous place in the castaways’ camp. This 
note read as follows: ‘Consult our Post Office.’ By 
‘our Post Office’ | meant the place where Page him- 
self had buried his note for us. The other bottle 
I buried where I had found Page’s, and put up 
another signboard saying ‘Look again.’ This 
note told Page all that had occurred during our 
stay at the island and that we were going some- 
where where we could get further instructions.” 

“Immediately after the first boarding party 
from H. M, S. Kent had left the Maverick after 
going through our papers, | was sent for by 
Captain Nelson on the bridge. When I got up 
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there | found him in conversation with Jehangir. 
| gathered from Nelson that Jehangir had aboard 
two sacks and six suit cases full of literature which 
he was very anxious to hide from the Kent. We 
were expecting another visit from the Kent for 
the purpose of searching the ship, and Jehangir 
said he would not like the literature to fall in 
the hands of the Kent party. ence did not 
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San Diego the party returned to the Maverick, 
bringing with them a few supplies. Nelson in- 
formed me that he was now going to Hilo, Ha- 
waii, and when we were well under way he told 
me that from the Brewster Hotel, San Diego, he 
had rung up Jebsen at San Francisco on the long 
distance telephone and was told in reply to wait 
at the hotel till he heard from him (Jebsen) 





like the idea of destroying 
the literature and sug- 
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gested that it should be 
quietly taken ashore and 
buried there, pending the 
departure of the Kent. 
Neither Nelson nor myself 
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think he did. The two ¥ 
sacks with their contents 
and the contents of the 
six suit cases were imme- 


diately burnt in the engine 
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me. Some of it was news- 
paper form, some in leaf- 
lets, but most of it was in 
the form of pamphlets, the 
outside cover being mostly 
pink. The six empty suit 
cases were appropriated by 
various members of the 
crew, | took one of them 
myself and it is with me 
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at the present moment. 
Later I learned from Je- 
hangir that the literature 
was printed in San Fran- 
cisco and copies of it ‘existed’ in Constantinople 
and Berlin. 

“After depositing the two notes on the shore, 
we weighed anchor. Nelson informed me that 
he intended proceeding to San Diego 

“After about thirty hours’ absence ashore at 


THE FIRST PAGE OF “GHADR” 


The Hindu revolutionary paper published in San Francisco. 
a principal in the German gun-running plot to supply American arms to Indian seditionists 


Its editor, Ram Chandra, was 


further. The following morning he got a wire 
from Jebsen instructing Nelson to proceed to 
Hilo, Hawaii, where he would receive further 
orders. Nelson said he had no word of the 
Annie Larsen. 

“We left for Coronados Island on or about the 
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2nd of June and arrived at Hilo on or about the 
14th. Port officials came alongside and de- 
manded who we were and what our business was. 
The captain told them what sort of clearance 
we had and that we had entered Hilo to commu- 
nicate with his owners. At about 8 Pp. M., when 
it was dark, Captain Elbo, of the war-bound 
German merchantman Ablers, came alongside in 
a small dinghy rowed by one German sailor and 


» asked to be allowed aboard to speak to the 


captain. Nelson spoke to him over the rail 
declining to take the German captain aboard as 
the health officer had not cleared the ship, but 
offered to see him the following morning. Be- 
fore, however, Elbo left he passed a note up to 
Nelson, who showed it to me later on in his cabin. 
It read as follows: ‘Maverick is to proceed to 
Johnson Island and then await the arrival of 
the schooner Annie Larsen and the rest of the 
ship’s programme is to be just as settled before,’ 
namely, that after transferring the cargo to the 
Maverick, the Maverick was to proceed on her 
original voyage. 


THE GERMANS AT HILO 


“Later, Captain Elbo took us to the office of 
Hackfield & Company. There we met a young 
German named Schroeder who, Elbo gave us to 
understand, was the chief representative of the 
Maverick Company at Honolulu and had spec- 
ially come down to Hilo to meet Nelson about 
Maverick’s future plans. It appeared that whilst 
we were still at the Collector’s office a war tele- 
grams slip had been out, and among other items 
of interest was mentioned the arrival in Hilo of 
the mysterious ship Maverick, whose captain had 
made a statement that he had been trading in 
the South Sea Islands and he intended leaving 
for Anjer-Java, stopping at Johnson Island 
on the way. Schroeder had seen this slip just 
before we called on him and was apparently highly 
indignant that Nelson should have disclosed the 
future movements of the Maverick to the Press 
representative. Schroeder told Nelson that it 
would be impossible for him to permit him, Nel- 
son, to go on to Johnson Island after the news 
had been made public and that he, Schroeder, 
would have now to recast his plans. He asked 
Nelson to wait at Hilo till he should hear from 
him from Honolulu, where he, Schroeder, must 
return to arrange for fresh plans. At Nelson’s 
request Schroeder authorized Hackfield to pay 
all bills ‘O. K’d’ by Nelson and to give _ such 
money as he may require. 

“Thus we were at Hilo close on two weeks, 
during which time | personally attended to all 
the ship’s needs. | was assisted by Captain Elbo. 

“A couple of days before we sailed from Hilo, 


Nelson and I met Elbo and another captain of a 
war-bound German merchantman in Honolulu, 
who, we were told, had specially come down to 
give Nelson final instructions. The Honolulu 
captain told us that the original plans of the 
Maverick were now finally abandoned, as it was 
impossible to use the Maverick any more for the 
purpose she was intended for, in view of the no- 
toriety she had obtained. The Maverick was 
now to proceed to Anjer-Java, calling at Johnson 
Island; that on arrival at Anjer she was to clear 
for Batavia and report. herself to Behn Meyers, 
the Maverick Company’s agents. Elbo and the 
Honolulu captain came abroad the Maverick. 
The Honolulu captain had a private talk with 
me alone in my cabin. He handed me a sealed 
packet which evidently contained a plate of some- 
thing heavy. The letter was unaddressed. | 
was instructed to hand this over to Helfferich at 
Behn Meyers upon arrival in Batavia. | did 
not know then who this Helfferich was, nor did 
I ask who he was. I! was merely told that he was 
the manager of Behn Meyers. | was asked to 
be careful of that letter and I was not to give 
it to anybody else. Shortly after, the Honolulu 
captain and Elbo left, and we put to sea. 


GERMAN-INDIAN SEDITION 


“When we were a couple or three days out of 
Hilo, Hari Singh, during a conversation referred 
once more to the literature we had destroyed at 
Socorro, and said that it was the product of many 
of-his countrymen who were in America and that 
he himself had contributed to it. He claimed to 
have the whole of it by heart and could repeat it 
without mistake. He was evidently an exile, 
for he said that ‘during the many years of his 
exile from India’ he had at various times written 
a good deal against the British rule in India. 
He gave me to understand that formerly he be- 
longed to the Indian Army. He said his home 
was in the far interior of the country inhabited 
by ignorant classes, and that if he could only 
succeed in getting to them he would easily incite 
them to revolt against the British Government 
by promising to provide them with arms and 
ammunition. He was still under the impression 
that we were on our way to India, and said that 
he knew the place we were bound for, very well, 
and so did the other four, and that he could be 
of great assistance after we got there. 

“We got to Johnson Island five days after our 
departure from Hilo. There was no Annie Larsen 
there. I went ashore together with the mate and 
left a bottle with a message as follows:— The 
American steamer Maverick entered and cleared 
here to-day.’ We left there the same afternoon 
and made for Anjer-Java. After over three 
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weeks’ voyage we arrived at Anjer about the 
2oth of July. After examination we asked for 
and obtained permission to proceed to Batavia, 
and we set sail the same afternoon accompanied 
by a Dutch torpedo boat. 
we arrived outside Batavia, and later we were 
taken into port by the harbor master. 


THE GERMAN PLOT INSTRUCTIONS 


“Two or three days outside Anjer I read the 
letter made over to me by Jebsen at Los Angeles 
for Page. Owing to Jebsen’s warning to be care- 
ful about it, | had always carried this letter on 
my person so as not to lose it. The result was 
that the envelope had almost fallen to bits; 
now and again | put the letter, together with the 
old cover, into a new envelope, but toward the 
end they too got broken up. So | had not to 
open it toreadit. The contents were typewritten 
in German, and were a sheet and a half of the 
ordinary square business paper. As far as I am 
able to recollect, the letter read as follows: 
‘Upon the meeting of the Annie Larsen with the 
Maverick at (blank) the transhipment 
of the cargo must be commenced at once. The 
official reason to be given out was that the 
Maverick is going to Batavia or some other Orien- 
tal port to be sold or chartered. It may be sug- 
gested that she is good for oil trade on the China 
Coast. The cases containing rifles should be 
stowed in one of the two empty tanks and flooded, 
and the cases of ammunition should be placed in 
the other, but need not be flooded unless as a Fast 
resort. Maverick should then proceed to Anjer- 
Java. No attempt is to be made to escape from 
British warships if encountered at sea, nor should 
she try to avoid meeting merchantmen or war- 
ships of other nationalities. In case of her meet- 
ing a warship she should act in a manner abso- 
lutely open and above suspicion. In case of her 
being boarded by enemy officers all cordiality 
should be shown to them, and in fact an inspection 
should actually be offered, to put them off their 
suspicion. Under no condition is the steamer 
or the cargo to be permitted to fall into their 
hands. Should the cargo be discovered, and 
should there be no escape from capture, the Cap- 
tain is ordered not to hesitate to have recourse 
to the last resort, namely, to sink the ship. 
Upon arriving at Anjer the Maverick will be met 
in the Sunda Straits by a smail friendly boat 
which will instruct you regarding further details. 
Should you not be met at Anjer you are to proceed 
to Bangkok, where you are to arrive toward 
dusk. Here you will be met by a German pilot 
who will give you further instructions; should 
you not be met here also you are to proceed 
‘to Karachi. 


Early next morning. 


Outside Karachi the Maverick is | 
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to be met by numerous small friendly fishing 
craft. The fishing craft, together with the five 
blacks aboard, will attend to the unloading and 
landing of the cargo. Two of the blacks should 
go ashore immediately on arrival and proceed in- ,. 
land to notify your arrival to “‘the people.” The 
remaining three blacks and the friendly natives 
will assist in burying the cargo. Should no 
friendly fishing boats meet you, two of the blacks 
should go ashore and do the notifying of the 
people.’ 

“After the mission was over, that is whether 
the Maverick was successful or not, she was to go 
to Batavia and report to Behn Meyers & Com- 
pany. The last instruction in the letter was that 
all undelivered papers were to be handed over 
to Behn Meyers. In accordance with this | made 
over the letter to Helfferich on our arrival. 


ARRIVAL AT BATAVIA 


“After we had been in the harbor (Batavia) 
for about an hour or so a German came aboard 
and introduced himself as Kolbe, 2nd Officer of the 
war-bound merchantman Selesia. Nelson signed 
me to leave them alone, which I did. After they 
had conversed for about twenty minutes, Kolbe, 
Nelson, and myself went ashore together and 
motored down to Helfferich’s residence at Konig- 
splein W. 8. On the way we stopped at the 
American Consulate; Nelson went in alone. 
While waiting for him outside in the car | had a 
talk with Kolbe. He knew all about the Maverick 
and her mission. When | told him that I should 
like to interview the manager of Behn Meyers 
to deliver the letter given to me by Dinart at 
Hilo, Kolbe replied that Helfferich, the man 
we were on our way to, was the manager and | 
could make the letter over to him. Dinart had 
not mentioned Helfferich by name at the time of 
handing the letter to me. He asked me just to 
deliver it at Behn Meyers. When Nelson joined 
us again we proceeded to Helfferich’s place where 
| met for the first time the brothers Theodore 
and Emile Helfferich. Kolbe and | retired to 
another part of the house whilst Nelson and the 
brothers held a conversation for half an hour or so. 
After Nelson had done, he left with Kolbe, leaving 
me with the brothers. I spent about an hour 
with them. I gave Theodore Helfferich Dinart’s 
letter which he opened in my presence. It was 
a typewritten sheet in code. Helfferich said it 
would take him some time to decode it. The 
‘weight’ inside the letter | have spoken of was 
what looked like a thin slab of lead enclosed in 
another cover. Helfferich opened this cover 
and on seeing that it was a thin slab, threw it aside 
without taking the trouble of examining it closely. 
] have no idea what it was for, but | imagine that, 
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in case it had to be suddenly thrown overboard 
the weight inside the cover would sink the letter 
at once. I told them all about our trip, and 
showed them the letters | had brought with me. 
Helfferich read the letter intended for Page, and 
remarked that the arrangements made at this 
end were substantially the same as those indi- 
cated in the letter. He said the signals were the 
same, and password was the same, and the code 
was the same. Emile spoke up and said that he 
had waited for the Maverick for three weeks in 
the Sunda Straits. They deeply regretted the 
failure of the Maverick in not bringing the arms 
and said that their arrangements on this side were 
excellent and complete, and they were only wait- 
ing the arrival of the cargo when they could have 
easily put their whole scheme through. They 
observed that ‘the people’ in India were all 
ready and prepared and had only been waiting 
for the arms to turn up. They did not discuss 
their own scheme with me. Theodore Helfferich 
expressed his disgust at the Maverick being thrust 
upon him and could not understand the object 
of her being sent to Batavia when she was not 
carrying the cargo, and when she could have as 
easily returned to America. It was then arranged 
that I should take up my lodging in a hotel ashore 
and in the meantime Helfferich would decipher 
the code letter. Things were to be left alone 
until he had read that. 

“A couple of days after, | was rung up by Hel- 
fferich and I went and saw him at his place in 
the evening. He had deciphered the letter which 
had ‘originated’ from San Francisco. Helfferich 
said that theletter directed the abandonment of the 
Maverick, which was either to be sold or chartered 
to anybody or that she could be used for any 
regular purpose if Helfferich so desired. She 
was, if not sold, to be retained in this part of 
the world and on no account to be returned to 
America.” 

So fizzled the German-Hindu gun-running 
expedition to India. The Maverick had arrived 
with five Hindus and no guns, at a Dutch port 
in the Indies—not India. The Hindus and the 
crew scattered to the winds, Starr-Hunt started 
to return to Los Angeles, but was detained by the 
British authorities at Singapore, and ultimately 
appeared in the Federal court-room at San Fran- 
cisco as the chief witness for the Government in 
its case against the German consul and his staff, 
the complacent Americans, and the Hindu con- 
spirators. The Annie Larsen wandered up and 
down the Pacific Coast, and finally put in at 
Hoquiam, Wash., where she was promptly seized 
and her cargo of arms and ammunition locked up 
by the United States Government. 

Von Brincken bore bitter testimony to the fail- 
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ure of the Maverick expedition, in the course of a 
“Report Concerning My Activities at the Im- 
perial Consulate in San Francisco, California’’— 
a report written November 10, 1916, and intended 
for the eyes of the German Foreign Office. He 
said: 


VON BRINCKEN SIDESTEPS BLAME 


“TI complied with that instruction and met 
Ram Chandra and other leaders of the Hindu 
Nationalists, and there laid the foundation for the 
entire Hindu work which has since then been 
carried out here on the Pacific. . Upto 
the present date, | have fulfilled this assignment 
absolutely alone . Mr. Von Schack has 
seen Ram Chandra only a few times during the 
entire period—while Consul-General Bopp saw 
the man only once. | had nothing to do with 
the ship-matters in connection with the Hindu 
affair. Therefore, | am not responsible for the 
failure of the ‘Maverick Expedition.’ I had 
only planned the point of landing at Karachi. 
Besides, through messengers, I had prepared the 
population of the Punjab for the arrival of the 
Maverick.” 

At the time of the Maverick enterprise, and after 
its failure, the Germans engineered a half dozen 
plots with the Hindus, looking toward revolution 
in India. Von Papen in New York directed a 
scheme for an incursion into northwestern India 
through Afghanistan. The German Consul-Gen- 
eral in Chicago shipped two German officers and 
two Hindu agitators to the Orient to train Hindu 
soldiers in upper Siam for an invasion of Burma. 
Wesendonck sent Har Dayal from Berlin to 
Constantinople to act as chairman of a committee 
of Mohammedans who were to incite the Mussul- 
man population of India to revolt. Ram Chan- 
dra, at the instigation of Von Brincken, sent 
Hindu emissaries from San Francisco to organize 
revolutionary movements among the Indians 
in Manila, Tokyo, Shanghai—even in Seoul and 
Peking. Other emissaries, gathering men and 
money, or transmitting messages, worked in 
Panama, in Switzerland, in the Sinai Peninsula, 
in Sweden—scarcely a country in the world but 
was touched by a filament of this svider’s web of 
German intrigue. 

And, like gossamer, it all came to airy nothing- 
ness. A few dacoities (robberies accompanied 
by violence), a few vain attempts to suborn loyal 
native troops in India, were the net results of 
enormous labors, lengthy journeys, and huge 
expenditures of money. 

By December, 1915, the German Government 
became impatient of this much ado about nothing. 
But it did not abandon hope. Zimmerman sum- 
moned a little, nervous, excitable Hindu from 
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New York to Berlin. Dr, Chakravarty left 
America on a false passport, and in February, 
1916, was appointed in Berlin to head the Indian 
intrigues in America. Zimmerman’s cable to 
Bernstorff, quoted in the first part of this article, 
notified the German authorities here of his ap- 
pointment. By August, Dr. Chakravarty was 
in San Francisco, consulting with Ram Chandra 
and the Germans there. 

Chakravarty and Ram Chandra had one thing 
in common—both knew the value.of real estate. 
Out of their joint operations in the insubstantial 
pursuit of Indian liberty, each emerged with 
some perfectly sound investments in mundane 
property, paid for with money substracted from 
the German gold that passed through their hands 
for the “freeing of the oppressed.””. Chakravarty 
put about forty thousand dollars into New York 
apartments, and Ram Chandra several thousands 
into residence and business property in San 
Francisco. 

Ram Chandra’s real estate ventures got him 
into trouble. They gave the needed opportunity 
to his rival for control of the Hindu organization 
in California. This rival was Bhagwan Singh, 
the poet and orator of the “ Movement.” Late 
in 1916, he accused Ram Chandra of stealing 
Hindu funds. The directors of the Hindu Pacific 
Coast Association investigated the charge, and 
threw Ram Chandra out. Bhagwan. Singh be- 
came president of the association and editor of the 
Ghadr. A few months later, when the United 
States entered the war, the whole crew were 
arrested, along with the German agents in San 
Francisco and Honolulu, and with the Americans 
and German-Americans implicated in the Mavertck 
enterprise. 


AN INTERNATIONAL TRIAL 


The trial of these men was one of the most 
picturesque scenes ever enacted in an American 
court. In the prisoner’s dock, aggressive blonde 
German officers sat beside anemic, swarthy, 
turbaned Hindus and plain American business 
men. To make the evidence intelligible to the 
jury, a map of half the world was painted on one 
wall of the court-room, showing America and 
Asia and the Pacific Ocean, splotched with red 


dots and routes of travel. Beside the map were 
printed the names of the defendants, so that 
their strangeness might be somewhat simplified. 
Among the polyglot evidence were Hindu publi- 
cations in six Oriental languages, including Per- 
sian; cipher messages which, when deciphered, 
proved to be an Indian revolutionist’s letters 
which had to be translated by reference to page 
and line of an American’s book about “Germany 
and the Germans;”’ enciphered code, written 
in Berlin by the German Foreign Minister, trans- 
mitted to Stockholm and thence by the Swedish 
Government to Buenos Aires and thence by 
Count Luxburg to Bernstorff in Washington, 
telling him to pay an Indian in New York money 
for use in San Francisco to send arms to revolu- 
tionists near Calcutta—besides other oddities 
of men and places and documents too numerous 
to mention. 

The episode of the Maverick and the Annie 
Larsen occupied a large place in the trial. One of 
the humors of that fiasco was the proof that 
“Juan Bernardo Bowen,” of Topolobampo, 
Mexico, was a romantic imagining to conceal 
plain Bernard Manning of San Diego. There 
was no Juan Bernardo. The man who got 
Tauscher’s shipment of arms for the Annie Larsen 
was Manning. 

The prosecution proved that the funds for the 
purchase of the Maverick and for the charter of 
the Annie Larsen were got from the German 
Consulate’s bank accounts in San Francisco, and 
were concealed by an elaborate jugglery through 
a chain of American lawyers and shipping agents 
in San Francisco, Los Angeles, and San Diego. 

The end of the story is briefly told in the 
following dispatch to the New York Sun, dated 
San Francisco, April 24, 1918: 


Twenty-nine men, charged with conspiring on 
American soil to start a revolution against British 
rule in India, were found guilty by a jury in Federal 
Court early to-day. 

Just as court adjourned for the noon recess yesterday, 
the last day of the trial, Ram Singh, a defendant, shot 
and killed Ram Chandra, another defendant. United 
States Marshal James Holohan shot Ram Singh dead 
in his tracks. 
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AN AMERICAN’S ESCAPE FROM RUSSIA 





PARLEYING WITH THE ‘‘REDS” AND THE ‘‘WHITES” 


A Party Delayed for a Month in Starving Finland, and the Final Escape Across 
the Battle-line 


BY 


FREDERICK M. CORSE 


General Manager for Russia of The New York Life Insurance Company 


HEN the Bolsheviki seized 

Petrograd and turned the city 

upside-down, the majority of 

the foreigners, and not a few 

of the natives, were shaken 
out of it. The exodus was immediate. Refugee 
trains were numerous and packed in those early 
days of Russia’s era of topsyturvydom. 

Street fighting, the rattle of rifles and machine- 
guns by day and by night, the dissolution of 
regulated government, the sudden outcropping 
of mob authority, pillaging, drunkenness, the 
uncertainty as to what the next hour might pro- 
duce, the sinister shortening of the food supply— 
all these things kept gradually detaching the more 
tenacious of the foreign colony. By February 
there was only a handful of us left: the Embassies, 
Legations, and Consulates, all with much reduced 
staffs, and a few whose business interests were 
of such a nature that we must hang to them until 
the last possible moment. 

Then came that amazingly rapid advance of 
the German armies. They had overrun Courland, 
Livonia, and were now sweeping onward through 
Esthonia. Apparently all they needed do to seize 
Petrograd itself, was to reach out for it. It was 
the prospect of an indefinite stay in a German 
internment camp that finally put to flight the 
last remnant of Petrograd’s foreign colony. 

There was a quick decision to go. But where? 

There were only two routes of escape from 
Russia: one to the east, across Siberia, to Vladi- 
vostok and the Pacific; the other, to the north, 
across Finland, and thence to Sweden and the 
outer world. 

Neither route was alluring. 

To go by way of Siberia meant a journey of 
more than 5,000 miles on a railroad whose trains 
were commandeered by hordes from Russia’s 
disbanded armies, undisciplined, uncontrolled, 
but armed and autocratic. They ejected passen- 
gers, changed schedules, overruled engineers, 
train dispatchers, and station masters. Delay, 


confusion, and occasional disaster were the con- 
sequence. 


In one instance, more than 400 soldiers 


paid with their lives for the folly of compelling, 
under gun muzzles, an engineer to pull into a 
“block”’ the signals of which showed that it was 
already occupied. 

To go by way of Finland meant to enter a 
country which is torn by bitter, implacable civil 
war. Finland is sharply cut into two fragments 
by a hard-held battle-line that runs from its 
eastern to its western border. The northern 
fragment, which includes more than _three- 
quarters of Finland’s total area, is held by the 
“White Guards.” This is the Finnish farming 
district, and—eloquent evidence as to the cleavage 
of the factions—it is the section where the in- 
habitants hold their lands in fee simple. The 
southern fragment, which includes the big cities, 
the few big industrial centres and the big feudal 
estates—the section of wage-workers and tenantry 
—is held by the “Red Guards.”’ Between the 
“Whites” and the “Reds,” there are no favors 
asked, none given. It is war without quarter. 

Coming from Petrograd, the traveller enters 
the territory of the “Reds.” There are then 
two routes to Sweden. One is by a railroad 
journey, entirely under “Red” jurisdiction, to 
Abo, a port on the Gulf of Bothnia, whence there 
is a boat route, via the Aland Islands, to Sweden. 
In winter the voyage is made on ice-crushers. 
Occasionally, the ice is too thick for these crushers 
to navigate. Boat traffic between Finland and 
Sweden then suspends. The other route is 
entirely by railroad,journeying northward through 
the land now held by the “Reds,”’ crossing the 
territory of the “Whites,” to the Swedish frontier 
at the north tip of the Gulf of Bothnia. In nor- 
mal times this latter is the usual route that is 
taken during the hard winter months. With a 
railroad system unhandicapped by the barriers 
of civil war, the journey from Petrograd to the 
Swedish frontier takes twenty-six hours. 

The majority of Americans, whose destination 
was home, chose the route across Siberia. The 
few who wished to keep in close touch with Russia 
and for this reason merely sought a refuge in 
Sweden or some other neutral country, chanced 
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THE AMERICAN PARTY 


Mr. Corse is the fourth figure from the right 


the vicissitudes of Finland. It is safe to say 
that not one who chose either of these two routes 
but wished fervently and often that he had gone 
the other way. 

The exodus from Petrograd began about Feb- 
ruary 20th. Everything was hustle, bustle, and 
uncertainty. None of us knew what was happen- 
ing in the outside world. None of us knew just 
how near the Germans were. We knew little 
of what was going on even in Petrograd itself. 
Train schedules were non-existent. A_ train 
might go or it might not go; and if it did go, how 
farit would gowas simply 


Tq) decided on a general mo- 
=| bilization. Companies 
. were formed and troop 
trains ran all night. 

The following day the 
American Ambassador, 
the two aides who had 
stayed with him, and the 
American Consul, left 
Petrograd by rail for the 
east. The same day | 
learned that the members 
of all the other embassies, 
legations, and consulates 
were leaving within the 
twenty-four hours, - by 
three special trains via 
Finland. 

About twelve o’clock 
that Tuesday night, sol- 





diers came to my apart- 
ments with papers for me 
to sign, in reference to 
the general mobilization, an order having been 
issued that no man or woman,. between the 
ages of 15 and 45, could leave Petrograd. 
Fearing to be cut off by the sudden capture of 
the city by the Germans, or by the failure of the 
train service, or by some new order of the Bolshe- 
vist authorities, | decided to make my escape 
immediately. All our household effects—things 
that I had collected during a seventeen years’ 
residence in Russia, some of them picked up in 
the remotest corners of the old empire—were 
hastily sent to a storehouse. With an eye on 





a matter of conjecture. 
A special train to carry 
Americans across Siberia, 
was to leave Saturday, 
the 23d. It left the 
following day. 

At midnight of Mon- 
day the factory whistles 
began blowing, and con- 
tinued to blow for an 
hour. It was the signal 
used to rally the work- 
men. The streets were 
soon filled with hurrying 
men, and tense, excited, 
questioning groups. I 
finally ascertained what 
it was all about: news 
had come that the Ger- 











mans had taken Pokrof, 
and the Soviet, after 
a very lively meeting, 





ON THE “RED” PARAPET 
Waving the American flag for one hour as a signal for the “Whites” to stop firing 
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BETWEEN THE FIRING LINES : 
The neutrals going from the ‘‘Red”’ trenches to talk with the ‘White Guard” 


impending events, I selected a storehouse that 
was largely patronized by Germans and Austrians. 

At 8 o’clock that Wednesday night, February 
27th, my wife, her sister, and | drove to the 
station of the railroad to Finland. 

Disaster threatened us at the station. The 
Bolshevist guard who examined our papers, 
said that I had not secured some last permission 
for departure which, so he said, I should have got, 
and that therefore our party could not board the 
train. 

It was a moment for quick, determined action. 
I happened to have in 





tion for 24 hours while 
investigations were made 
as to the propriety of 
permitting the departure 
of certain of its passen- 
gers. Meanwhile, all the 
passengers were afraid 
to leave the train lest at 
any minute the order be 
given for it to pull out. 

Within an hour our 
train had reached the 
frontier. Here there was 
more Bolshevist exam- 
ination of papers. And 
once again we fared 
better than the special 
embassy train for the 
latter was here held up 
another six hours while 
Petrograd was queried as 
to one of its passengers. 

In another thing were 
we lucky; the next morning an order was enforced 
that no one crossing the frontier could carry with 
him more than 500 roubles. The courier of the 
Norwegian Embassy was discovered to be carrying 
2,000,000 roubles. The entire sum was taken 
from him, and he was put in jail. What became 
of him after that, | do not know. 

And it was at this frontier station that we 
began the first of a long, long series of meetings 
with the “Red Guards.” Dressed in the every- 
day clothes of workmen, their only distinguishing 





mark being a bit of red ribbon tied around the 





my pocket a letter from 
the Swedish Embassy. 
It had nothing whatever 
to do with the situation, 
but I remembered that 
it had a fine official ap- 
pearance. Sol produced 
this letter and a large 
amountof American bluff, 
and the combination 
succeeded in getting us 
aboard the train and off 
for Helsingfors. 

This was luckier than 
a person unacquainted 
with Bolshevist authority 
can appreciate. For 
instance, oneof the special 
embassy trains, due to 
leave an hour before our 
ordinary train, was held 
up in the Petrograd sta- 














SIGNALING TO THE WHITE GUARD 
Midway between the opposing armies the party halted and beckoned the “Whites” toa parley 
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ONE HOUR BETWEEN THE OPPOSING FORCES 


The “Reds” have gone back to their trenches, and the party is waiting for the “Whites” 
to come out to rescue it 


inevitable rifle, a sleeve, or a hat, and occasionally 
around all three, squads of these men boarded 
the train at every stop, demanding to see the 
papers of all passengers. Most of them were 
ignorant of passport usage, some of them could 
not even read. But they had the authority 
and they used it. They all made a show of 
examining papers, particularly the seal. If this 
was impressively big and official-looking, the 
papers were usually approved. 

Five o'clock of the next day brought us to 





ourselves in one that 
was facing starvation. 
Though we got rooms at 
the largest hotel (through 
the intercession of a 
friend), we could get no 
bread with our meals 
until several days later 
When we succeeded in 
securing “bread cards.” 
And such bread as it was! 
It was made out of grain 
ground with the husks on 
and mixed with reindeer 
moss. But we were glad 
to get it, glad to get 
anything that had the 
name of food. 

I have travelled over a 
large part of the world, 
but it was here in Fin- 
land that | encountered 
the most expensive liv- 
ing. Dinner at Helsing- 
fors’ best hotel consisted of a piece of fish with 
a jacketed potato and a piece of meat with an- 
other jacketed potato. For this I paid $3.50. In 
the shops, an egg cost 50 cents, a pound of honey 
$8. Even at these prices there was little to be 
had. During the days of waiting that were now 
thrust upon us, there was little sight-seeing done: 
our party would scatter over whatever city fate 
put us in, scouring it for food. 

The same day we arrived, Helsingfors had a 
very unwelcome influx of visitors. The Germans 











Helsingfors. This fine, 
spacious city proved to 
be a veritable nest of 
“Reds.” They were 
buzzing in all directions. j 
The railway station, like 
every other station in 
“Red” territory, was in 
their over-busy care. To 
go into a station, pass- 
port or permit had to be 
shown; to go out of a 
station, passport or per- 
mit had to be shown. 
This was a formality that 
seemed to be in order 
at all times. Squads of 
“Reds” were patrolling 
the streets; every now 
and then a wagon load of 
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them rattled by. 
We had left a hungry 
city. We now found 


BEHIND THE “WHITE” 
After having passed through both armies. the neutral party is journeying on northward 
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had captured Revel, the Russian seaport just 
across the Gulf of Finland; but before they took 
the city several thousand Russian sailors seized a 
ship and escaped to Helsingfors. They arrived 
about the same time that we did. They were all 
armed, ugly, idle. They fought among them- 
selves, and there were also clashes between them 
and the “Red Guards.’ This fighting was es- 
pecially frequent after 


of the Aland Islands. And so we packed up and 
journeyed to Abo. 

There we learned that a boat sent by the Swed- 
ish Government to rescue Swedes stranded in 
Finland, had been crushed in the ice on the return 
trip, and that it was unlikely that any more boats 
would attempt the trip until the ice melted. The 
frozen gulf could be crossed by a three days’ 

drive in fishermen’s 
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nightfall. There was 
an order-that all lights 


sleighs, the route in- 
cluding a necessary stop 





be out at 9 P.M. From 
without the darkened 
hotel, there often came 
the rattle of rifle-fire. 
It was more than a week 
before the “Reds” suc- 
ceeded in shipping by 
rail the last of the Rus- 
siansailorsto Petrograd. 

Not all of the shoot- 
ing, however, resulted 
from this visitation from 
Revel. There were 
“White Guards” and 
active sympathizers 
with the ‘‘Whites’’ hid- 
den in Helsingfors and 
other “Red” cities. 
Man-hunts were fre- 
quent, As I have 
said, it is a war without 
quarter. 

The day after our 
arrival, | went to see 
the Chief-of-Staff of the 
“Red Guards.” | His 
headquarterswas in that 
imposing piece of archi- 
tecture, the Senate 











THE PARTY'S “WHITE” HOST 


at the Aland Islands. 
This seemed the eas- 
iest way out of our di- 
lemma. Arrangements 
were practically com- 
pleted for the trip when 
a telegram warned us 
. that there was a rumor 
that the Germans had 
already taken or were 
about to take posses- 
sion of the Aland Is- 
lands. A hurried coun- 
cil was called to decide 
whether or not we 
should trust to luck and 
make a dash for it. 
The decision was no. 
Subsequent news 
showed that this deci- 
sion was a wise one. 
Two of our Petrograd 
friends, Professor 
Emery and his wife, 
had started out over 
the Aland Island route 
a few days before our 
arrival in Abo. Their 
capture by the Ger- 





House. Mycredentials A typical soldier of the “White Guard” who aided the mans has long since 


got me by the numerous 
sentries. The Chief- 
of-Staff, I found, speaks good English. His name 
is Arthur Wesley. He had lived for twelve 
years in Seattle where he was a leader of the 
I. W. W. Prime Minister Sirola, whom Wesley 
called in for consultation, also speaks English. 
He too had lived in America, for several years 
in Illinois where he busied himself organizing 
coal strikes. Later we met many Finns who 
had been in America. 

Wesley was very courteous and anxious to do 
all in his power to get us out of Finland. He 
absolutely refused to take any responsibility if 
we attempted to drive north through the lines, 
but said that he would give us all a safe conduct 
to Abo whence we could get to Sweden by way 


Americans in their escape 


been an old piece of 
news to Americans. 

Back to Helsingfors we came. The situation 
was getting critical. The Germans had landed 
at a number of places on the Finnish coast, their 
airplanes were flying over Helsingfors daily. 
It looked as though Finland was going to be a 
trap that would hold us for the enemy that we 
had fled Petrograd to escape. 

Another of our friends, Captain Arthur Crosley, 
naval attaché to the American Embassy at Petro- 
grad, had gone to Bjérneborg, a seaport just a 
little to the south of the battle-line of the “ Reds” 
and the “Whites.”’ From there he sent telegram 
after telegram to Mr. Morris, the American 
Minister at Stockholm, urging that an ice-crusher 
be sent to Bjérneborg to carry away the Americans 
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or if this could not be done that someone be 
sent into Finland to get permission from the 
“Whites” for the Americans to cross their lines, 
while he, Captain Crosley, got the same per- 
mission from the “ Reds.” 

Mr. Morris replied that the Swedish Govern- 
ment said that the ice was too thick for a crusher 
to navigate. He urged us to get on one of the 
special embassy trains. These three trains had 
meanwhile pulled up to Tammerfors, an inland 
city, also just a little south of the battle-line. 
There were 290 passengers in all on these trains, 
including the French and the Italian Ambassadors, 
the Greek and the Portuguese Ministers, embassy 
and legation staffs, and consuls, also, of course, 
some wives and families. 

They lived on the trains, packed four in a state- 
room, momentarily expecting permission to cross 
the lines. When the “Whites” pushed their line 
a little southward, the trains backed up. Again 
the 290 passengers waited. To get a little ahead 
of the chronology of my story, they waited in all 
five weeks. Then they gave up, and the parties 
disbanded, some of the diplomats joining the 
American Ambassador at Vologda, and later 
accompanying him in his forced wanderings to 
Archangel, Kandalaksha, and Kola. 

Meanwhile, after a conflicting and harassing 
series of orders—that all foreigners must leave 
Bjérneborg within 24 hours, that all foreigners 
must leave Hammerfors within 3 days, though 
where the foreigners were to go the orders did 
not say—a group of Americans finally gravitated 
to Bjérneborg. 

If we couldn’t cross the lines, there was here a 
possibility that the lines would cross us; there 
were indications that the “Whites” might take 
Bjérneborg. In the event of their attempting 
this, we decided that we would go down and sit 
in the cellars and wait for the storm to blow over. 


But the “Whites” didn’t attempt to take the - 


‘city while we were there. Our chance for escape 

resolved itself down to one plan—an attempt to 
cross the lines. 

But the “Reds” permission was hard to get. 
There were flat refusals. ‘You people seem to 
think it’s a game we’re playing here, and that 
all we have to do is to stop and let you gothrough.” 
That it was no game, the constant rumble of 
firing to the northward told us all too plainly, 
and so too did coffins, painted a brilliant red, 
that each day were borne through the streets 
to the city’s cemeteries. 

Tactful but insistent urging at last brought its 
reward. On March 21st Captain Crosley made 
one of his many trips to the Bjérneborg head- 
quarters of the “Reds.” “If your Minister at 


Stockholm,” said the local chief, “can arrange 


‘and nailed to poles. 
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with the ‘Whites’ for you to cross their lines, we 
will let you cross our lines at Mantyluto on 
Saturday morning.”’ 

Captain Crosley returned to the hotel in high 
glee. A telegram was forthwith sent to Stock- 
holm. All Thursday afternoon, Thursday night, 
and Friday morning we waited anxiously for a 
response. Then we heard that every one at the 
telegraph office had been arrested (for what, we 
never heard) and the place closed. But we de- 
cided that we would endeavor to cross the lines 
even without assurance from Stockholm that all 
was well. Friday night Captain Crosley went to 
make final arrangement with the chief for our 
departure the next morning. He was told that 
it must be postponed until Sunday. The outlook 
began to be discouraging. 

Much to our relief, Sunday morning came with- 
out any further orders from “ Red” headquarters. 
Bright and early our party—11 men and 5 
women, not forgetting 80 pieces of luggage— 
were aboard our “special,” a passenger coach 
and a baggage car that had been courteously 
placed at our disposal by Chief-of-Staff Wesley 
to carry us from Helsingfors. We had had the use 
of this “special” for more than a fortnight. The 
two cars were attached to the regular Mantyluto 
train; and at last, after almost a month’s harried 
stay in “Red” Finland, we were off for the lines. 

Mantyluto is a hamlet on a low-lying, rocky 
peninsula that juts far out into the Gulf of 
Bothnia, and whose northern shore, at that time, 
formed the extreme western end of the “Reds’’’ 
line. An hour’s journey brought us to the 
appointed place—bleak, wind-swept, nothing in 
sight but snow, ice, rocks, and patches of scant 
forest. There our “special’’ was switched to 
a siding, and the train went its way. Our flags 
—3 American and 2 white ones—were got out 
Captain Crosley put on 
his uniform. A box sleigh was procured, and in 
this our party of intercession—Captain Crosley, 


‘a plucky Finnish girl who acted as our interpreter, 
_ andamember of the party who spoke Swedish— 


drove off over the ice for the “Red” lines a 
few miles distant. And we who were left behind, 
settled down as best we could in our unheated 
car, for an anxious wait which dragged out into 
the late afternoon. 

To follow the sleigh: On reaching the last 
outpost of the “Reds”—a rocky point on an 
island which looked across less than a mile of 
ice to an island outpost of the “ Whites”—it 
became evident that there had been no negotia- 
tions, or at least no successful negotiations in our 
behalf from Stockholm for there was a constant 
sputter of rifles and now and then the deeper 
note of a gun. 














An American’s Escape from Russia 


The local “ Red”’ chief did his best to dissuade 
the party from attempting to cross over to the 
“White” lines. To go out on the ice, he said, 
was sure death. He pointed to two black spots 
on the ice about midway between the island 
outposts. A glance through field-glasses showed 
them to be dead bodies. A “Red” reconnoitring 
party, sent out a few nights before, had been 
discovered. Six of them were killed, the party 
succeeding in carrying back four of its dead. 
“We cannot get those other two,” said the chief, 
“for they” (pointing toward the ‘“Whites’’) 
“will not respect even a Red Cross flag.” 

When Captain Crosley insisted that he was 
none-the-less going, the chief sent mounted 
couriers in both directions to order his men to 
cease firing. Then Captain Crosley raised a big 
American flag and a big white flag on a high rock, 
behind which the party of three crouched. 
Gradually the firing from the “White” side 
ceased. In about an hour there was an absolute 
lull. Captain Crosley jumped up on the rock 
and waved another American flag. Then he 
and the other two, each carrying a flag, climbed 
down the face of the rocks and started across 
the ice. Immediately there was a shot from 
the opposite island. Then silence again. Cap- 
tain Crosley believed that it was a test shot, 
fired to see if the “ Reds’’ would respond. 

A terrific wind was blowing. It was almost 
impossible to hold the flags up. The surface 
of the ice was soft and covered with three or 
four inches of water. Such little headway was 
made that the party returned to the “Reds” 
and borrowed a sleigh. In this they advanced 
slowly across the ice. 

Reaching the other shore, officers came out 
to meet them. The “Whites” were very polite, 
but firm in the assertion that the party could not 
return for their compatriots. Captain Crosley 
was taken to headquarters, some miles back in 
the village of Achleisen on the mainland. Here 
the superior officers, when they heard his story, 
showed him every courtesy. “We will call 
a truce until 8 o'clock to-night,” said they. 
“Have your party on the ice midway between the 
lines before the expiration of that time.” 

Captain Crosley and his American companion 
hurried back to their sleigh. But they were 
without the Finnish girl: the “Whites” refused 
to let her return to the “Red” lines. It was, 
however, no hardship to her as she has a sister 
on the “White”’ side. 

By 5 P.M. we had heard the good news. Within 
half an hour we and our baggage were loaded into 
eleven sleighs and off for the temporarily neutral 
ground. But we were required to pass through 
“Red” headquarters, and here there was the 
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inevitable examination of papers. While the 
valuable minutes slipped by, the commanding 
officer, a big, shock-headed laborer about 28 
years old, carefully checked up all the passports, 
on a number of points telephoning to headquarters 
at Bjérneborg. 

The sun was touching the horizon before he 
finished his examination. Then he mounted 
his stocky Finnish pony, and ordered us to follow. 
Just before rounding the outpost island and com- 
ing out on the ice between the opposing lines, 
he dismounted, climbed the rock, seized the big 
American flag which for six hours had been 
flying over the “ Red” ramparts, and led the way 
on foot across the ice to the midway point between 
the lines. There he halted, planted the flag in 
the ice, and awaited our caravan. 

It could easily be seen that the drivers of the 
sleighs had no confidence in the “Whites.” 
They were very nervous. One could scarcely 
get one’s things out of a sleigh before the driver 
would have wheeled his horse and started back 
at a trot for the shelter of the rocks. When 
everything was unloaded, the “ Red’”’ commander 
solemnly shook hands all around, and then slowly 
returned to his own people. It was his demon- 
stration of noblesse oblige. 

In the midst of our heaps of luggage, we stood 
waiting—waiting—waiting. The dusk was turn- 
ing into darkness, it was bitter cold, and a piercing 
wind was blowing. The two dead bodies not mak- 
ing cheerful companions, particularly at that hour 
and place, the women folk started to walk toward 
the “Whtie’” lines. Officers soon appeared, 
greeting the ladies (in English) with the utmost 
courtesy, apologizing for the delayed arrival 
of the sleighs, and offering to carry them pick-a- 
back through the surface slush to the shore. 
Then came the sleighs; the luggage was piled in; 
and in a short time we were all safe within the 
“White” lines. 

The Finnish girl had not been idle. She had 
told how anxious the “Reds” were to recover 
the bodies of their comrades, and she plead so 
eloquently that permission was given for their 
removal. Two members of our party took one 
of the sleighs and a flag, and drove back to the 
“Red” lines. By the use of signs and gestures 
they told the “Reds” that they could go for 
the bodies. Our stalwart “Red” commander 
hastened afoot over the ice, followed by a sleigh. 
The bodies were lifted in, and the “Reds”’ re- 
turned to their lines, waving their caps to us 
until they were out of sight. This was our last 
glimpse of the “Reds” to whom we were only too 
glad to have rendered this little service after the 
many real favors that they had shown us. 

And we immediately discovered that we were 
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to be under the same obligation of appreciation 
to the “Whites” for courtesy and hospitality. 
From the shore, we were taken to a shell-shattered 
summer villa perched high on the rocky island, 
and in the one whole room we were given time 
to warm ourselves. Then we were driven through 
the woods—now moon-lit—to staff headquarters 
in the village of Achleisen. In spite of the lateness 
of the hour, most thoughtful preparations had 
already been made for our reception. A _ hot 
supper was ready, and after that we were led 
through the village lanes to various farm houses 
where we were quartered, by twos and threes, 
for the night. 

The next morning a hot meal was served for 
us at headquarters. The necessary sleighs had 
already been procured. And after hearty fare- 
wells, we were started off on our eighty mile 
drive to Christinestad, the nearest railway 
station. This ride was one of the most uncom- 
fortable of our many uncomfortable experiences. 
The day was bitter cold; our route lay due north, 
much of the way being over the frozen bay. 
At 6 P.M. we stopped to change horses. At the 
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village pastor’s house a hot supper was awaiting 
us—arranged by telephone from “White”’ head- 
quarters at Achleisen. 

It was near midnight when the light of Chris- 
tinestad finally began to glimmer across the ice 
ahead of us. Here, too, a telephone message had 
preceded us. The hotel was crowded; but we 
were quartered about the town in hospitable 
homes, hot suppers and comfortable beds were all 
ready for us. And it must be remembered that 
the larder of the “Whites” is as near empty as is 
that of the “Reds.” 

But in spite of the delightful home hospitality 
of Christinestad, it was here that we first breathed 
the pro-German atmosphere of “ White” Finland. 
The streets were filled with so-called “ Jagers,”’ 
men who had volunteered in the German army, 
but who had been allowed to return home to 
fight for the “Whites.”” And as we progressed 
farther north, this atmosphere made itself more 
and more noticeable, until it showed itself 
in open rudeness and hostility. We did not 
escape from it until, on March 28th, in a driving 
blizzard, we at last crossed into neutral Sweden. 


CROWDER, THE GENIUS OF THE DRAFT 


His Years of Study Back of the Success of the Conscription Act—How he Made a 
Compulsory Law an Opportunity for an Unprecedented Display of 
Patriotic Willingness to Serve—The Man and His Methods 


BY 


RICHARD BARRY 


N THE winter of 1888 a second lieutenant of 
United States cavalry, operating on an 
Indian trail in the Western cow country, 
while spending the night with a brother 
officer, read a paper which the latter had 

written on the subject of conscription as applied 
to republics. It was, in itself, an unimportant 
effort, one of those perfunctory writings which 
the officers of the old army were obliged to make 
now and then. Both officer and paper long since 
have been forgotten. 

The young cavalry lieutenant will be remem- 
bered. From that moment until this his 
mind has specialized on the very profound 
problem of properly drafting armies from 
the United States. Fortunately his was a rich 
mind, capable not only of soldierly distinction 
in the command of troops, but competent as well 
to grasp the legal subtleties of many conflicting 
laws, while it also never lost sight of the still 
more important necessity, in this republic, of 





being in constant and genuine sympathy with the 
ideals and aspirations of the people. 

That second lieutenant is now Major-General 
Enoch H. Crowder, holding the double office of 
Judge Advocate General and Provost Marshal 
General of the Army. However, it is as Provost 
Marshal General that Crowder has come into his 
own. In the old days the Provost Marshal was a 
camp police officer. He rounded up the drunks 
and disorderlies, and was the recipient of the 
rag-tag and bob-tail of odd jobs that regular 
sure-enough officers hadn’t time to look after. 
That is not true to-day. The Provost Marshal 
General now adminsters the selective service law 
and mobilizes the fighting man power of the 
republic. Under his direction 4667 local boards 
and 158 district boards are choosing the men to 
fill the new armies. Already he has mobilized 


close to two million soldiers and sent them to 
camps and cantonments in this country and in 
France. 


At his instant command is more special 


























and exact knowledge of the man power of America 
than is anywhere else possessed. Already he is 
methodically working to secure his third million, 
while the fourth, fifth, and sixth millions are 
fairly in sight. Beyond that, up to at least 
twenty millions, he knows exactly where and 
how they may be found, and just what it will 
mean to the complex life of America to take them. 

This nation has accomplished so many marvels 
in the past eighteen months that we are inclined 
to lose sight of one of the greatest marvels of all— 
the triumphant operation of the selective draft 
law. Among the great things we have done in 
connection with the war this will always stand in 
the front. Yet, already we accept it as one of the 
casual facts of our existence, one of those well- 
organized departments of government that slip 
along smoothly, like the post office, in season 
and out of season, despite the fact that it was as 
revolutionary an experiment as consigning a mil- 
lion troops in transports to the high seas. 

Why? The answer is—Crowder. 

When the Military Affairs Committee of the 
Senate recommended that Crowder be made a 
lieutenant-general, he did not want to be ad- 
vanced in rank and told them so. Crowder’s 
reason was this: he had been assisted in adminis- 
tering the law by more than 16,000 prominent citi- 
zens, who had devoted their time to the work of 
the draft for nominal pay. It was a patriotic 
duty exacted of them and on its successful per- 
formance depended, the satisfactory securing of 
the armies. Above all it was a civil and not a 
military service they rendered, though its value 
was purely military. Into that service entered 
the very essence of the idea of our draft law, an 
idea new to the world, the fine fruit of Crowder’s 
thirty years’ thought onthe subject. This idea, the 
antithesis of the Prussian which we have marked 
for defeat, was rooted in the democratic principle 
that the men came forward voluntarily to offer 
their services to the Government. Every effort 
was made to avoid any appearance or feeling of 
compulsion. Therefore, he felt, that if the head 
of the system should accept at the hands of 
Congress the reward of a lieutenant-general’s 
commission there might be a crippling of the fine 
democratic morale which had been developed 
throughout the country in the working of the 
local and district boards. He wanted to avoid 
the military spirit as much as possible. So 
Crowder said “No.” 

In a sense Crowder has been the legitimate heir 
of more than 140 years of American army thought 
and experience on this subject. 

In 1904 1 met Crowder in Japan where he was 
attached to the first Japanese army as military 
observer for his government. Then his first 
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thought was directed chiefly to questions that 
concerned the raising of armies. There are al- 
ways men to lead armies, he said, but who can 
lead armies if they do not exist, or if armies are 
improperly raised? 

He lost no chance to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all phases of the problem of con- 
scription. He knew how Julius Cesar did it, 
how Napoleon did it, how the Germans did it, the 
Japanese, the Swiss, and all the others. Before 
1917 he had worked out into fairly complete 
detail the general basis of what is now our selective 
service law, which is, after all is said and done, 
a new thing under the sun. It is a new thing 
because, while in certain effects it is as onerous a 
conscription as is known anywhere, it is, at the 
same time, so ingeniously adapted to democratic 
requirements that the freest nation on earth has 
not only accepted it as just, but hails it as the 
chief engine in its liberation and future protection. 


WHY THE CIVIL WAR DRAFT FAILED 


Once before we had a conscription law. It was 
in the middle of the Civil War. The popular 
idea still prevails that it was a severe law, because 
many revolted under it and riots became preva- 
lent. But it was a weak law, and essentially so 
through its provisions which authorized the pay- 
ment of bounties and the hiring of substitutes. 
In practice this resulted only in adding induce- 
ments to volunteers and in swelling the number of 
voluntary enlistments. Like all halfway meas- 
ures it confounded its authors and came to grief. 
It reduced New York to a condition of anarchy 
and it met riot and protest throughout the nation. 
As a practical result it contributed a compelled 
service to the union of only 46,347 men out of 
776,829 men drafted. Contrast that with our pre- 
sent law, conjuring forth its millions in absolute 
fairness and impartiality, practically without a 
protest. 

Crowder’s analysis of the Civil War experience 
was this: it had three phases all of which he 
concluded were wrong, under the circumstances, 
and would likely prove again to be wrong. These 
phases were; (1) it was a Federal law, not only 
passed by the central government, but adminis- 
tered directly by the central government; (2) 
it was placed in the hands of the military authori- 
ties for execution, and (3) like all military meas- 
ures the execution became aggressive and arbi- 
trary. 

The remedy for the first of these defects re- 
sulted in the present ingenious scheme of the 
local and district boards of civilians, selected 
from the prominent citizens of each locality recom- 
mended by Senators and Representatives. The 
law, of course, remained a Federal statute, but 
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by this method of administration it was robbed 
of the sting of primary Federal jurisdiction and of 
immediate military authority. 

More important, however, than the fact that 





CALLED FOR PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 


Of 9,586,508 registrants for the first selective service draft 
3,082,949, or 32.16 per cent., were called for physical ex- 
amination 


civilians composed the boards 
was the added fact that no sol- 
diers, no police, no sheriffs were 
sent forth to summon the pro- 
spective soldiers. None stood 
beside the boards as the regis- 
trants assembled, as if for an 
election. It*was very different 
from Civil War times when 
sheriffs rode from house to 
house, knocking on doors and 
demanding, in the name of the 
law, that the men come forth 
and be counted. 

Crowder himself disclaims 
credit for the law, but the 
Secretary of War said recently 
at Carnegie Hall: “No one 
knows so well as I to whom we are indebted for 
the selective service law in all its bearings, its in- 
ception as well as in its complex administration. 
The man to whom we owe the most in ‘this 
respect is Crowder.” 


fit for service 


CROWDER’S SUPREME MOMENT 


To one familiar with the arbitrary law of quick 
reward in the army for success or censure for fail- 
ure, June 5, 1917, may be regarded as the day of 
supreme crisis in the life of Enoch Crowder. That 
day was to be his Austerlitz or his Waterloo. On 
that day his theories of a lifetime were tested as 
instantaneously and as thoroughly as were Foch’s 
when he ordered the general assault on the Marne. 

However, the success of the new idea was spec- 
tacular. Between dawn and dark of one day 





THE PHYSICALLY FIT 
General Crowder’s report shows that of 
2,510,706 examined 1,779,950, or 70.89 
per cent., qualified as being physically 
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the entire male population of the United States 
within the age limits of 21 to 31 presented them- 
selves at the enrolment booths with the registered 
result of nearly 10,000,000 names. No great 
national project had ever before been attempted 
with so great a- reliance on the voluntary co- 
operation of citizens for its execution, and this 
despite the fact that it was a project for a mighty 
war, and that the nation was reluctantly entering 
it. No project was ever more successful. 

The writer asked him recently what had been 
the chief lesson he had learned in his first year 
of operation of the selective service lay. “The 
need for including certain classes of married men 
in the preferred list,’ replied Gen. Crowder, 
“to my mind too great a fetish has been made 
of the exemption of the married man. I do not 
advocate an indiscriminate taking of married 
men, but rather a more careful examination of 
their claims to exemption. However, | recognize 
that in this matter my opinion is not so important 
as that of the President and the Secretary of War 

which are doubtless guided by 

careful consideration.” 

Gen. Crowder, himself, is a 
bachelor. He lives at the old 
National Hotel, half way down 
Pennsylvania Avenue, once a 
fashionable place but long since 
deserted by the prominent hab- 
itues of the capital. He dines 
at the Army and Navy Club, 
but no one has yet seen him in 
a drawing-room in Washington, 
at any social affair, on a golf 
course, or a tennis court. He 
has no hobbies, no pastimes, no 
recreations. Soon after the 
war began he showed signs of 
breaking down, so his doctor in- 

_ sisted that he take an hour each 





CLAIMS FOR EXEMPTION 


Of the 3,082,949 called for examination 1,419,678, or 46.05 
per cent., filed exemption claims 
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evening driving. Consequently he may be seen 
almost any day just before dinner in an army auto- 
mobile touring about the speedway or through 
other environs of Washington. Each morning, 
and usually seven days a week, he is at his desk 
before seven-thirty. He seldom leaves before 
midnight. Three or four hours of the morning 
he devotes to the office of the Judge Advocate 
General in the War Department; the rest of the 
time he is in his dingy corner of the Provost 
Marshal General’s office. His regular business 
is that of the judge advocate, while as a sort of 
side line he directs the mobilization of the Ameri- 
cans who are to win the war. 

Crowder uses no files, no reference books, no 
memorandum pads. He leaves these to his aides, 
his secretaries, and assistants. The desks in 
both his offices hold very few papers and though 
he is obliged to read very many reports, most 
of his time is spent with human beings, judging 
of affairs by direct contact. Although a pundit 
in his knowledge of laws, his solution of each 
question is curiously Middle- 

West American of a by-gone 
epoch. The writer was seated 
by his desk one morning when 
there entered a prominent person 
from Kansas City to plead for 
some special favor. It appeared 
that he was a resident of the 
samecongressional district which 
had once appointed Crowder to 
West Point, and he urged this 
as reason for consideration. 
The visitor finally asked naively, 
“Aren’t you going to do any- 
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words, “I come from no district. I come from 
the United States.” 

Exemption cases occasionally come to him for 
final review and he always asks to talk with the 





EXEMPTION CLAIMS GRANTED 


Of the 1,419,678 claims for exemption filed 1,161,206, 
or 81.79 per cent., were recognized as being reasons worthy of 
acceptance 


principals, if possible. These 
come usually with trepidation, 
expecting to find a martinet, 
or to receive summary treat- 
ment, but invariably they de- 
part without knowing what 
has hit them, though always 
after swearing allegiance to 
Crowder. If the applicant is a 
mother, whatever her station in 
life, he always treats her with 
the gallantry of a gentleman of 

the old school, and usually takes ~ 





thing for your old district, Gen- 
eral?” 

“My dear sir,’ replied 
Crowder, with a suave unction 


“FAILED TO APPEAR” 


Of the 3,082,949 called for examination 
252,294, or 8.18 per cent., failed to appear. 
This by no means indicates that 8.18 per 
cent. of the eligibles were draft dodgers 


her in person to the door when 
she leaves, though the case is yet 
to be recorded where his decision 
has been altered by tears or 








that belied the finality of his 





THE CIVIL WAR DRAFT 


A drafting of 776,829 men added but 46,347 soldiers to the 
army. This was not quite 6 per cent. of the number in the draft 


supplication. 

For rich men seeking to have their sons ex- 
empted, of whom there are not many, Crowder 
displays a special interest, apparent only to his 
intimates, but when such a one is announced his 
eyes glow and he passes one hand through the 
other, like a barber whetting a razor, and then 
his voice becomes, if possible, even more modu- 
lated than before, but there is terrible steel in it 
as he says, “Sir, | have no doubt that your son 
is dear to you, but is he dearer than another 
man’s son to him? I have no doubt that he is 
competent, as you say. That is well, for that is 
the sort of men the President has demanded that 
I secure. But have you paused to think that if 
I exempt him another must take his place, and 
that this other may be the only wealth of some 
man or some woman poorer than yourself?” 
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And the rich man goes out, thinking Crowder 
is his friend. 

If Crowder is all velvet over his shimmering 
steel, he holds in reserve a command of the 
honest-to-goodness brand of talk which made 
our old army of the plains a reservoir of pictur- 
esque language. I have heard the story from 
one of his brother officers of the cavalrydays of the 
mule skinner who appeared before his file ser- 
geant one morning much depressed. On being 
questioned he disclosed the cause of his melan- 
choly: “I jest heerd that Lootenant Crowder 
cussin’ out his orderly an’ there ain’t nothin’ left 
fer me if I should want to skin a mule.” Even 
to this day there sometimes floats through the 
corridors of the old land office a voice strangely 
similar to the one which so aroused the envy of 
the mule skinner thirty years ago, and it sounds 
suspiciously like that of the P. M. G. But 
it gets results—it surely gets results. A man 
will either strike you dead for saying those things 
to him or he will obey promptly—and Crowder is 
still alive. 


CROWDER’S SUPREME REGRET 


When I called on him recently he sat looking 
toward Pennsylvania Avenue in what appeared 
to be pitiful dejection. If the news of the wiping 
out of the entire army had just reached him he 
could have appeared no more unhappy. “What 
a fate for a soldier!’”’ he exclaimed, as he took my 
hand, “here | am doomed to finish my career at 
a desk. They won’t let me off. They won't let 
me go to France.” 

_ “No commander at the front could be more 

vital to the nation’s cause,” I remonstrated, 
“your work is as essential as Pershing’s, and, ina 
peculiarly exacting sense, greater. After all, 
a general in these days seldom sees actual 
fighting, anyway. You were. with Kuroki in 
Manchuria and you know he was fishing during 
the battle of Liaoyang, and not neglecting his 
duties, at that. If you were commanding a 
corps in France you might not even hear the 
guns. What is the difference in being fifty or 
3,500 miles from the firing line if you are doing 
your vital bit in creating the real stuff with 
which we are to win? You have performed a 
unique service that no other American general 
has ever had the opportunity to perform. 
Doesn’t that content you?” 
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The argument made no impression on him. 
It is hard to realize that his record peculiarly 
parallels Pershing’s. 

The two (Pershing and Crowder) were born in 
Lynn and Grundy, counties adjoining, in the 
second congressional district of Missouri, and are 
within one year of the same age. Both were ap- 
pointed cadets to West Point, Crowder going first 
and Pershing following immediately afterward. 
Both left the Academy commissioned second lieu- 
tenants inthe cavalry, and saw theirfirst service to- 
gether in the Apaché Indian campaign in Arizona 
and New Mexico which suppressed the Geronimo 
uprising. The then Lieutenant Crowder was de- 
tailed as instructor of military tactics at the 
University of Missouri and Pershing had the 
same detail at the University of Nebraska. 
While on these details both studied law and 
graduated from their respective universities, 
receiving law degrees. They were together 
again in the campaign against the Sioux in the 
Dakotas in the early nineties, Crowder’s troop 
going to the support of the Indian police which 
finally defeated the famous old Indian warrior, 
Sitting Bull. They were both in Cuba, both in 
the Philippines, and both were sent by the 
Government as military representatives to Japan 
during the Russo-Japanese war. 

Crowder jumped over the heads of several hun- 
dred officers from the rank of second lieutenant 
to that of major in 1895 when he was appointed 
judge advocate in the regular army, while Persh- 
ing later went over 800 heads, from the rank 
of captain to that of brigadier-general. Both 
now hold the maximum rank possible under our 
system in the offices to which they have been 
appointed, Pershing that of General in com- 
mand in the American Expeditionary Forces in 
France and Crowder that of Major-General, 
the highest rank that can be held under the statute 
law by an officer attached to staff corps duty in 
Washington. 

Between them they have a pretty big share 
of the war work, Pershing directing the men on 
the field while Crowder, the elder, the more 
adroit, the more astute, the less showy, like a 
pied piper, sounds his endless call through the 
mountains and the valleys and the plains and 
cities, conjuring forth magically, as’ it were, 
army after army, million upon million, for the 
final sanguine test. 












































MAN AND HIS MACHINES 


THE LIBERTY MOTOR 


HEN the War Department announced, 
in 1917, that a number of 
mechanical engineers had _ locked 

themselves in a room in Washington and at the 
end of five days had emerged with complete 
plans for a perfected airplane engine—the 
“Liberty” motor—the public marvelled and 
engineers laughed. So great was the skepticism 
aroused by this announcement, that it has been 
difficult to make the public believe that the “ Lib- 
erty” is really a good airplane motor. It is a good 
motor—probably the very best airplane motor, 
from every point of view, that has yet been 
produced. But it is not the result of a miracle. 

It is true that two engineers, Vincent and Hall, 
both of them now officers of the United States 
Aviation Service, did lock themselves (with 
a staff of draftsmen) into a suite of rooms for five 
days in the spring of 1917, and when they came 
out they had drawings completed for the Liberty 
motor. But they took into the locked rooms 
with them, not blank sheets of paper but the 
complete, detailed working drawings of the best 
and most powerful airplane engine that had been 


made up to that time, the Packard airplane motor. 
The Liberty motor, in every essential feature and, 
indeed, in most of its precise details, is the 
Packard motor. 

Early in 1915, foreseeing that the United States 
would eventually be involved in the war, the 
Packard company began experimental work 
looking toward the perfection of an airplane 
engine. No high-powered engines of this class 
had ever been made in America; Europe was 
just learning what was needed. Three different 
models were produced. The first was completed 
in 1916. Mounted in a racing car, it drove the 
vehicle 110 miles in a single hour on the Indian- 
apolis speedway; 616 miles in 6 hours! The se- 
cond model, with more than three times the 
piston displacement, was tested by driving a 
truck around the streets of Detroit by means 
of an air-propeller only; with the rear wheels 
locked it pushed the heavy truck over the snow- 
covered streets. On the speedway this motor 
drove a car at the world’s record speed of 123? 
miles an hour! 

The Packard airplane engine model number 














MAKING STEEL CYLINDERS FOR THE LIBERTY MOTOR 


By a process devised at the Ford works the engine cylinders are formed from steel tubing, heated and closed at one end 
while hot. The steel water-jacket covering is then welded on electrically 
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three, finished in May, 1917, differed from the 
second model only in detail, and it was the draw- 
ings of this third model, the result of more than 
two years of development: and the expenditure of 
$400,000 in money, that the engineers took as 
their basis for the Liberty motor. They en- 
larged the piston displacement, to give more 
power, but made substantially no other changes 
except in details. Such changes as were made, 
at the suggestion of Army engineers, were later 
largely abandoned and a return made to the 
original Packard plans. 

Liberty motors are now being manufactured 
complete by the Packard company, the Ford 
Motor company, the Cadillac company, the 
Nordyke-Marmon company, and the Lincoln 
Motor company. Parts are being made by 
numerous concerns throughout the country. 
Until recently all the cylinders were made by 
the Ford company, which devised a method of 
producing steel cylinders out of tubing. No 
steel cylinders for gas engines had ever been 
made in this country; all automobile engines and 
all previous American aviation engines had cast- 
iron cylinders. Now the J. G. Brill company 
of Philadelphia, railway car builders who have 
been making shells for the Allies for three or 
four years, are making some of the Liberty 
motor cylinders by a process exactly similar to 
that used for making shells. A steel billet, al- 
most white-hot, is placed in a mould of the 
proper size for the outside of the cylinder; then 
a plunger operated by hydraulic pressure is 
forced into the steel.. The result is a steel cup 
with thin walls, all ready to be machined into a 
finished cylinder. After this the sheet steel outer 
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casing that forms the space for the water-jacket, 
is attached by the electric-welding process. 

Liberty motors are made only in_ twelve- 
cylinder size. Each cylinder has a bore of 5 
inches and the piston-stroke is 7 inches. The 
cylinders are mounted individually on the 
aluminum-alloy crank-case, in two rows of six 
each, the angle between the two rows being 45 
degrees, instead of the 60 degrees of standard 
automobile practice. It was the intention at 
first to use magneto ignition, on the advice of 
military observers who had reported that this 
was the only form of ignition with which Euro- 
peans were familiar. This was abandoned, 
however, in favor of the simpler and more reliable 
Delco system, specially designed to meet the 
problem of firing twelve cylinders. There are 
two spark plugs in each cylinder. 

There is no difference between the two types 
of Liberty motor, “A” and “B,” except that the 
“B” type is geared down to 1,400 revolutions per 
minute, from the 1,800 or thereabouts of the “A”’ 
type. The “A” type Liberty motor has devel- 
oped, with the latest improved carburetion system, 
more than 450 horsepower; it weighs only 825 
pounds—much less than two pounds per horse- 
power. Engineers who are experimenting with 
the carbureter problem are confident they will get 
it up to 500 horsepower with no change in design. 
And the Liberty motor has met every test, for 
endurance, reliability, altitude, and ease of con- 
trol, with better results than have been achieved 
by any other aviation motor under similar tests. 
Even British aviation engineers, reluctant as 
they are to admit that there is anything superior 
to the Rolls-Royce motor, concede this. 


KEEPING THE SOLDIER’S FEET FIT 


best-shod soldiers in the world, as they 
are the best-fed, and the best-paid. Our 
standard Army shoe, when we went into the war, 
was the best military boot issued to any army. For 
field service in France, however, with its contin- 
ual rains and consequent mud, something even 
better was needed. So a board of Army spe- 
cialists—staff and line officers, enlisted men and 
surgeons—studied the feet of whole regiments 
and have devised a new field boot that, shoe men 
say, is the most substantial and most nearly 
water-proof footwear ever made by the million. 
This new Army boot is known as the “Per- 
shing” shoe, because the essential requirements 
of weight, durability, and protection against wet 
were prescribed by General Pershing when he 
sent word back from France that the soldiers of 
the A.E.F. must have new shoes for field service. 


A MERICAN soldiers have always been the 





It has three outer soles—three thicknesses of sole 
leather cut from the best quality of vegetable- 
tanned hides—all running the full length of the 
shoe. These outer soles measure half an inch in 
total thickness, in addition to the inner sole, 
which is of the grade and weight of ordinary outer 
soles. The outer soles are metal-fastened and 
clinched to the inner sole. The heavily oiled 
uppers are of the best grade of chrome re-tanned 
natural colored cowhide, the most substantial 
leather used in shoe manufacture anywhere. A 
feature in which these and other boots made for 
the American Army differ from civilian footwear is 
that the shoes are made up with the “flesh” 
side of the leather out. This gives the outside 
a rough effect that is not especially beautiful, but 
beauty is not the test of a military boot; the 
inside of the shoe is as smooth as possible, and 
that is what counts, 
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Protecting the sole of the 
“Pershing” shoe from wear is 
a steel toe-piece which overlaps 
the edge of the toe. The heel 
is reinforced with a_horse- 
shoe-shaped steel rim and the 
sole is studded with 50 steel 
hob-nails. The soles alone 
weigh more than three pounds; 
a pair of these shoes complete, 
of the average 8-D size, weighs 
five pounds. The Govern- 
ment has placed an order for 
3,500,000 pairs of the “ Persh- 
ing’”’ shoes as a beginning! 

This new shoe does not take 
the place of the standard march- 
ing boot of the American sol- 
dier, but is issued for field 
service in addition to themarch- 
ing shoe which is worn when in 
camp in this country and for 
marching overseas. This shoe, 



































FOOTWEAR OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS 
Above is the U. S, marching shoe and below the new “Pershing Service Boot” 
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spreadand perform their 
proper functions, which 
they seldom do, even in 
the most “common- 
sense” shapes sold to 
civilians. One of the 
first things the young 
soldier learns is that he 
needs a shoe a full size 
or so larger than he has 
been accustomed to 
wearing in civilian life. 

Some interesting facts 
concerning soldiers’ feet 














THE ENGLISH SHOE 


known as the “Munson” 
from the medical officer who 
headed the board that de- 
vised it in 1908, has for ten 
years held its place as at 
once the best-looking, the 
lightest weight, and the most 
serviceable marching boot 
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THE CANADIAN SHOE 


men in every thousand re- 
quire shoes made to order; 
they cannot be fitted in the 
stock sizes. Six men out of 
every ten thousand require 
a 12-EE shoe, the longest 
and widest of the reguiar 
shoe sizes; the same pro- 














THE PRUSSIAN SERVICE 
BOOT 


were discovered when 
the general inspection 
that led up to the adop- 
tion of the new shoe was 
made this year. Two 


THE FRENCH SHOE (Below) 















THE ITALIAN SHOE 


issued to any army in the 
world. In the average size 
it weighs 2 Ibs. 5 oz. to the 
pair. The last—which has 
been closely followed in the 
design of the “Pershing” 
boot—is so shaped that the 
shoe fits closely around the 
heel and up to the ball of 
the foot, but there is plenty 
of room in the forepart of 
the shoe for the toes to 






















THE AUSTRIAN SHOE 


portion takea 5-A, the short- 
est and narrowest shoe. 
One soldier was found with 


feet 13 inches long and five 


inches broad. Hehad never 
worn shoes and had to be 
fitted with specially made 
footwear in a 17-EE size! 
More soldiers take a 7-E 
than any of the other sizes, 
535 out of every ten thou- 
sand. 

















